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CHAPTER I 
Past I 

Bibd PHOTOoKArar 

While book-illustrating has changed ccmtinually 
since printing was first discovered, peihi^ the 
greatest improvement has been made in pictures of 
birds and animals, and it is largely to ^e camera 
that we owe this great improvement. Until quite 
recently only drawings were used £» iUustrations, 
and with subjects such as birds **the personal 
equation” played so prominent a part that cme Iblt 
a certain sense of doubt as to the accuracy even of 
fairly good drawings. 

For my own part I had never been satisfied with 
drawings of birds ; and therefiwe, giving up the 
pencil, I followed in the footsteps of those who 
were experimenting with bird jdiotogra^y. All 
my earlier attempts were with mounted i^edmeos, 
at first without any aocessoiies. But the photo- 
graphs seemed hard and unlifelike Then I tried 
fdacipg the mounted lord in natural surroundiqgs, 
other out of doma or beneath a skylij^ The 
pietures were fiuriy satUfoctory, but still there was 
no disgaiging the ihct that lit bird was mounted. 
The eyes, and usually the logs, told the rtory. 
The pictures were.uiuympathetic; itwasasthom^ 

B 1 
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one had photographed the wax modd of a ftiend. 
The likeness was there, hut the life was hu^ipg. 
And there was another objection : although to the 
casual observer the specimen may appear wdl 
mounted, how rardy is shown the characteristic 
pose so subtle and delicate in its infinite variety. 
But few taxidermists are naturalists, and without 
endless study of living birds how can anyone expect 
to know the attitudes assumed by the different 
species? The human eye itsdf is scarcely quick 
enough to take note of these things, and so it is to 
the camera that we must turn, and use it as eye, 
notebook, and pencil. It was the realisation of this 
fact that led me finally to try the fascinating but 
difficult task of photographing the living bird. 

To begin with, only nestlings were my models, 
and I was delighted with the results — no glass eyes 
nor dried-up legs to mar the picture, but expressions 
as varied as they were beautiful, and positions 
entirely different from those seen in mounted 
specimens. These successes led me, of course, 
to attempt photographing the adult bird, and I 
made many experiments with tame birds. It was 
necessary to have a place arranged so that there 
might be abundant light ; and to avmd sameness 
in the arrangement of the lighting, the contrivance 
must be movable. I made a wooden platfenn 
(supported on two li^t wooden horses) about six 
feet long, and covered it with mosquito netting 
stretched on a light firamework. The background 
was of wood, to which could be attached pi^cr or 
dotii of any desired shade. The camera could be 
moved backward or fiwwaid and secured with a 
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tripod screw. Into this portable ci^ the bud was 
to be put, and as there wascmly <nie perch — ^usual)^ 
a stick or small branch of convenient riiape ud 
sise — I f(xuUy imaged that the bird would sit 
pretty nearly where I wished. But I was docmied 
to disappcnntment. When 1 put the bird in, any 
place and every place suited him better than the 
perch so careft^y arranged for his qiedal comfort 
When a bird, no matter how tame he may be, is 
placed amid new and unusual surroundings, he is 
at first greatly frightened, and therefore quite 
unmanageable. It usually requires some time to 
prove to him that the new cage will not harm him. 
So I found my cage not altogeth« a success, but 
by patience I managed to obtain some satis&ctory 
photographs. 


The Spobt of Photoobaphino Wiij> Bibds 

It was not long before I was led to attonpt the 
task of photographing the adult bird in its wild 
state and in its natural surroundings. It was then 
1 began to appreciate the foscination of the work. 
Looked at ft^ any one of several standpoints, 
the photograpliing of wild birds will be found 
equally satisfactory. As a sport it should take a 
high place, for undoubtedly the skill as wdl as the 
perseverance and the instinct of the hunter is a 
necessary reipiirement,jBnd a successfiil shot witii 
the camera is for more difficult to obtain than a 
corre^ondingly fortunate (<m one side oily) diot 
from a gun. Thm, too, the accomplidMncnt of 
one’s derire leaves behind it no disagreeaUe taste 
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to mar the pleasure. What sportsman b then 
(and I speak ndther of pot hunters nor **game 
iiogs ”) who, hearing the death*bleat of a deer, does 
not at heart wbh hb shot had miscanied ? Then, 
asameansof really becoming acquainted with birds, 
tbe camera is wi^out an equal, for to be even a 
moderately successftil bird photognq>her, cme must 
have an intimate knowledge of the subject ; and 
the camera, in teaching us to know the birds, must 
of necessity stimulate our affection for these useftil 
and defenceless creatures. As a recorder of focts 
it is of great scientific value, for it cannot lie, and 
it records in an unmistakable form every detail 
presented, whether it be the daily grow^ of a 
nestling or the exquisite detail of the bird's nest. 

It is, however, to the keen pleasure that may be 
derived from this new sport that 1 would particu- 
larly call attention. Not only u there the delight 
in overcoming difficulties (and they vrill be found 
both numerous and varied), but there is the pleasure 
of being placed among surroundings that are 
inseparable from thb pursuit. A rich harvest of 
interesting fkcts relating to the lurd’s home life 
may be gathered by any observing person who 
spends much time idong the hedge-raws m in the 
woods. 

He who would hunt birds with the camera wiU 
find that without doubt the Ineeding seastm b the 
time best suited to hb purpose, fin* then the 
fiesthered housekeepers are restricted in theb 
individual range to a comparatively Kmitaid area. 
Having learned the rituatimi at their house, he 
may find them at home whra he ealb, eqgaged in 
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attending to their various domestic duties. The 
first thing to do after the introduction, i.e., learning 
their name, b to obtain then confidence, and, with 
birds as with people, there must be confidence if 
we wbh friendship. How easily one may gain 
thb confidence depends quite as much upon the 
individuality of the bird as upcm the species. The 
fear of man b inherent in alllurds, but by judicious 
management thb fear can to some extent be 
aUayed. 

Winning the Confidence of Wii.d Birds 

A great many instances have come befbre my 
notice of the change in a bird’s behaviour fix>m 
extreme fear and distrust to a degree of confidence, 
which, to the inexperienced, seems almost incon- 
ceivable. The power to tame birds or animals b 
thought to belong peculiarly to certain persons. 
Thb may or may not be true, but from my own 
observations I am inclined to believe that tameness 
is a quality rather of the natural di^odtion of the 
individual, bird, or ammal. 

With some birds 1 have spent days in trying to 
convince them that I intoided no harm, yet they 
placed not the slightest coi^denoe in me, and 
would not even Ihed theb young if I were in 
aght Others of tiie same qiedes became accus- 
tomed to my presence after less than an hour, 
dmwiim theb confidence cmning to llieb young 
while 1 stood in plain sight, within a few feet 
the nest It b in the difficulty at AMdKMwng 
the bird with outadves and the camera that we 
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experience the greatest obstade to photogn^iluBg 
them. 

Of the many delightful birds 1 have had the 
good fortune to know, the worm-eating warbler 
family, whose portraits are shown elsewhere, have 
afforded me the greatest pleasure, for they became 
absolutely fearless of the camera, and they placed 
a degree of trust in me that was as unusual as it 
was deli^tful. 

To photograph the nest containing eggs is 
usually a comparatively easy matter, as a long 
exposure may be given. The best results are 
obtained when a grey day is chosen, as the light is 
softer and more diffused, so tliat all tlie details, 
both of nest and eggs, are clearly sbowm. A very 
different task is the photographing of the young 
in tlie nest, and the resulting pictures are seldom 
what one hopes for. The reasons for this are 
obvious. The young are never quiet even when 
asleep, owing to their rapid respiration. This 
precludes a time exposure, and this in turn pre- 
vents the use of anytliing but a large diajduagm ; 
therefore, as the distance from the near edge of the 
nest to the bird farthest away is several inches, 
only a small part can be in focus, while the rest is 
a blurred mass. If the light is sufficiently bright, 
the best results may be obtained when ^e nest- 
lings raise their heads for food, as each bird is then 
more clearly defined, instead of bring a part of a 
shapeless, heaving mass. This iqi|dies more par- 
ticularly to the photographing of small ImdSk as 
the camera, with a lens of ordinary focal length, 
has to be placed very near tiie nest, with the 
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conaequent lack of depth of focus that is unfntu- 
natdy inseparable from such conditions. 

To photograph the parent bird sitting is difficult 
or easy according to the disposition of the bird, 
which varies not only with the different spedes, 
but with individuals of the same species. Usually 
the brown thrasher, the wood thrush, or the catlard 
will sit dose, and allow the camera to be placed 
within a few feet of them while they are on the 
nest; but I have seen exceptions, which go to 
prove that success depends latgdy upon the 
peculiar disposition of the bird itself People, as a 
rule, think that, because a bird builds its nest in 
the immediate vicinity of a house, it is necessarily 
tamer than one that chooses the quiet seduston 
of the woods. This has not been my experience, 
for the tamest birds I have ever known were those 
that nested in places comparatively remote from 
human habitation. 

When the fledglings leave their nest, the bird 
photographer should be an hand, for then it is that 
he can obtain the best pictures, as the youngsters 
may be put on any per^ that best suits his &ney, 
and a pl^ where there is sufficient light may be 
chosen. For the beneflt of those who might wish 
to try thdr hand at this fascinating branch of 
photography 1 give the fbllowii^ suggestions : — 

Sdect a brairch w Iniar of suitable drape and 
size — and young birds prefer a fairly thick perdi. 
This should be arranged so that it will not be 
swayed by the wind, lest the branch move and the 
^rds be out of forais. Bright sunli|^ is necessary, 
as the exposure must not exceed one^fiftieth of a 
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second. With such • short exposure the disdows 
are likely to be lacking in detail, so it b advisable 
to place boieath the birds a white cloth, and this 
should be tilted to such an angle that the reflec t ed 
light shall strike those parts of the Iwds that are in 
shadow. 

If the natural background is not strongly sunlit, 
it will be an advantage to use a white <Nr light* 
grey cloth as an artificial background, but it 
should be placed at a reasonable distance fram the 
birds ; fiom four to eight feet will answer. Now 
place the little fellows on the perch and arrange 
the camera, remembering— if you wish to photo- 
graph the parent bird vrith her young — ^to leave 
sufficient space between the young birds and the 
edge of the plate, so that no matter on which side 
the old one comes to feed them the camera will be 
in readiness. All that remains to be done is to 
attach a long rubber tube to the shutter. Then »t 
down in an inconspicuous place and wait patiently 
until the old birds have ftilly convinced themselves 
that no harm is intended. Then they will venture 
near the camera and feed their hungry young. 

Any one who uses the camera as a means of 
studying bird life will undoubtedly be surprised to 
find how marked is the individuality of lords. Not 
by casual observation does one discover this, but in 
the intimacy with the birds that <me acquires when 
one watches for hours at a time the bird upon 
whose nest or young one may ha^en to have the 
instnimait focused. 

A camera, to be rigid and auflkaently durable 
to stand several seascms of field work, must be 
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fkirly heavy, though not of neoesrity huge. A 
sufficient size for most work is five by seven inches, 
wliile some even prefer one as small as four byfive. 
This latter is of oonvoiient size for those who wish 
to have lantern slides made fixmi their n^[atives, 
and is certainly far better adapted to all whose 
enthusiasm is limited, and who do not wish to 
overburden themselves. 

For my own part I use the five seven almost 
exclusivdy, and frequently I wish it were larger, 
particularly whor the subject to he photographed 
is the parent bird feeding her young after they 
have left the nest Place four or five fledglings on 
a branch, leaving suffici^t space on either side to 
allow the old bird to stand, and reduce aU this 
interesting material down to a five-inch space, and 
you will realise the advantage of even ibit extra 
two inches allowed by the five by seven. How 
many times has it liappened to me to have the 
father or mother bird perch just outside the limits 
of my five by seven plate, and assume some attitude 
that I was most anxious to catch ; and apun hovi 
often has the plate through its limited size cut ofl 
partof the adult l^. In such cases 1 long finr mj 
larger camera which, on account of its weight, has 
been left bdiind. 

Of course, bird photographs have to be taken 
under widely different conditions. Some birds arc 
far less shy of man, and incidentally of the camera 
than others. 

It always seems suipiisiqg that a bird of sudi i 
nervous disposition as ^ wood tiurusfa undoubted^ 
is, should he comparatively easy to photogn^ 
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Thus fiu* I have seldom found any that, while 
on the nest, would not, after a few attempts, 
allow the camera to be brought fairly near. For 
this reason, combined with the fact that they may 
be found so abundantly in the vicinity of dw^ngs, 
and that thdr nests are usually placed at a con* 
venient height, they are most useful to the bird 
photographer. The birds themselves are so hand- 
some and their markings so conspicuous that they 
show to the greatest advantage in a photograph, 
while such birds as the Baltimore oriole, the 
cardinal and otliers of equally brilliant plumage 
are very di.sappointing, as they lose greatly 
when shown in black and white. Take away 
their gorgeous colouring and we scarcely re- 
cognise them, while the wood thrush is unmis- 
takable, whether depicted in black and white or 
in colour. 

As an example of how a bird tries to conceal 
itself by means of its protective colouring, I will 
mention the case of a wood-thrush which 1 recently 
photographed. From the moment when she saw 
me coming towards her, armed with the camera, 
she never changed her position, but stood im- 
movable, as though she were part of the natural 
growth, evidently believing herself to be unseen. 
At a distance of about seven feet I placed the 
camera, and throughout all the movements inci- 
dental to the focussing and arranging of things, 
she never moved, and I was therefcne able to 
give the furly long exposure that was made 
necessary by the strrnig li|^t and shade. During 
the many times I visited ho*, only this once 
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did she assume this peculiar position of imaginary 
concealment. 

Another {diotograph was made in order to 
satisfy the doubtings of a disbelieving Thomas. 
The idea of attaching the camera to the higher 
branch of a tree and making the exposure with the 
aid of forty feet of rubber tubing was a story too 
far-fetched for my friend. To convince him that 
it could be done I selected a nest situated in a 
crotch of the upper branch of a maple and secured 
the camera to an adjoining branch about five feet 
from the nest. 

The conditions were entirely unfavourable for 
photography, as the mass of leaves cut off the light 
except in front of the camera. However, a photo- 
graph had to be made, and so, after arranging things 
as best I might, I set the shutter forathree seconds’ 
exposure. Then, descending the tree, I waited fbr 
the return of the mother thrush. She had through- 
out been watching the operations, with fedings 
closely akin to di^st, and when I removed my un- 
welcome presence to a little distance, she returned 
to the tree and abused the harmless camera as 
though it had been some fHghtfril monster. 

Finding it did not retaliate in any way and that 
it remained absolutely quiet, the excited bird soon 
quieted down and turned her attention to the 
hungry brood who called loudly for food. Sudi 
calls are imperative, and Mrs. Thrush weit off in 
search of some desirable morsel This she fi»md 
after a very short time and with it she returned to 
the nest. Now was my opportunity and I pressed 
the bulb. Then, changing plates, I returned to the 
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daik room to devdop what I hoped would turnout 
to be a good negative, but such was not to be ; 
during the long exposure the lurd had moved and 
so the plate was spmled. Once more I returned to 
the tree, and after a short wait succeeded in making 
another exposure, this time with better results as 
shown in tiie accompanying illustration. Incidoit- 
ally I may remark that my friend was convinced. 

We will now turn our attention to photographing 
young Inrds being fed by thdr parents. This is, of 
course, no easy task, especially when the bird one 
wishes to portray is one like the Indigo bird, for 
the Indigo is not at all of a trusting nature. Man 
to them is an enemy to be avoided at all hazards. 
The gift of song together with the beautiful plumage 
of these small birds has been to them a living curse. 
Man, instead of being content to enjoy the presence 
of such ornaments amid thdr natural surroundings, 
must needs keep up a continual warfiuv against 
the harmless creatures, by catching them in traps, 
quite regardless of the law, and using them as an 
article of commerce. Years of such persecution 
have made them sus^cious. Only in very excep- 
tional instances do we Jnd one that is at all tame. 
Many times have I tried, and in vain, to secure a 
photograph of the sitting on her nest, while 
the idea of her feeding her young with the camera in 
dose proximity seemed nothing more nor less than 
a wild dream. One day, however, by good fortune 
I met with a family of Ipdigo birds that would 
pose for me. The young,' usually extremdy wild, 
were perfectly wdl behaved and remained where- 
ever I chose to place them, hut of the parents 
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only the duU-ooloared mother would voiture 
within shot of the camera, while the fiither, puffed 
up with vanity, for he is most wonderfully dothed 
in various shades of intense blue, would sit on the 
topmost branches of the trees near and spend his 
time in song. AH endeavours to induce hiih to 
come near the camera were fotile. His dusky mate 
proved somewhat more tractable, and as long as I 
kept at a respectful distance from the camera, she 
did not seriously object to feeding her young ones. 
But the overwhelming combination of man and 
camera was more than she could stand, so while I 
succeeded in securing a number of photographs, in 
nearly every case I had to conceal myself in the 
underbrush and make the exposure through the long 
tube already mentumed. Towards the end of the 
second day she became rather less shy, but still she 
showed little of the confidence displayed by some 
other of -my bird fHends. 

Spending so much time with birds affbrds <me 
splendid opportunities fm studying their habits, and 
with this interesting, if exclusive^ fiunily, the feature 
of their domestic arrangements that struck me most 
forcibly was, that not once did his lotdship deign to 
carry fix>d to any of his hungry offityring ; entirely 
to the industrious little mother were the youngsters 
behdden fbr their meals, and the numba of grass* 
hoppers, Riders, and caterpillars that she had to 
catdi was quite remarkable. The only duties 
incumbent on her gaily bededced knd, that I 
could discover, wore fi^y, that he must warn 
her of impending danger by uttering • sharp note 
of alarm ; seoon^, he must try, if the intruder 
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happens to be of the human kind, to lead him as far 
as possible from the nest, urhidi is careftilly hidden 
in the tangle of undetgrowth ; thirdly, he must 
fiimish amusement for the fiunily by constant song. 
Surely his is the easier task. 


Part II 

Anislal Photuurapht 

It was quite natural that, after having devoted 
many years to bird hunting with the camera, 1 
should become more ambitious and try my luck 
with larger and, shall 1 say, more interesting game ? 
No ; that would indeed be disloyal to the birds that 
first tempted me into what was then a virgin field. 
Each phase of the sport has its own particular virtues 
and attractions, its obstacles to overcome and some- 
times its triumphs. Perhaps the chief difference 
between bird and animal W(uk is that with birds, 
especially the smaller lands, the great charm is in 
trying to overcome thrir natural fearof man in order 
to gain if possible their comparative if not complete 
confidence. No one sriio has not attempted tins has 
any idea how much pleasure and satisft^on may be 
derived firom the friendship of even the smallest and 
most common of wild birds. On the other hand, 
with animals there is seldom any questkm oi friend- 
ship, except in rare instances aid then usually only 
with the smaller spedes. The sportsman must 
be content with his joy in outwitting Ibe keenly 
developed senses of ^e ever hunted, such aa the 
deer, at of those equally alert, tbe huntm, the car- 
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nivorous, great and small You must match your 
intelligence, handicapped as it is by the somewhat 
dulled senses of sedng and healing and the almost 
dead sense of smeU, against those which have these 
three senses most keenly developed, and whose 
acute powers of reasoning should never be despised 
by the hunter. It is. as 1 have stated, difficult to 
say which pursuit affords the greater pleasure or 
keener excitement Each is splendid and each wfll 
teach its many lessons to those who will but use 
their eyes intelligently and not jump to conclusions 
too hastily. Unfortunately this fault of hastiness is 
only too common, especially in two kinds of people, 
those who are too lazy to make their investigations 
without a sufficient degree of thoroughness, and 
those who by nature are impulsive and over< 
enthusiastic. By such people, if they have but 
the suggestion of a theory on which to work, 
all incidents and conditions will be made to 
fit this pre<establidied theory; their eyes are 
blinded to all else. Mole-bilk are turned into 
mountains and conclusions will be reached which 
have not the slightest foundation. No one has a 
much better opportunity to study wild Miimalg 
in thdr native state than he wbo hunts with the 
camera. Unlike the man u^oahoots and so destroys 
the actual subject of his study, the camera-hunter is 
frequently friroed to tyend many, many hours of 
enforced inactivity whikt in the ^esenoe of the 
animals, waiting, perhaps, for them to oome wi thin 
ranges to reach a place where stalking would be 
possiUe, or where the li^t will be good — ^waiting 
in foci for any of a dom^Opoasible thipgs to occur. 
WX.C. c 
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It is during such times that the lessons are learnt, 
riiat the unexpected events take place. The 
actual photographing takes very litUe time, but 
the watching is never ended for those who really 
wish to observe and learn. 

“What sort of camera should I use?” How 
oft^ have I been asked this question, and yet it is 
always equally difficult to give an adequate and 
comprehensive reply. (1) What sort of man or 
woman are you ? (2) Where are you going to 
hunt ? (8) What are the conditions ? (4) And 
finally, what can you afford for the outfit ? These 
are perhaps the principal questions, and the answers 
are detomined by further questioning. (1) Are 
you laxy or painstaking ? If lazy and still insist on 
hunting with the camera (though in this case it 
would be quite against my advice that you should 
engage in a task, or sport, that depends so much on 
energy and perseverance) I advise an ordinary hand, 
folding camera, using films. The pictures you will 
obtain won’t be worth much but they wffi be all 
you deserve. Are you painstaking ? Then we shall 
have to answer the other questions first. (2) If 
you would hunt in the north, a telephoto lens of 
moderately high power need not be considered. 
If in a tldckly-wooded country it is also of little 
or no use. Perhaps you are surprised -that I 
should deal with the lens before speaking of the 
camera, but that is reasonable^ fbr the camera must 
be of type suited to the lens or lenses you expect 
to use. (8) Is weight an important item ? If it is, 
plates will have to be rfwwiTi**Ail or practically sa 
Are you going to work from a horse or from a 
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canoe, from a blind or by stalkinig? On the 
consideration of all these points depends the 
selection of a proper outfit. Generally speaking, 
the reflex type of camera is almost a necessity 
when good results are desired. Its size must 
depend on what you can use under the existing 
conditions. A four hy five, or even a quarter plate 
size when light weight is called for. The five hy 
seven, or the half plate, if it can be managed. These 
larger sizes are far more satisfhctory, but are, of 
course, more expensive, more bulky and much 
hea\’ier, and stalking with them is ma^ very much 
more difficult. The very rapid lenses, that is, those 
working with an aperture of F. 4.5, or thereabouts, 
have so little depth of focus that it nearly always 
means cutting them down to about F. 6 in order 
to obtain even fair depth. So the extra weight is 
being carried to very little purpose, such as a quite 
occasional exposure under poor light conditions. 
F. 6 is quite huge enough fat most practical pur- 
poses. The new types of low and usually single- 
powered telephoto loises promise great things. 
Theyarebdng changed so frequentlythat before this 
appears in print some new device may be invented 
which will completely revolutionise everything. 
The chief (and almost only) advantige possessed 
by these ^fpes ia that with a camera having <mly 
a shmrt draw (of bdlows) you can use a lens udiich 
has approximately an equivalent focus of twice the 
length of bellows. Against tiiis, if they woric at 
an aperture F. 5 or 6, there is the disadvan- 
tage of sue, both in diameter and length, which 
makes them somewhat cumbersome. If you can 

c t 
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uie a convertible lens of 2 fod* it is advisable, for 
though the single combination is slow it often 
enables you to obtain satisfiutory pictures of 
animals entirely out of range for the ordinary 
short focus lott. But don’t lose sight of the fact 
that the single combination means double the draw 
of bellows required for the complete lens. It is 
well to employ a lens, especially if it be a cheap 
one, made to cover a plate one size larger than you 
are using, so that there is no question of the entire 
plate being dean cut. The ordinary lenses supplied 
with cameras are usually too dow for animal work, 
their aperture being as a rule about F. 8. How- 
ever, ^ey will do quite well under favourable 
conditions, but don’t forget that favourable con- 
ditions are the exception rather than the rule, ex- 
cept in such countries as Afiica, or in the middle 
western states of North America. It is nearly 
always poor economy to buy cheap outfits. They 
too frequently lead to disappointment, and when 
you conader how much a trip costs, is it wcnrth 
while for the sake of saving a very smaD amount 
to sacrifice the entire results, when by having a 
good reliable outfit you may secure pictures which 
will pay a part, if not all, the expenses of your 
outing ? Should you wish to go in frnr telephoto 
work remember that the positive lens should be of 
very great rapidity, not less than F. 4.5, otherwise 
the possil^ty of instantaneous exposure would be 
limited to one or two magnificatums. Never buy 
the two dements separatdy, but let the manufac- 
turer supply you with the complete lenses, positive 
and negative elemoits properly a4justed. It is 
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essential that the camera for tdephoto work should 
be very rigid, as the slightest vibration is greatly 
magnified. 

Before touching on the practical use of the camera 
there are several details to be dealt with — small 
ones, but nevertheless important. Let the camera 
be in every way as simple as posable, free from 
complicated adjustments and all its parts easily 
accessible in case of anything getting out of order. 
Ijet there be as little outside machinery as possible. 
Every projection offers a dumce for trouble; a 
slight blow, and perhaps the whole outfit may be 
rendered usdess. All parts should work easily and 
with as little noise as possible. One of the great 
objections to the focal plane shutter is the noise it 
nudces. The ideal camera could be reflmc with both 
focal plane and loos shutto*, the fcmnerfOTveiy rapid 
work such as birds in flight, and the latter for slower 
exposures where silence is all important. There is 
at present a reflex with a lens shutter, but it unfor- 
tunately does not allow much variatimi of lenses, so 
that its usefulness is greatly curtailed. The reflex 
camera should be so arranged that the focussing hood 
admits of use from above and from the back. The 
advantage ot this is that it dlows the camera to be 
held levd with the eyes so that the immediate fore- 
ground is not shown in the picture. When you are 
in a canoe you can operate this camera with greater 
freeifom and safety as it will not be necessary to 
stand upwevoa to kned in order to dear the adja- 
cent water or the canoe bow which so often obtrudes 
itsdf in such pictures. Good |date holders are of tiie 
utmost importance ; not only must tiiqr be abso- 
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lutdy safe, and allow the plates to be easily put in 
Mid $ecurely hUi in placet hut they should be fitted 
with a device which precludes all possibility of 
double exposures, that bite nairt so common when 
one works under ccmditions of keen excitement 
and haste. In saying that plate holders should be 
loaded without difficulty, it must be home in mind 
that when in camp you have no dark room, but 
usually a ample dark changing bag, which means 
manipulation by sense of touch alone, so it will be 
seen that any complications add greatly to one's 
troubles. Many prefer to use films instead of plates. 
There is no question at all of the advantage tlie 
former possess in point of weight and simplicity, 
but the results are not as satisfiustory as when plates 
are used, especially so with the huger sizes. A five 
by seven or half plate film is very apt not to lie 
flat ; in dry climates this is not so noticeable, but 
in damp, muggy weather they are more than likdy 
to wrinkle, wldch means that with a very rapid 
lens (t.e.,one that has little depth of focus) parts of 
the picture will be sharp while other parts on the 
same plane will be entirely out of focus. Then 
again, films are more inclined to have scratches. 
They do not keep so well, and, finally, they ate not 
so easy of manipulation. Let me suggest tiut a 
eqftt portable case be carried toe the camera, made 
of some goodstrong but light waterproof matifrial, 
so that in case of showers the camera will not 
suffer. The strong, stiff travdifing case may be 
made of comprmed p^er, thoroughly 

varmshed. It is better than leather, being lighter, 
stronger and more rigid, besides whidi it will not 
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become water-soaked. Cases for plate holders 
should be made of the same material but covo^ 
with waterproofed leather so as to be less noisy. A 
small case of soft leather to hold three plate 
holders will be found very useful for carrying a 
temporary supply while you are actually stalking. 

The foregoing is but a brief outline of the most 
important parts of the outfit necessary for animal 
photography. Each person who attempts the 
sport wiU, as he advances, develop his own ideas 
on what will best suit his methods. What has been 
said here is simply a general guide for those who 
are unfamiliar with the subject, so that they may 
have a basis on which to work when the outfit is to 
be bought It is seldom that the dealer is able to 
offer much help in the way of advice r^[aiding any 
special class of work. It is, indeed, scarcely to be 
expected of him, when we consider how difficult it 
is for the man who has spent years at the work to 
give advice that will be of much real value. Expe- 
rience is the only trustworthy teadrer, and she is 
so slow and usually so expensive that she is likely 
to discourage those whose heart is not thoroughly 
in the work they wish to do. 

I make no mention of fla&hlight work because 
no device that I have yet seen or made is worthy 
of bdng recommended. 
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CHAPTER II 

Till: CARIBOU MIGRATION IN NEWFOUNDLAND' 

[TIte resuU of sir seasons' voork, "when patience 
was at last rewarded and the big herds came 
before the stags had shed their antlers.'] 

OcTORER 24th, 1911. Once more I 6nd myself 
in NewfoundU nd watching from my blind for the 
elusive Caribou, and, judging from indications, 1 
shall not have long to wait. The day before 
yesterday while paddling up the river I saw several 
small lots of Caribou, and this morning idiile 
cooking my solitary breakfast, a herd of fifteen 
swam across the river and landed on the bank 
directly opposite my camp ; so it looks as though 
the migration for whidi 1 have Imig waited had 
really begun, and that 1 would at bet have some 
luck. Yestoday I repaired the blinds which 1 have 
used each year, and built a couple of new ones on 
very promising leads, so that 1 am ready 

ibr my ftiends when th^ come. Armed with 
camefa, plates, and warm dothing I left camp soon 
after the sun had risoL After showing itself finr a 
few minutes it reUied behind the de^ gr^ douds. 
1 drded around the river to my blind so as to leave 
no scent ahwg the Caribou ka^fiir unless pressed 
1^ bad weather, tiiese animals will not cross a ftedi 
human trail, and even if Ihe scent be almost cold 

* FhatpaUUMdiaaNMAryl^ 
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thdr suspici<»>s will be aroused aod the chance of 
securing pictures greatly reduced. It is only when 
they are absolutdy off thdr guard and unsuspicious 
that one has any dumce with them. To<^ay the 
wind is &vourable but bittorly cold. Unfortunately 
the light is bad, but then that seems to be the rule 
at this time of the year in Newfoundland, bright 
days being rather ^e exception. My blind, or 
gaze, as the Newfoundlanders call it, is a simple 
afiair composed of about a dozen small fir trees 
stuck securely into the Ix^, arranged in a circle 
c^toi at the southern end ; on the nmrth side, facing 
the leads, the branches are cut away, leaving an 
opening through which the camera protrudes. The 
selection of a desirable site for the blind is of the 
greatest importance; it should control as many 
leads as possible, the {nevailing direction of the 
wind must be considered, the sun must be firom the 
back, the background should compose well, and 
there should be no obstructions in the fineground. 
Inside the blind everything should be arranged so 
that no dry twigs will rub against one’s clothing, 
for the slightest noise may cause the loss of a 
jdcture. A number of wdi>wom leads or paths 
pass on each side of the blind 1 have made, some 
only a few feet away, others two or three hundred 
feet. AH the conditions are such that if the Caribou 
come 1 diall be almost certain to get jncturcs. 

The day wears on, but not a Caribou appears. I 
have been dmng some dcetching, but the odd wind 
makes the work very trying. The afternoon is 
particularly dark and unpleasant, and as it is nearly 
four o’clodc 1 shall head for camp without having 
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used s single plate. On my way down the river 
two small herds crossed fiir ahead of me. 

Another day. Since right o’dock this morning I 
have been in the same blind but without accompli^- 
ing anything. In the distance I have heard the 
splashing of animals crosring the river ; why it is none 
come along these fine leads it is difficult to under- 
stand. Before returning to my camp I shall examine 
the banks and find out what leads are being used. 
The result of yesterday’s search showed that the 
Caribou are using the leads below my camp,quitea 
number having crossed the river during the past few 
days, so this morning finds me in a new blind on the 
south side of the river. Unfortunately the wind is 
blowing so hard that it is impossiUe to hear any 
animals entoing the water. Therefbre it is all 
the more necessary to keep my eyes open. For 
two hours I have been waiting, and va hands and 
feet are becoming numb, so I must get up and start 
the blood circulating ; but wait, there is a Caribou. 
It proves to be only a doe and her fiswn, a beautiful 
pair almost entirely clothed in thrir winter coat of 
silvery white. They came almig at a quick walk, 
heading directly toward nuu doaer and doser, until 
within forty feet or so. Owihgtothelackofli^t 
it was impossible to make a jacture them walkiiig, 
so that as soon as everythmg was ready, I gave a 
sudden shout. Thty sU^^ed immediacy, and as 
they looked about with a surprised expresshm, 
the shutter didced with a noise that revealed my 
position, and off the pair went at foil gaUt^. This 
httle excitmnent warmed me up a trifle* hut the oold 
is gettmg more and more intense and the Ay 
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becomes still more heavily obscured with cold lead- 
coloured douds. Bad weather is coming without 
doubt. If only it would snow there would be 
no lack of Caribou. Even while I am writing, 
occasional snowflakes fly past, stinging my face. 
Further writing is impossible to-day. At inter\'als 
during the night flurries of hard snow blew against 
my tent, yet altogether there was scarcely enough to 
whiten the ground. The day broke dull and grey, 
but before nine o’clock the sun came out Now if 
the Caribou would only come, the li^t is good and 
there is so little wind that any animals crossing the 
river can be easily heard. A Canada jay is sitting 
upon a twig above my head. He seems to be 
watching the pencil with wondering eyes. Down 
he comes ; now he is not more than a foot or so from 
my head. Who’s there? Wdl, that colainly beats 
anything 1 have ever known for impertinence. 
Evidently it was my glasses that fascinated the bird, 
for he suddenly darted at them and had them in his 
bill before I realised his intentions. Throwing up 
my hands,I frightened the rascal, and he dropped the 
glasses Before I could replace them the stillness 
of the morning was broken by repeated sounds of 
splashing in the river. Caribou had crossed and 
landed close to where my canoe was hidden. 
Fortuiutely they kept clear of my trail. It was 
only a small herd, but they came within range and 
I made two exposures. Scarody had 1 reloaded 
the camera than another and larger herd came into 
view. What a superb sight th^ pre s ented as they 
walked with quick steps along the lead which 
would give me the best chance with the camera I 
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So quiet was the morning that the curious cliAing 
of their feet sounded unusually clearly. Here was 
the chance for which I had been waiting six long 
years. The combination that I knew was bound to 
come some time ; good light, and a large enough 
herd of absolutely unsuspicious Caribou. It was 
really worth waiting for, and my heart beat so hard 
with excitement that it seemed as though the 
approaching animals must hear it With almost 
feverish haste each part of the camera was carefully 
examined to see that the shutter was set correctly, 
the proper diaphragm in place, the slide drawn, and 
so forth. AU of this occupied but a second or twa 
However, the animals were almost in range by the 
time 1 had made sure that everything was in readi- 
ness. If only a stag had been leading ! But that 
seldom happens. In fact, only three times have I 
seen it ! First came a doe and her fiiwn, then three 
young stags and another doe followed by a fiur 
stag, but the largest one was, of course, the li^ of the 
line ; that is the rule andtiutt is why it is so difficult 
to photograph them. On they came, and I watdied 
them closely as th^ grew larger and larger on the 
ground glara of the camera, but at the moment 
when th^ almost covered' the entire plate, I 
pressed the shutter release, the jncture was made and 
the herd had gone before another plate could be put 
into podticm. Now mice more I settle down to 
watdi and think with ]^easure of the good luck 
that has oome my way. It has bear a s a tis&ctery 
day’s wwk, evor if I get nothing mcwe, but 
ai^arently there is more to oome, far at diis 
moment 1 hear ^ladies. What is to be t There 
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comes • head throu{^ the fiinge of alders which 
line the river another, and yet another. This 
is surely my lucky day. Amcmg that small herd 
was a stag, a real stag of the kind one reads about, 
but seldom sees. How many points? you ask. Well! 
1 don’t know. 1 didn’t have time to count them, 
but it looked like forty-five or fifty, and the photo- 
graph shows a full forty-five. He followed dose 
behind the small band of does and came within 
fifty feet of me before I made the exposure. 
Startled by the soimd of the shutter, tiie big 
fellow jumped directly towards me, stopping about 
twenty-five feet away. Exdted to a painful 
degree, I tried to put in another plate and reset 
the shutter so that I might make a picture of the 
stag alone. But just as I was drawingthe slide, he 
galloped off. I had secured one picture of the 
magnificent specimen, so I had no right to com- 
plain. Yet I did regret not having succeeded in 
getting the picture of him alone, when he would 
have shown to much better advantage. 

It is afternoon and the sky is dulL So fhr nothing 
has happened since the big stag came. Several 
Caribou are feeding on the marsh a few hundred 
yards away. One small herd is wor king in this 
direction. They are feeding slowly almig. Now 
they are not more than one hundred and fifty yards 
away. They have stopp^ feeding, and one after 
the other they are lying down. Hie stag, a fine big 
one, stands smtiy for some time, but he too wants 
to rest, so he too lies down. For over an hour tli ey 
sleep quietly. One old doe lodes up occasionally, 
hut they.are unaware of the fiuft that thehr ardi« 
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enemy, man, is so near. Suddenly, however, three 
does came along so quietly that I neither saw nor 
heard them until they were within about twenty 
feet, and without having seen them, I moved. W 
course they bolted, giving, as thqr went, the alarm- 
call which aroused the slewing herd and caused 
them to take to their heels. 

This is a morning of mornings. The whole 
country is a fairy land, glistening and spariding 
with a wonderful covering of iridescent hoar-firost. 
The dark, oily water of the river seems douUy dark 
as it glides along the white avenue. The edges are 
coated with frost-covered ice. and small clusters of 
frozen froth float slowly and sOently down the river. 
The overpowering silence is broken now and then 
by the harsh croak of a raven or the whistling of a 
passing duck. It is on a morning like this thatone 
appreciates to the fullest the joy of bdng entirely 
alone, and yet people so oftra ask me if I am not 
lonely on these solitary trips. On such a day as 
this, loneliness is impossible. The barrens surround- 
ing my blinds are particularly and wonderfully 
beautiftil this morning. In one part the yellow 
grass gives a curious golden hue to the frosty 
covering. In another the colom is pinkish-purple, 
as richly coloured leaves shine tbrou^ the firost 
Look which way you will the eflhct isdiffiacnt.yet 
equally beautifriL But it is too good to last. A 
cold wind is getting up. dark clouds are gathoiiig 
on the horixon. bad weather is threatening. It is 
about notm. and even now large dit^ of rain are 
spattering the paper, so 1 must stop writing. 
Yesterday brought no ludc The weather beca me 

WX.C. D 
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unbearable, and at 8 o'clock I gave up and returned 
to camp. By 5 o’clock it was snowing hard, and 
all night the soft flakes pattered gently on the 
tent, eadi one adding to my hq[ies. When 1 got 
up this morning at 5.80 the moon was setting in a 
dear sky. The country looked as beautiful as 
it always must when t^ evergreens are snow- 
covered. Not a breath of wind stirred the trees, 
and everything was so exquisitely quiet that it 
seemed an act of sacrilege to br^ the stillness 
with the sound of the axe. This snow was bound 
to bring the Caribou, and I hurried through 
breakfast, scarody waiting evoi to share my 
porridge with my fiivourite Canada jay. With 
disgust I saw the sky beconung overcast, and before 
I left the camp a film of grey had hidden the blue. 

Now I am once more in the whitened blind, wish- 
ing the sun would come out to make the snow sparkle 
and help me with my photogr^hic work. There 1 
1 hear a splash in the river not four hundred yards 
away. Another and another, in quick succession. 
It is Caribou, and they are evidently going to land 
at the leads which 1 am watching. Everything is 
ready but the light, which is pitifiilly bad. They 
arecoming. What a herd that was I Fully seventy- 
five, with many good stags, but they came so fast, as 
though impdkd witii the fear of bad weatlm, that 
a quick exposure was impossible. Nothing could 
stop the maddened herd and they rushed past me 
within a few feet, the band separating as they 
reached the hUnd, gdng so dose that I could put 
out my hand and touch them as they pass. Excit- 
ing I It certainly was. It was exlulaiating, and 
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evoi thouf^ I got only one very poor {ucture, the 
experience wcs one k»)g to be remembered. What 
would I not have pven for a g^eam of sunshine. 
Then I could have shown people what a herd 
of fienzied Caribou lode like. Wait! There is 
another splash. It was only a single stag, a rather 
small one with poor antlers, but he came very dose, 
and as he was travelling slowly, I mana^ to 
secure a fur picture. The wind is rising and blow- 
ing away the snow from the more exposed situations. 
Tl^ is bad, as it makes it still more difficult to use 
the camera for quick work. Once more I hear a 
terrific splashing in the river, but it sounds a little 
bdow my leads. Minutes are going by. Still I 
see no sign of the animals. They have evidently 
gone along another lead fiirther to the westward. 
Yes, I can see them crassmg the maisL A 
superb herd of one hundred and twenty or more. 
What a {Hty they are too for away to photograph I 
It is such a bnutifril sif^t, that long, quickly 
moving line of white and grey, its colour being 
in perfect harmony with the snow-mottled marsh 
where the cdours range from the deepest crimaems 
and ydlowB to cold blue and lemon greys of tin 
Caribou moss. There again id the promising sound 
of sidashing in the water, rqwated at short intervals 
as animal ato animal takes to the river, llie wmdi 
makes so much ndse that it is impossible to get any 
idea of the number in the herd, tot I shall ptdxddy 
see them, as they appear to be ooming this mty. 
Yea^ there they are. Theherd wasaljgoiM^lmt 
divided and o^ thirty or forty passed 
a stag in the lot For some unknown 
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big part of that herd with several fine stags turned 
off firom the main lead soon afta leaving the river 
bank, so the picture of the does was all 1 could get 
It is surely hard luck to see so many Caribou and 
not be able to make satisfacto r y pictures. But 
after all, that is the peculiarity of animal photo- 
graphy. There is always some obstacle in the way 
of making good |nctures. It is these difficulties 
and disappointments which make the sport so 
fascinating. How mudi more difficult it is than 
shooting 1 Here this morning 1 could have shot 
several fine stags, but not a single good picture of 
one could I secure. Several hours have gone by 
and many Caribou have passed, large and small 
herds. But most have gone so quickly that with 
the poor light I could not photcq^ph them. A 
few came more quietly, and with these 1 had fair 
luck. Now it is too dark to do anything more. 
In point of numbers this has been the best day I 
have ever known, over five hundred having pas^ 
witiiin sight, but the results pictorially have been 
very unsatisfactory. Before leaving camp this 
morning three herds of Caribou crossed tiie river, one 
lot crossing by my camp, but though the light was 
weak, I mani^^ to make a kmg enough exposure 
to secure a rather satisfactory pcture. No somier 
had 1 reached my blind than a large herd by, 
going too fast to be photi^j^ied. Later on several 
herds crossed finther bdow, but they did not come 
within range of the camera. The day is very dull 
so 1 have small hopes of doing much, cspedaOy 
as nuMt of the herds are working ftnther to the 
westward One snudl company led by a fitirly good 
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stag came within reach, but the weak light made it 
impossible to make a satisfactmy (ncture. Towards 
noon the day warmed up, and ^e Caribou, after 
crossing the river, entered the big marsh and 
stopped there to feed and rest. Atone timel could 
count eight separate herds all within three-quarters 
of a mile. Atout three hundred jrards away there 
were three large stags, and I attempted to stalk 
them. Unfortunately I had not seen a doe that 
evidently belonged to the party, and just before I 
got within range, she warned the stags and off ^ey 
went About three o’clock I went back to the 
river to try my luck there, and soon found one of 
the much used crossings. A few minutes after I 
had hidden myself among some tall grass, a single 
doe swam the river and landed immediatdy in 
front of me ; with the bright golden light stream- 
ing through the clouds it was very beautiful, but 
exasperating, as it was not in good position for the 
camera. I made an expbsnie and the animal 
passed me within twenty feet without even sus- 
pecting my presence. A few minutes later a doe 
and a fown landed at the same place, and 1 could 
not resist the temptation to um another plate. 

To-day I tried working along the river in the 
hopes of getting photognq>hs of the Caribou 
entering and leaving the water. Hiding amcmg 
the taU grass as I had done yesterday, I did not 
have kmg to wait before a large herd appeared on 
the apposite bank. After hesitating for a moment 
or two, they broke throu|^ the thin sheet pf ice 
and entered the river, following dpsely <me behind 
the otiier till there were forty in the water, but 
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they headed down stream, hr bdow where I was 
un^ suddenly, without any i^parent reason, they 
turned and came straight tonmd me. The sun 
was still so low that the fir trees cast a shadow far 
across the river, but as that could not be helped, I 
had to make the best of it. The herd landed about 
forty feet from me and I made two exposures 
before they realised what was happening. Then 
what a scattering there was! Mud flew in all 
directions and many rushed past, only a few 
feet away. After this 1 crossed the river to the 
sun-lit side ; puttingthe canoe bdiind a partly sub- 
merged log, 1 wuted, and pretty soon a doe and 
fewn came down the bank and, entering the river, 
swam across without seeing me. Soon another 
pair posed for me. Then a little later there was 
a great commotion as a large herd came crashing 
down the bank through the thick fringe of trees. 
Now the question was when to take the picture. 
Of course, I wanted a big stag as the centre of the 
picture. Does and small stags came in 
and finally I thought the last had come, and even 
though it was only a doe 1 pressed the button as 
she rushed down the bank. No sooner had 1 done 
this than an immense stag came immediately 
behind her, hesitated a moment in a perfect 
porition, looking directly at me, but before I eould 
re-set the shut, he had scrambled up the bank 
and disappeared. For the rest of the day I had no 
further luck. Many Caribou crossed the river, but 
all went below or above where I happened to be. 
Nevertheless, the day has been one of great interest 
It is sridom that one has a chance to aec so many 
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wild animals, and while watching them the wonder 
of this great migration was constantly before my 
mind. Every autumn, following the &st heavy 
snow that comes after October 20th, the northern 
Caribou commenced the southerly journey ; con* 
verging from their various summer haunts, they 
pass between Sandy River and Gaff-topsails, 
scattering again soon after they cross the railroad 
line to grass. The winters are spent toward the 
centre of the island. Then, as spring approaches, 
the great herd return to tiidr summer homes. In 
watching the southerly migration one is surprised 
at the great number of does, perhaps as many as 
fifteen or twenty to each stag. In fiu^ there are 
often large herds with no stags at all. This in- 
equality is not as great as it seems, for toward the 
end of the migration there are many great herds 
which contain only stags, but then they are mostly 
without antlers. As early as NovemW 8rd some 
of the stags drop their horns, very few carrying 
them into December. At what age the Caribou 
carry their best heads is not known, but probably 
the largest hmns are found on the stags ranging 
from seven to ten yean ai age. Unlike most deer 
the does of the Newfoundland Caribou usually 
have horns. Th^ are for the most part small ai^ 
without beauty, though occasionally a very fiur 
head u seen ; in form it is more like the antlen 
of the Virginia deer, and lades the characteristic 
brow paddle, vriudi the stags almost always have. 
The Caribou's colour varies with the individual and 
with the season. In general they are vriute in the 
winter and a soft brown or grey mouse odour 
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during the summer. The cause of the migration 
is presumably the search for food, but there is so 
IftUe data on the subject that one is scarcely justi- 
fied in making any definite statements. We know 
that by no means all the northern Caribou come 
south, many remaining in the extreme north of 
the peninsula: while quite as many stay in the 
southern part of the island during the summer. 
There is no apparent reason why those animals 
which spend the winter in the middle of the island 
<Hi the high plains and rolling hills should not stay 
there during the summer. Evidently there is some 
condition of which we know nothing, something 
which causes the vast herds to endure the hard- 
ships of the long trips of the autumn and spring, 
when they often have to fight their way through 
the thick ice of the frozen rivers and lakes. They 
travel easily and rapidly under almost all conditions, 
gliding over the soft, quaking bogs as readily as 
over the hard, ' rocky hills. Through the dense fir 
forests they break their way almost without noise. 
They take to the water l&e dudes, their heavy 
coats of air-containing hair making them so buoyant 
that they swim with several inches of the entire 
length their body showing; but though they 
swim with ease and raindity, they do not relidi alter- 
ing the very cold wata. I have often wktdied them 
hesitate fin* quite a long time befbre plunging in. 
The leads or roads which they follow have been in 
use year afta year, periiaps tar hundreds or thou- 
sands of years, for in many places deep fbrrows are 
worn in the rocks by the Imofii of countless thou- 
sands of Caribou, Travdl^g, at least in the autumn. 
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is done almost entirely by daylight, chiefly beftire 
10 in the morning and after 8 in the afternoon ; 
only during very bad weather, when the snow is 
becoming dangerously deq>, or when extreme cold 
threatens to freeze and so dose the rivers, do th^ 
move much at night One of the rights adiich 
I live in hopes of seeing is that of the south<bound 
animals crashing through the frozen rivers in a 
driving snowstorm, for then they have no fear of 
man and would be easy targets for the camera. 
Their one idea at such times is to reach their 
southern destination where they can, by constant 
work, procure sufficient nourishment from the 
snow-bound country. This winter they will soon 
be there, for the greater part of the migration has 
already passed, perhaps tiie largest migration that 
has occurred for many years. Fully two thousand 
have passed within my sight during the two weeks 
that I have been on Sandy River. They have 
treated me well, and if the weather had only beoi 
brighter, I should have had excellent pictures to 
show. This is the sixth consecutive year that I 
have spent at least part of the southerly migration 
season along Sandy River in the hopes of opportu- 
nity to photograjd! these beailtifiil creatures. But 
hitherto luck has always been against me. Two 
years ^[O, I spent six long weeks watdiing and 
hewing day by day that the migration would b^gin, 
but something had gone wrong with it, and it was 
not until well into December that the great herds 
of south-bound »nimala came along, and by tiiat 
time, of course, the stags had died thdr htmis. 
Othar times 1 have qtent two to four wedcs watdiing 
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the leads but without success. Why, you may ask, 
am I so anxious to |»etnK the Caribou, that I 
should devote myself year after year to the effort ? 
Surely there are many other animds to portray with 
camera, brushand pen, animals, too, that are easier 
to find perhaps ? That is, of course, true, but they 
are for the most part animals for better known, of 
which more or less truthftil pictures have been 
made, but the Caribou of Newfoundland have 
scarcely been fairly pictured. Paintings of them 
are usually grotesque caricatures of the graceful 
creatures. Lode at almost all the pictures that 
have been made, and what do you see ? A lean, 
sad, miseraUe creature with ungainly legs, exagge- 
rated knee-joints and a hang-dc^ expression that in 
no waysresemble the wild Caribou. How it comes 
that these animals are not .more foithfully jnetured 
is probably because the usual zoo specimens from 
which the studies are made are not in normal con- 
dition. They almost always suffer from a disease 
which changes tiieir entire appearance ; the poor 
creature survives but a short time in captivity, 
succumbing before it readies maturity to an illness 
which apparently is unpreventaUe. Thus it is that 
we see so few Caribou in captivity. The change of 
food, probaUy more than the change of living, is 
the cause of this. But whatever it may be, we 
never see a captive Caribou whidi resembles the 
animal in its natural haunts. To my mind there 
is no more graceftil, beautiftil animal than the 
Newfoundland Caribou, beantifiil in form and 
wcmderfiil in colour ; yet the questkm of indivi- 
duality among these creatures must be considered. 
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You w31 find magnificent stags wfaidi resemble the 
majestic elk ; then again there are many laige stags 
whose ugliness and ungainliness are such that they 
are almost comicaL So also with the does and 
fiiwns. People, as a rule, fail to realise thk mariced 
individuaUty in wild creatures, both as to appear- 
ance and character. Yet I belieTe it to ^ as 
great as, if not greater than, with the human being. 
The pictures which accompany this article, though 
they do not do justice to the originals, at least gpve 
some slight suggestion of thdr beauty, and I hope 
they will help to correct the common idea that ^e 
animals are ^ways ungainly and unlovely. If so, I 
shall fed even more fiiUy repaid than I have already 
been by the joy of doing the work itself. As to 
the pleasure of doing this work, I have no words at 
my command which will give any idea of it There 
is in it a peculiar fkscination, almost impossible to 
describe. A fiudnaticm uid pleasure which ofaG- 
toates all traces of the hardships, yes, and even 
suiTerings with which the work is often attended. 
To pve smne sort of a reality to this work, I fed that 
the writing should be done on the spot finr it has 
been add by the wise ones tlmt a man should be in 
the environment of whidi lie is writing. Surdy 
I am in the proper oivironmait even timugh the 
conditions scarcdy fevour writing, fer vriiile I see 
the pencil moving in a somewhat erratic manner 
over the paper, my hands are so benumbed by 
*w I can fiid nothing. How different frinn 
w riting in «n attic, where bare waUs state msolently 
and each step on the ridcety stairs m^jgests the 
pwtiwn oondng witiimanusoripts** returned witii 
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thmnksl” Diffisrent,too,fromaoo9gritudioorwarm. 
snug library with all its comforts. Among no such 
limiting surroundings am I writing, but out on 
the bare and Ueak yet beautiful barrens, where a 
carpet of richly-c(doured mosses fights with the 
sombre greys finr supremacy. No painted ceiling 
presses on my head, the great limitless, blue vault 
is above me, or the sun is at any rate shining with 
seductive warmth above the leaden-grey clouds 
which so persistently hide its beauty. Often the 
snowflakes, drivoi by an ill-tempered and keen- 
cutting wind, chase each other across the paper and 
play hide-and-seek with the pencil point. My eyes, 
besides being on my work, are also constantly scan- 
nii^ the country, for one can never tell at what 
minute a mighty stag or a silver-hued line of 
Caribou may come in sight. They seem to spring 
from nowhere, and almost before the camera can be 
pointed at them tiiey have come and gone, leaving, 
periuips, nothing more substantial than a mental 
picture. To have any chance of success, one must 
be keenly and constantly alert Hours and even 
days may pass without the sign of a Caribou, but 
it seems as soon as one relaxes for a moment the 
animals come. For this year, I must bid good- 
bye to these Caribou of Newfoundland. Perhaps 
next season we may meet again, when I may be 
better able to prove the beauty of the reindeer of 
the western world. With keen regret 1 roll up the 
tent My only companion, the fluSy jay, sits by my 
side and we share our fiuwwell m^. He knows 
I am going and murmurs softly as he watches me 
padc the canoe and start down the river. No 
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tangled mass of orange^buTed antbis Ineaks the 
graceful line of the canoe; my trophies, as yet 
invisible and of unknown quality, are packed in a 
tiny waterproof case, awaiting the magic touch of 
the chemicals which will discover whether or not 
my aim has been true. If true, I shall have 
pictures to show. If not, the many memories 
of the trip must suffice, and they will live and 
improve as the years go by. 




THE STORY OF A PORCUPINE 
HUNT 




CHAPTER III 


THE 8TOBY OF A POBCDPINE HUNT* 

How a Mriei of pbotosmpbs were made dlrectlj from the wild animal 
for the parpme of illoitratiiif a §tory. Probably the Unit time that wild 
animalf were ever made to pose in this way before the camera. 

In the month of April, 1901, a tdegnm from 
a New York publisher came to me as 1 was about 
to start off for a day’s bird work: “Come in 
immediately, have splendid story to illustrate.” 
The story proved to ^ about the Canadian porcu- 
pine — an animal I had not yet seen in its wfld state. 
Would I undertake to make the pictures entirely 
with the camera, so as to give a touch of realism 
more convincing than if the woric were done by 
hand ? Somewhat reluctantly I promised not only 
to make the set, but undertook to have it completed 
by June 10th. Having made this rather rash 
promise, the next step was to find out where to 
look for the porcupines — ^without having to go too 
fitr for them. Inquiries among my naturalist 
friends resulted in information which was not very 
hopefiiL The opinion was that the shortness 
time would it practically imposahle. 

Being blessed with a decidedly optimistic dis 
position, I h<^ for the best, ps^ed up an 
outfit of cameras and warm clothes, and started finr 
the Adirondacks. Inquiries among the leadeiits 
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of a very smaU village where the train dropped 
me one cold, rainy morning led me to hire a 
"rig" and drive many miles over roads which 
were roads in little more than name. For the long 
winter fiost, coming out of the ground, had con* 
verted the toad into a regular mire in which the 
wheels sank nearly to the hubs and frequently 
stuck in a most alarming way. Twice the decrepit 
harness gave way under the unusual strain. The 
prospects of ever reaching the little mountain farm 
were at times anything but promising, but by dint 
of much coaxing, picturesquely intermixed with a 
fair amount of " cussing ’’ and a great deal of good 
ludc, we finally drew up at a small log house of 
neat appearance. Now came the seemingly impos- 
sible task of making a backwoodsnoan understand 
that I wanted his help in connection with hunt- 
ing for porcupines, and jdiotographing the queer 
beasts so as to fit the story. This meant bringing 
in two characters, a man and a boy. The man 
proved most intelligent, and even though he 
regarded me for some time as a mild lunatic who 
might without risk be humoured in his strange 
whims and fimcies, he promised all the help I 
needed. One of his sons was about the age of the 
boy in the story, so it only remained for us to find 
the most important member — ^the porcupine. 

Now the finding of these animals is easy enough 
in the rqpons where th^ abound, but finding them 
and handling them are by no means the same. 
The porky has been said to have more good points 
than any other a sad but very true joke, 

which can only be thoroughly appreciated by those 
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who have attempted to control the cieatuiea. It 
unfortunately happens that they are almost entiidiy 
nocturnal in their hahits, coming out towards dusk 
and returning to thdr slee^ng quarters about 
dawn. As the photographic work could not he 
done at night it was necessary for us to secure our 
would-he, or perhaps I should say our would-not-he 
models during their nightly wanderings and keep 
them till morning, all of which sounds easy, but was 
none the less the cause of many tribulations and dis- 
appointments ; for, be it remembered, a porcupine 
can climb almost anything and if enclosed in a box 
will eat his way out within a few hours. We 
decided a sack would be the thing, so when on the 
first night we caught a fine ^nimAl which was 
prowling about seeking what he might devour in 
the way of spade handles or other wooden articles 
used by men, we put him in a sack, tied it up, and 
put it in a barrel. When morning came wecarried 
our victim to a place where the setting coincided 
with that of the story. The camera was carefully 
arranged, and the bag opened, and out rolled an 
AnimiJ which possessed not a single point, good or 
otherwise. All the quiUs had bear transferred to 
the sack, and we beheld a rough, hairy and voy 
aad'kxdi^ model utterly unsuited to our purposes. 
This was most unfortuimte, because the picture de- 
manded snow. And this small patch, hiddoa in a 
shdtered nook, a last remnant ot the winta, was 
the only snow in the region. The day was warm 
and springlike^ so that in a few hours too 
would be melted and our chance gcme for the 
year. There wu nothing to be dime for this day, 

a S 
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so after releasing our moulted ftiend we returned 
to Uie farmhouse sadder and wiser men. 

During the afternoon we made an enclosure 
which would safely contain our next victim, and 
when ni^t came we went out to hunt. Before 
long the dogs began a ftirious harking ; they had 
discovered two porkies behind the diicken house, 
fortunately not far from the new enclosure. With 
the aid ofthe dogs and bymuch puriiing we managed 
to get the prickly creatures inside and left them 
there till morning. Soon after break&st we started 
for the dwindling snow patch — a curious procession. 
One of the porcupines was slung from a pole, 
secured by all four 1^ ; in this way the man and 
the boy carried him, while I follow^ armed with a 
camera, tripod, and other paraphernalia. All went 
well till we came to the river, which had to be 
crossed in a very snudl, frail, low-sided punt. The 
river was a raging torrent owing to the recently 
melted snow, and the prospects ofreaching the 
opposite bank were not at all cheerftiL Two of us 
got into the punt with the porky* who was very 
well behaved until we were nearly half way over, 
when a lot of water rushed over ^e side, soaking 
the poorbeast,whoimmediatelyb^gan to squirm so 
vigorously that he got his feet out of the dip knots, 
and, finding himself free, made straight fixr the end 
of the boat where the man was devoting all his 
attention to paddling and steering. As a very 
dose companion a porcuirine is scarcely to be 
recommended, especially in a nnaU and very firafl 
boat in very rough water. The man had on heavy 
boots, and with these he pushed and pudted the 
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determined animaL But the mcwe he pushed the 
more determined did the animal become. Finally 
he took the paddle and with it managed to shove 
the creature back ; but with very nearly disastrous 
results, for the punt swung broadside to the yellow 
curling ripples, and only by good luck and prompt 
action were we aUe to avert a capsize. Finally we 
landed, a sadly bedraggled trio. The man’s feet 
looked much like pincushions, so fiill were they of 
the porky’s quills. It took us about an hour to 
drive that animal to the snow patch and another 
hour to persuade the obstinate bimch of quills to 
pose as required by the story. Finally, however, 
the picture was made, and as the animal had lost 
so many of his quills we released him as being of 
no further use. On returning to the farm we 
found that the second one, which we had imagined 
so securely imprisoned, had taken French leave, 
and we were left without a model for to>morrow. 
That night and several more we hunted in vain for 
another suitable pmky ; we found several, but all 
were of most disreputable appearance. 

At length the man suggested tiutt we goto some 
woods five or six miles away. There not only should 
we find an abundance of the a n i m als we sought, but 
the conditians would be thorou^ily satisfiictoiyfor 
the setting. All this sounded so hopcfbl that we 
psffVed up, and with blankets, cameras, and food 
suKtlies for five or six days we made an early start, 
of us cazryiqg our loads of about sixty-five 
pounds. It was a ddii^tfol walk through those 
mixed finests ; at times we made our way anung 
the dufc spruces and hmilodcs, walking on the soft, 
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spongy moss and cUmbing over the frequent 
windfalls. Then there would be hardwood ridges 
where the gleamii^ silver-and-white of the beeches 
and birches reflected all the tender tints of the 
ddicate spring leaves and bursting buds. Many of 
Ute early arriving warblers darted among the lace- 
like foliage searching for unwary insects. It was 
aU beautiful, but the hills were many and steep and 
the loads heavy, and, worst of all, ^e mosquitoes 
and black flies, those terrors of the otherwise perfect 
north-woods, were wakened to unwonted activity 
by the warmth of the spring sun. The edgeof the 
lidce was reached at last ; here we made camp in 
simple fashion. No tent from the dty outfitters. 
Itwas not needed in the land of birch-bi^. In less 
than an hour we had peeled ofTgreat slabs of glisten- 
ing bark, enough to cover our lean-to and render 
it proof against the most severe rains. Before the 
sun set we visited the lake and caught a few trout 
for suppor. Strange it is how mudi one enjoys 
a meal cooked out of doors, where the smell of 
burning wood permeates everything. The simplest 
food, badly cooked though it may be, and usually 
is, tastes better for than the best ol indoor ooddng. 
A few rashers of bacon cmled and smoked over 
the glowing embers, eaten with hot soda biscuits 
(often called scones) baked in the tin oven, is 
good enough fbr any man out in the woods, yet 
the same man would scorn sudi a dinner served 
on ddicate duna in a well-i^pdnted dining-room. 
Why is itf Just as fbr the fisherman it is not 
the fish but the conditions under vriddi they are 
cau|^t that gives the pleasure ; so it is with the 
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food. It is not the food itself but the sur- 
roundings, the envircHunent, which give it such 
a zest 

W e rolled ourselves in our Uankets on our springy 
beds of spruce boughs and watched the crackling 
fire, fascinated as one always is by the ruddy snudce 
as it swept upward toward the t winkling stars, 
fiuntly illuminating the dark branches of the sur- 
rounding trees. As we watched we listened — 
listmied for the sound of a wandering porcupine 
which, attracted by the smell of bacon, might be 
tempted to approadi our camp; While watching 
we often dozed, for we were tired with the healthy 
tiredness of outdoor life. It was, perhaps, ten o’clodc, 
the fire had died down to a few smouldering logs 
which sent up fitful flames of tiny sparks and blue 
wreaths of smdcy plumes, when we were awakened 
by the faint, shrill call of poreui»nes, several of which 
were evidmtly near by. We listened for some time 
until we thought we knew where the nearest cme 
was. Then, slipping on our boots and taking 
torches of Imeh-bark, we quietly made our way 
towards the sound. On we went, further and 
ftirther, ff»*ki"g our way with great difficulty over 
the fklbm trees, among thd upturned roots and the 
tangle of underbrush. Suddenly the flaring torch 
showed us a porky not twoity-fi ve foet away. The 
li ght strikinig the polished a£ the quilk gave 
hhn a most peculiar afqiearance. For a momoit he 
watdied us, surprised at the strange sight, thm, 
Anwtiing that we would look betttt Dram a greater 
dktaaoe, he started away with all us after Idm. 
Never have 1 taken part in a stranger chase. We 
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floundered in mudholes. tumbled over tree trunks, 
caught our feet in the hidden moss*eovered roots as 
we tried to dodge this way and that after the dusive 
creature who seemed not toknovr which way to go. 
First this way, thoi that way, sometimes with a 
sudden change of mind bade he would head, dodg- 
ing right between us, just as we were mixed up in 
various obstructions in the strange light cast by 
the three torches, our dancing shadows chasing 
each other like dark phantoms. On and on we went, 
paying no attrition to our directiem, till at last we 
cornered the bewildered beast between the root 
knees of a large cedar. With ctmsidcrable difficulty 
we fiistened a stout line around one hind leg of the 
indignant creature, and with still greats difficulty 
drove him to where we thou^t the camp should 
be. Apparently we had been going m dtdes while 
stumbling through the woods, and thou^ not more 
than a few hundred yards fiom the starting-point, 
we were so bewilder^ that ntme oil us could say 
where the camp was. Finally, after many fidse 
directions and signs had been followed, we were 
surprised by a thin column of smoke and sparks 
rising only a few yards away ftvmi vriiere we were 
holding a consultation. Had it not been tott that 
smoke we might have wandered till daylight. 

On arriving at the camp we were mudi surprised 
and amused to see a flne big porcupine hurrying 
away. The rascal had been stealmg our bacon at^ 
we came in time to save onfy a small part oil ft. 
Hastily securing our c^tive to a tree atump^ we 
procedtod to catch the re tr e atin g tUe£ . Soon we 
had him tied by the hind legs to a oonvenient tiee^ 
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and we returned to the camp to secure more 
thoroughly the first-caught poricy. To our utter 
disappointment we discovered nothing but the end 
of the cord, which he had evidently bitten throu|^ 
It is scarcely necessary to say that we were utterly 
disgusted at our bad luck, or carelessness, wbidiever 
you like to call it. We had learned our lesson 
however, and immediately took precauti<ms against 
the escape of our last victim. Then we all crawled 
into the lean-to for a few hours* sleep. The ni^^t 
was warm, so we had allowed the fire to die down, 
and we arranged our blankets in the dark. A 
shout of surprise and pain ftom the man caused me 
to quickly strike a match and by its flickering lig^t 
I saw a most amusing si^t. The escaped porcu- 
pine had retreated to the inner part of the lean-to, 
and finding the blankets very much to his liking, 
had decided to make his bed there and then. The 
man in moving the blankets had come into contact 
with the animated pincushion and had reoaved a 
full dose of quiUs into his hands, with the result 
that he entirely &iled to see the ftmny side of the 
situatum. Of course he was powerless to do any- 
thing with his fingers in that. oondHion, so after 
lighting a torch I extracted dl the qiiiUs,n painM 
and very tedious tadc. The Ik^ in the meantime 
kept his eye on the policy. Eventually dl the quills 
wow removed, and then the porlqr was fitftened to 
a tree to await Ihe moniing’s work. 

After ft few hours of rafireihiqg sk^ we were 
up, and by Rie time the sun was h^ miough we 
b^gan the photogn^hie work. One of the pictures 
called fer a lab shore setting; this required my 
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gmng into the ice*o(dd weter with the camera, and 
a more miserable half-hour I have seldom spent, 
tor apart from the cold, and the water was well 
above my knees, the air was filled with thousands 
of detestable black flies and ** no-see-ems," whose 
poisonous stinging Ute nearly drives a man crazy. 
It was no frin, but really ha^ work, and I could 
not help thinking that ntting in a comfortable 
studio making drawings was fisr easier than making 
photographic illustrations of wild animals. 

One of the subjects, was a porcupine idtting 
among the topmost branches of a hemlock tree. 
How I blessed the author of the story for choosing 
such a tree with its bending branches. We cut 
down a vigorous-looking tree, took off the top and 
stuck it firmly in the ground. The next question 
was, how ooidd we induce the porky to climb it ? 
Apparently there was no question about it so far 
as the animal was concerned, he simply refrised 
p(wt Hank, and nothing that we could do had the 
slightest effect on his determination. With any 
other small creature it would have been an easy 
matter to place him exactly where we widied, but 
unfortunately <me cannot handle these prickly 
customers. Finally we tied the perverse beast 
to a stout pole, hoisted him up, and when he 
grasped tiie IwaiMsh we cut the cord, whereupon he 
promptly idl to the ground, and we had to r^eat 
thisoporation several times befbrehe at lastdedded 
to hold <m and the picture was quickly made. 

Another iSustration reqpured a dug-out canoe. 
The man said he knew where there used to be an 
old one, which we might be aUe to find in a certain 
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tangled swamp. On our wa^'to the place we 
found a fine porky ntting ‘asleep on the branch ai 
a tall spruce. Surely an excellent opportunity fat 
securing a model with very little trouUe. Simply 
cut down the tree and we would have him, so 
thought we. Porky thought differently, As we 
cut, up he went till he reached the topmost 
branches. The tree swung slowly as the last strokes 
of the axe cut thiou^, then with gradually 
increasing speed it heeled over, grazing another 
tree as it fell The porky took advantage of the 
situation to scramble off the fidlen tree on to 
the standing one, and there he stayed, smiling, I 
imagine, at our discomfiture. To cut down the 
second tree was the work of only a few minutes, 
and we b^an, but before half a dozen white chips 
had flown ftom the keen edge of the axe the clever 
creature decided that it was movmg time, and he 
left the vibrating tree and climbed into the branches 
of another one. The pursuit was hopeless, so we 
gave up and continued our search for the dug-out, 
which we eventually discovered in a long aban- 
doned beaver canal leading finom the swamp to ti^ 
lake. When I say we ftmnd ftie dug-out, I should 
m<we properly say we found half of it, for that was 
all that remained of the rough-hewn craft. Of 
course itwould not float ; we therefore placed it in 
very shallow water so that it rested on the bottom, 
with the broken end on a tussock, and when we 
brought the necessary porcupine the following 
f nc r»*i»* g we were able, with very slight trouble, to 
the lecture just as it was described in the 
story. The camera was (daced so that the broken 
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put of the cuioe cune against the edge of the 
plate. We had many other interesting and some- 
times tiring experiences before the series of pictures 
was completed, and it was with great pleasure that 

1 sent in the result two days ahead of tbe appointed 
time. 

This was probably the first animal story ever 
illustrated entirely with the camera in which a 
really wild or, I should say, many wild animals were 
used and every detail of the described scenes 
rendered as accurately as though done with the 
brush. Whether the results justify the labour is 
a question. Apart firom the fact that they give a 
touch of realism and so make the story appear 
more true, I should be inclined to answer it in the 
negative. Such pictures are not easy to procure, 
but there is in the making of them an element of 
sport which is a reward for all of the hardships, 
and further than that it takes one into the woods 
where there is unlimited opportunity to learn 
something of the great out of doors, where Nature 
has always something new to tell us if we will but 
use our ears and our eyes. And when at the end of 
each day’s work in the woods we roll ourselves up 
in our blankets, we sleep— sleep that delicious 
refreshing sleep of the kind unknown to the 
man who works only in the studio. 
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CHAPTER IV 


BIROS ANO THE CAMERA 

Nowadays, when the camera forms a necessary 
part of the nature-interviewer's and pleasure-seeker’s 
outfit, no creature, human or otherwise, is safe from 
the press-the-button brigade. Nearly every person 
who can afford one, and many who cannot, possess 
or hope to possess a camera, and with these evoy 
imaginable object, animate or inanimate, is por- 
trayed. Comparatively few, however, of the great 
army ever direct their ener^es to the photographing 
of birds. It is difficult to account iat this lack of 
interest in such a fascinating bnmch of camera 
work ; perhiqis it is because so few people know or 
care for the feathered tribes, while evoi those who 
really do interest themselves in these usefiil mem- 
bers of creation fear the many difficulties to be 
met with in bird photography. Not many pei^le 
are possessed of a sufficient amount of patience 
to watch quietly through the long hot hours of a 
summer’s day in the hopes of perkapt weevaing a 
single photognqih of a live Urd. Without this 
patience no one need hope to succeed. Tru^ an 
occasional ^'snapshot” s^en conditions happm to 
be fitvourable may, and sometimes does, result in 
the obtaining of a good picture, but he who would 
interview a bird with the eameramust be prepared 
far endfess dis^pointments; and, should wedn 
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pass by and no good photographs he secured, he 
must not be discouraged. Birds are somewhat 
uncertain in their moods, and years of persecu- 
tion man have had the effect of instilling in 
them a very natural feeling of fear and distrust, 
which can only be changed by kindness and 
patience. 

My chi^pter on Uie worm-eating warbler and her 
fiunily offers a good examine of what patience and 
&ir treatment can accomplish with birds. It must 
not be imagined that this comparatively rare bird 
would come so near the camera when first we met : 
that would have been expecting too much. Only 
after she — ^for I presume it was a female — had 
learned to know me, and realised that I intended no 
harm, did she place such confidence in one whom 
she had probably considered her natural enemy. 
Let <me of these warblers be seen by a collector, 
and what is its fate ? Death, with Science as the 
threadbare and usually valueless excuse. Would 
that more of the so-called collectors (I do not refer 
to those who are really working upon a scientific 
basts and with a knowledge of tbdr subject that 
enables them to do the good expected of them) 
mig^t more often exchange the gun for the camera I 
If that could be, photographers as well as the birds 
would be the gainers, so that from a selfish stand- 
point, if fin: no other reason, I would recommend 
the harmleas camera. Take for exam|de the accom- 
panying jnctures of a fomily of young crested fly- 
catchers. Sur^th^are more likdyto give pleasure 
in this form than if they were a set of t^ most 
perfectly made ** skins,** arranged with infinite care 
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in s fimcy cal^et. These fly^catchefs I had watched 
ever since their arrival into the world. Thdr 
nursery, so caiefhUy made, was placed inside the 
dead branch of an old apple tree. With full 
consideration fiM* the comfort of the prospective 
family of six, the parents had gathered a quantity 
of pine needles, and of these entirely was the 
actual nest made ; a few feathers were added as a 
lining that would keep the nestlings warm in thdr 
earliest babyhood. 

During the first few days of their lives the 
youngsters were 1^ no means objects of beauty ; 
rather were they grotesque, with thdr large hea^ 
and small pinkish bodies, loosdy covered with 
wrinkled skin, and entirdy innocent of feathers or 
any other covering whatever. Watching their 
extremdy rapid growth, I decided that by July 4th 
some, if not all of them, would be nearly ready to 
be launched out into the great worid of many 
enemies ; so it was tm that day the femily posed 
forme. 

It usually hastens that in a brood ot lords there 
is a weakling, so I was not surj^ised to find uptm 
dose examination that one of tiiese fly-catchers was 
smaller than he really shoold have been ; and not 
only was small, but much undevdoped. While the 
others were almost able to fly, be oouU not even 
keep his halanee, so flar that reasoo I was unable to 
plaMhimonlhei^^bnndi that Ibrmed the perdi 
firrhisbrothenandristers, They were strang and 
wdl devdoped, but of immanageaUe dhposteioiis. 
Though perfedty able to dt on tibe faraadi, it was 
a long while bef^ I could inAioe them to do so. 
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One in particular aggravated me beyond umrds. 
Inatead of using his feet for what nature intended 
them, he insisted on clutching tightly hold of his 
wings,asthoughthatweTeof thedigfatest use. If I 
disengaged the unruly members and placed his toes 
as they should be — around the branch — he would 
roll off, either backward or forward, exactly as a 
mounted bird would do if the 1^ wires were not 
secured. For fully fifteen minutes this perform- 
ance was kept up, varied only in its tiresome 
monotony by the other four nestings. Every little 
while they would simultaneously follow the bad 
example of the little scamp — ^who^ by the way, was 
about the hugest and strongest of the brood — and 
with (me a(X!ord, as though they had been released 
from thdr support by the pressing of an electric 
button, they would all drop off. 

It is quite probable that most people who were 
so unfortunate as to have been anywhere in 
the vicinity of New Yotk will remember with 
unpleasant distinctness the heat of the national 
hoUday-^uly 4th, 1900. In the iq>ple (wchard 
where thefly-catidiers had thdr nest, a^ which was 
in a hoUow entirdy surrounded by hills, the heat 
was intense, for the breeaes did not venture near. 
On the higher ground the trees might be seen 
lazily waving thdr topmost branches, as though 
wisUng to mferm the world of the foot that up 
there, at least, the soft summer winds deigned to 
live; and I devoutly widied my friends the fly- 
catchers had not chosen fbr thehr nestling |daoe 
thu orchard, whidi seemed as thou|^ it had been 
transplanted from the tropes. 
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With the persjmtioii dri|qpiiig from every pore, 
and the horse-flies trying persistently to make their 
dinner off* myneck,is it to be wondered at that my 
stock of patience wu soon nearly exhausted ? Yet 
there was something decidedly amusing in the beha- 
viour of my little models, their peculiar objection to 
the business of posing and the aggravating manner 
in which they expressed thdr disapproval of the 
whole proceeding. Many times 1 would succeed in 
putting three or even four on. And then, just as I 
was picking up the last of the unruly crew, the first 
and then the second would fall limply to the ground. 
When these were restored to their perch the others 
would drop off one by one. It really was quite 
enough to try the patience of a saint. Suddenly,and 
with no apparent reason, the young rascals became 
possessed of a better spirit, and sat as quiet as models 
should. I was greatly relieved at this welcome 
change, but how was it to be accounted for? 
Apparently the conditions had not altered, so I was 
forced to bdieve that a note, whidi <me of the parents 
had just uttered, was a command to the young ; 
perhaps he had discovered that I meant no harm, 
and therefine wished his ehildrei^ to bdiave them- 
selves. Whatevor was the cause 1 was thankful 
for it, and immediate)^ arranged the camera, so that 
in a fow mkmtet all the Masters and Misses Fly- 
catcher were secured by the dry ready to be 
handed down to^ we hi^ an ad m i r ip g posterity. 

No sooner had I ma^ the ei^osure, than Mrs. 
Fly-catcher arrived ; till then she had not shown 
very much anxiety te her youngsters, but now she 
repealed with some Und of insect in hw ei^padous 
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beak, and ivith a peeufiar note die conveyed to the 
little ones the news that there was food near 

It is quite in acondanee wiUi the rules and 
regulations of bird life that when food is brought 
to the nest, eadi member of the hungry (and to be 
a young is to be hungry) fomify ^aU open his 
or ho* beak to its greatest extent. Whenthereare 
dx such mouths open, and eadi head, held on high, 
tremUes violently in pleasurable antidpation of the 
hoped-for morsel, we cannot help wondering how 
Iqr any possibility the parent Ixrd can dedde which 
shall have the food. She appears, however, to waste 
no time in ocmsideiing the difficult problem, but 
instantly drops the insect, or whatever it may be, 
into one ofthe many mouths. Then, after remaining 
for a few seconds to see that the nursery is as clean 
as it should be, she hurries awayinquestof aftirther 
sujqily of food. 

Now the five young birds before me understood 
full wdl the dgnificance of their mother’s call, and 
one after another they opened their mouths, but in 
a balf-hearted way that was most ridiculous. 
Evidently they realiiwd the feet that things were 
not quite as they should have been, and t^t 
peifa^M^ after all, thqr were not going to be fed. At 
any rate it was better to be folty prepared, and so 
it was that, as each one sat with adfiyexpresatmon 
his fece and his beak partfy open, I made the 
jneture of which the accompanying is a reproduc- 
tion. After takfaig another photograih, showing 
toe entire brood on toe stump that oontained their 
oo^hmne, I lefttoeminpoa s Bes io noftoemehard, 
and sou^t for myaeilf a place vdiere the breeaes 
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Mew, there to rest from the arduous, thoi^ 
interesting, labour of photographing recalcitrant 
fly-catchers under the direct rays of the Imt July sun. 

On such a trying day the open Adds and scrub 
lands offered but slight indhcement for bird hunting, 
and so I chose by prdierence the woods and thickets 
that bordered the stream. 

It was a likdy place flw Inrds, but the heat was 
great, and I wandered in that aimless way whudi 
seldom leads to flnding anything. Here and there 
beneath the kindly shadow of a heavily foliaged tree 
1 noticed birds, but they showed little animation, 
and sat quietly with beaks open as though gaqang 
for breath. Birds sufihr greatly from heat, so that 
on dajrs idien the temperature is high they move 
about but little^ exoq>ting during the earlier and 
later hours of the ^y, preferring rather some 
secluded and shady place where they may rest 
undisturbed during the hours the greatest heat. 

Not flnding anything new, I remembered the 
beautifril basket-like nest of the Red-eyed Vireo, in 
which, but twdive days ago, I had seen two ^ggs 
and two tiny naked bodies that had so recently left 
the cramped quarters of thqr imprisoning shdL 
Probahly by now they would ^ve abandoned thdr 
nest and be hiding in the dense tangle of vines 
that grew bweath the bmging endle. It wmdd 
be difficult to And them, but feirtune is often kind, 
and I would try her once nmre. 

The nest as I drew near bote tiie semManoe o^a 
deserted house, and indeed it proved to be empty, 
but even in its enqptineas it was an olgeet of 
intoest. I noticed for the fleet time that it was 
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largely composed of strips of the paper hornet’s 
nest. These were held in plaoe by numerous 
threads of caterpillar silk and decorat^ with tufts 
of white material, prohaUy cocoons’ or spiders’ 
nests. The entire structure was wonderfiilly 
ftshioned and was a good example the extra- 
ordin^ skill of the little ardiitects. While 1 was 
examining all these exquisite detafls, my attention 
was attracted by a Ixrd-like sound in the thicket 
nearby. Was it the note ofa young bird? Iwaited 
anxiously for a repetition of the sound. For a few 
minutes all was quiet, only a wood-thrush sang its 
rich, sad soi^, and in the distance a woodpecker 
tapped the trunk of a dead tree. Then another 
sound came from the undergrowth, only the faint 
peep-peep of a young bird, but it ddig^ted me, for 
on a carefiil approach, amoqg the leaves 1 discovered, 
sitting there on the lower Iwanch of the silky 
cornel, one of the most beautiful young Ixrds 1 
have ever met, fit indeed to have been cradled in 
the marvellous nest I had been admiring, for it was 
a young Red-eyed Vireo— twelve days old— the age 
when its beauty is more ccmsincuous than at any 
other period of its life. 

There was no gaudy colouring to this little ball 
of fluff that it did not need. Nothing could 
enhance the beauty of this softly odoured bird ; 
almost might it be called a living symphcmy in 
grey, for the breast was very pale grqr, pearly in 
its extreme ddicaqr; tiie was of various 
shades of soft grqr, while the back was of a 
delicste grey nr olive-green that harmonised most 
perfectly with tiie other subtle diades. 
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As a rule, whoa young birds are disoomed 
shorUy after they have left the nest, thqr first of 
all sit absolutely still with beak pointed upwards, 
and think themselves unseen. As aooa, however, 
as they know they have been detected, they drop 
down among the leaves and undergr owt h and are 
instantly lost to view. My little finend followed 
no such line of action. The moment I placed my 
finger near him, he hopped on to it in a most 
confiding manner. He seemed quite tame and 
rather tired, and 1 imagined he had beat having 
tus first lesscm in fiying and was therefiare exhausted. 
Whatever may have been the cause I know not, 
but it was not very long before he nestled himself 
down, and gradually closing his eyes, went fost 
asleep, quite regardless of his strai^ perdi. In 
this way he remained until a call firom one of his 
parents awakened him ; he careAilly stretched his 
small self and then looked about him, with an 
expresskm of ** Where am 1 ? ” 

Fearing lest he should beomne too lively, I 
replaced him on his natural perch and made ready 
the camera. Ifis wakefolness was, howevw, only 
temporary, and befiwe I had made a third exposure 
he was fiut asleep again. Sol left the sleeping atom 
to be watdied over by tirose vdio, for but a few 
slmrt wedcs, would be his ittstnietors and guardians, 
and went to pay a visit to uiovenbird whose beauti- 
fol dome-shap^ nest was hidden among the dead 
leaves in the woods near by. She was at home 
when I called, so I dedded to photogra^ her. 
Unfortunately the roof of the arched nest cut off 
the light so tiiat under existing drcumstaoces a 
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good ^ctuie could ictrody be hoped for. A small 
lookiiig-glass, howevert served to alter things, by 
throwing the sunli^t into the nest, so that cmly a 
very short exposure was necessary. 

My mind was folly made up to make the forther 
acquaintance of this little thrudi-like warbler after 
the arrival of her brood, for it is onl^ then that one 
can really get to know a bud. The day arrived, and 
the four little trembling pink bodies had taken the 
place of the spedded eggs. They were too small to 
^lotograph tiien, so I left them tat two days and 
then made one photograph, thinking that later on, as 
they grew stronger, I should be aUe to photogr^h 
them at different stages of their growth. But this 
was not to be. As I iqtjnoached the domed 
nursery I was greeted by the {dtifol cmnplaining 
note of the pair of ovenldrds. This was not the 
way in which thqr usually greeted me. I feared 
the worst, and my fears were realised. In place of 
the nest there was only a tangled and shattered 
heap of weed stems and dry leaves — ^the materials 
that but a few hours before had constituted a 
beautiful example of bird architecture. In the 
soft earth, within thirty indies of the ruins, was the 
print of n cat’s foot. Sick at heart, 1 left the 
scene of misery and desolation, vowing an awftd 
vengeance i^ainst cats in generaL 






CHAPTER V 

“ BLUEY ” : * A TBUE 8TOBY Of THE VBBY BEST 
PET BIBD 

The scene was laid in an abandoned apple 
orchard, situated in a snug little valley, surrounded 
on all but the southern ade by heavily timbered 
hills; these kept constant guaid, ever ready to 
check the advance of the cold north wind, that 
enemy of the spring vegetation. Here it was that 
the sun’s rays were held captive during the many 
hours of the steadily lengthening days, so that birds 
flocked in great numbers, in quest of the many 
insects that were brought to life by the generous 
warmth ; here also the first buds were to be found. 
They pe^ed out as thou{^ frightened, and the 
lurds took advantage of these delicacies and ate 
liberally of the supply so easily procured. 

With one exertion all the birds were tpoiding 
the long, farij^t ^ys (many cd^wating.their return 
frmn Southern quartm) in flying abwt, singing, 
and en|j(qrii^ flie Heavoi-sent sunshine of qning — 
the power was the leaves from their 

l^tectiiig dtealiha. to dotlto the woods once more 
in a rich green covering; the coveting that must 
protect the mmeddieatefloweci frwn&eseorchfng 
heat of the midstimmer sun. 

All nature seemed to be regoieing in thedeatii<tf 
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winter with its hardy Nilentless Any, that had smitten 
the woods and hedgerows as tiioiigh with a poison 
Ineath, and bared trees save the sturdy ever- 
greats, al<me able to withstand its fhiious onslaught 
without striking their oolouis. 

It was the middle ot April. Here and there in 
the woods, where the sun's rays had not yet 
penetrated, mi^t be found small patches of snow, 
the gravestcmes of the departed winter ; near these 
the Uoodroot, white as though btmi of the melting 
snow, lifted its leaf-encirded stem, and the Dutch- 
man's Iweedies, with its lace-like leaf and rows of 
queer little nodding flowers, sprang from the rich, 
leafy mould. These, with the many tinted hepatica, 
vriKMe harfy leaves withstand the coldest winter, 
were the harlangers of spring, sharing together the 
honour of announcing to other plants that 'twas 
time to rise and make ready, tar the seascm was 
advandng, and the country must be decorated for 
the cmning gala months so near at hanA 

Among the birds who came to the old apple 
OTchard so riidtered from the wintry fierceness of 
the north winds that insects hatched out earliest 
here and the buds first r^tened and oflhred ddicknis 
morsds to the Bhidnrds, were the many visitors who 
would tarry but a few short days befim once more 
resumiqg the journ^to their northkm breeding 
grounds. From these they would return in a fow 
months, acoompamed by one or more Inoods of flilly 
grownyouiigstersaOjcniiifrg in the great {ffooession 
that wr^ later on be journqdng soulhward----wliea 
the nights began to be and the treei (by 
dianging thdr drem Item green to colours that 
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in thdr bnUianey and variety would outrival the 
tints of the setting sun) bq^an to give waniing 
that autumn had oome, and odd weather might 
soon be expected. 

While many of the birds, as we have already 
noticed, were (mly visitors, fiur the greater 
number were old fiiends that had omne onoe more 
to build their nests, rear their young, and fill the 
woodlands with song. What would the woodsbe 
without the softmelody of the feathered choristers ? 
The early morning and the evempg, too^ would he 
robbed of their greatest charm. 

Notwithstanding all the attractions offered by 
nature in sndi praftiaion, at this, her happiest 
season, Mrs. Bluebird, who had taken up her 
quarters in a soft nest of grass snugly arraoged in 
a dark warm cavity in the dead bran^ of an ^qde 
tree, now sat there true to her trust day after day, 
imparting her life-impdling watmtii toher five pale 
green treasures, amoothand round and more precious 
than the rufeest jewds. Forneartytwokng wedrs 
sat tins expectant mother, a modd of patience and 
omstanty, never Ibr a moment haviqg her duoge 
except when it became n ec cs sa i y to satisfy her 
hunger. No leas constant was her matq who ktyt 
his wetdi near by and sai^ soft love aongs to lus 
patient littie wife^ He too was awaitmg the time 
nhen the kngeddtar young would emerg e feem 
thebdieils. The great dqr came at lest, the day 
of days. . The soft winds ii tyriqg mur m ur ed as 
they carsied the sweet pesAune of tile eaity flowers 
throof^ ths'Otchesd. Mm BlnebM left e defieate 
tranbling smsatinn banealh her fe e lh e r ed fareasti 
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an ^gg moved, a tmy atom had outgrown its con* 
fining shell, its bill already protruded when the 
mother glanced among the feathers to see that all 
was progressing fevourahly. Who shall say what 
wne her sensatitxis whan she saw that first sign of 
lifi^ the reward of her long vigil to which she had 
been so untiringly feithfiil ? Can we ask whether 
she realised what was happening, this great mystery 
ot life whi^ was being enacted in that branch of 
the apple tree ? Did she take it all as a matter of 
course, just an episode in the day's work ? Perhaps 
so, but it was none the less important to the new 
mother. Should you doubt this statement, call to 
mind, if you can, seeing a lard interrupted at this 
crisis, what anguish is diqdayed, actually heart- 
raiding in its pitiful intensity, and doubt if you will 
whether or not there is an i^preciatkm of the over- 
whelming importance of this fiunily event. Even 
after the young are partly grown tte parents have 
their wdfiure so dee^y at heart that they will risk, 
yes, and even court disaster to tlmmsdves rather 
than allow any harm to befell the precious young- 
sters. What is more pathetic than the bird that 
pretends to be dissbled in order to coax the 
intruder to feflow her, that her young may have 
time and ^^poctunity to hide themselves. With 
seemingly broken wh^ or brokoi legs dragging 
pamfii%hdnndhershe flutters akog a few yards 
diead of the pursuer, until in some unknown way 
she is assured that her yoin^ are in safety^. Then 
what a (feai^l O0t she flies and is soon lost 
to view. All ttfe demonstrstss how seriously 
bnds rqpnd the reymtfiaities crf pa rea t uge. Let 
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us peep into the Bluebirds’ nest as one by one the 
eggs open. 

For many days these tiny creatures will have 
but two ideas, eating and sleeping. These to them 
represent life, and they reqxmd with wcmderful 
rapidity to their inspiration. Now that the hatch- 
ing has come at last, great indeed is the excitement 
while the industrious parents keep up a steady 
search for insects with whidi to feed thdr ever 
hungry brood. With the first light of day they are 
out, searching diligently for the early insects in the 
dew-laden grass, and not until Icmg after the sun 
has disappeared behind the western hill do the 
hungry youngsters stop crying for food. 

At fii^ the fiedglings were anything but beauti- 
ful — small, fot, shapeless, naked bodies with 
slender necks, and heads so much too large, and 
with closed eyes that but added to their grotesque 
appearance. At the slightest sound all their heads 
would be instantly elevated, and with sundry 
squeaks thdr moutb would <^en so wide that it 
looked as if they could swallow themsdves. If no 
food was forthcoming, the heads, after swaying 
unsteadily .for a fow mmnenls^wmikl one fay one 
drop, and onoe mote Ibcmpartof that hot, heaving, 
shapdess mass. Bi^idly these youngsters grew, 
assuming shape and galheting' strength; fesdiers, 
too, began to sf^eor, and the time thqr ware a 
few days old their eyes were open, and the naked 
bodies were partly dotbed. It does not take kn^ 
for young birds to attain their IhB siae ; earfo day 
mskea a dififereneem their sppaarenca that must he 
seentobeieahaad. Wind p i es auw meat theehange 
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have given to Mrs. BludM I How proud of her 
fiunily must die have been I That is» if we can judge 
the bird’s poiiA of view fima what our own would 
be under similar omditacms. Perii^ to do so is 
entirdy wrong. And yet, after dose study of birds 
and animals one is fbroed to rediae that ^e differ- 
ence between theirs and human characteristics is 
not so great as many would siqtpose. For, jealousy, 
individual likes and dislflces, sdfishness, generosity, 
the sense of cmnmon lesponsildity— all of these 
are to be fbuad m even the smallest of birds. 

It was on the iburteentli day that two of the brood, 
being somewhat stnmger and huger than their 
ccnnpanions, climbed to the entrance of the nest 
and took a general mmmf ot the surroundings. 
What thoughts were theirs as th^saw for the first 
time the beauty of the great world I They balanced 
themsdves wi A considerable uncertainty, standing 
with much of tiieir weight on the tarsus (bed), fmr 
their feet wck stffl very weak, hut owing to the 
extreme sharpness of thdr toe-nafls, thqr were able 
to hold securdy to the rongh faoriL 
It was at this time that we came into the story. 
Whfle strolling through the orohard m seardi ot 
material fisr fahd j^Mrtogtaphs and study, we saw 
the two youBig birds at the ent r anee of their nest 
Here was the dunce 1 had been lookhig f ar a 
young nuchodthatooiihl he pktnred periodiealfy 
to show its growth and deva h apment The feet 
was very evideiri that if we wanted one of this 
brood far a pet, and an ebgeet for study, there was 
notimetokise, ferwitida a Ihw hours they would 
dlbeleavinf teaest; aoeoedin|^WBaeleetedone 
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that seemed tame and tractable, and carried him 
home that very day. The parents did not appear 
to notice the theft, for the kidnapped uttered 
no sound as we carried him off. 

From the very beginning he bore promise of 
having a somewhat unusual disposition ; tame, 
confiding, affectionate and full of little tricks that 
were an endless source of pleasure to us all. 
Knowing what his colour would be in the near 
future, though at present he was spotted with tints 
of bluish gray, we by common consent bestowed 
the name of “ Bluey ” on our pet, and it was not 
long before he feathered himself to suit his name. 

Of course all young birds require feeding by 
hand until after they reach their ftdl size, and 
Bluey was no exception to the rule, but, unlike 
other fledglings, he was by no means cmitent to 
sit on his perch and be fed in the regular way. 
He demanded far more attention and, if you 
please, must needs have a person’s Anger upon 
whidi to stand, while he recdved mouthful after 
mouthful of mashed potato and fgg. The quantity 
he ate was out of all i«oporti<m to his diminutive 
size ; in less than two days he woilld consume an 
amount of food about equal to his own bulk. As 
he grew older less food would satisfy him, but stiU 
his appetite rmnained most excdloit. 

Looked at ftom the standpomt of an orthodox 
cage bird, Blu^, during the flzst few months, 
could not be oonndered a success; in feet, he 
objected thorauj^y to being confined to a cage, 
and continually; this, however, was our 

own feult, as we aUoi^ him ao mudi flreedom 

W.L.C. a 
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that he was a regular qmiled child. His cage, 
with sevoal others, was hung in a large wire 
enclosure, and of this domain Bluey considered 
himself absolute monarch; he would go into his 
cage cmly for food and water, or to drive out some 
intruder, for he was cock-of-the-walk, and the other 
birds gave way to him, evoi those that were larger 
and stronger; Fluff and She, the pair of rose* 
breasted Grosbeaks, were frightened into a state 
of abject terror when Bluey threatened them, and 
this he did quite frequently, seeming to enjoy their 
complete discomfiture. Any attention which we 
might pay to other birds called forth an angry 
remonstrance from this little autocrat. He even 
objected to any bird sitting on one’s shoulder — 
a porch he considered his own right and privily, 
and one that he fiiUy intended no other bird should 
share. 

At times it became necessary to shut him in 
his cage, and he would then content himself for a 
few moments by giving vent to his displeasure in 
repeated calls-Hsharp, impatient notes that alwa^ 
showed his lordship was angry. If no one paid 
attenti<m to him, cage fi j^ting would bqgin, and 
he would bang his head against the wires. It was 
not Icmg before he had t(»n out all the forehead 
feathers, and with his little bald head he was not 
an object of beauty. After taking a bath, whidi 
he did once or twice eadi day, hia i^pearanoe was 
positively ludirarous. His mhid, however, was flur 
above such things as personal looks, and he became 
more and'more affectionate and omnpanionalde^ 
always haiqiy if only allowed to nestle snugly hi 
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a person's partly closed hand. Then he would go 
to sleepaspeaceftilly as a child in its mother’s arms, 
uttering a peculiar little chirp as he coaed himself 
into a comfortable position. Hewasvetyparticular 
never to sit in a hand except with his hc^ towards 
the fingers; occasionally by mistake he got in 
facing the wrist, but he would immediately hop out, 
and, turning round, assume his regular position. 
When in a particularly affectionate mood he liked 
to rub his beak repeatedly on one’s fingers, before 
going to sleep. This seemed to be a mark of 
endearment, somewhat after the manner in which 
a dog rubs his nose against his master’s hand. It 
must be an unusual habit, for in all my experience 
with small birds 1 have known of no shnilar case. 

At times, but by no means often, Bluey per* 
formed a littie tiicJc that was as remarkaUe as it 
was beautifiil. If one of us hdd up a hand (and 
no stranger need apply) and called him by name, 
he would immediatdy fly down, and after hoveriog 
fi)r 8(Hne seconds, singii^ the while, alight and rub 
his lull several times, usually on the first finger. 
It was notbeaUe that he aiway$ perched so as to 
&oe the fingers, and never, even Iqr acddoit, 
departed ficom this rule. Why this should be was 
a constant sonioe of speculation, and one that I 
fear must fin ever remain amcmg the many 
mysteries bod-life. We try, gnaalfy in vain, 
to discover the reasons for the actions of birds, but 
it is dilBcuh, as we have hut our own expetioiBes 
to go Iqr, a^ vriule birds do most undoubtedfy 
th^ pfobably do so in a totalfy diftrent 
manner frun ourselvea. When Bhicy saw his bath 

o S 
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being made ready he knew perfect^ well what it 
meant, for hewoidd sit on my sleeve as soon as the 
large glass tray was taken, and there wait while it 
was washed and filled with water. The moment it 
was full of clean water, and even before it was 
placed on the ground, he would jump in and 
immediately splash the water in all directions — ^for 
he bathed most vigorously, so much so, indeed, that 
at fiequent intovals he had to pause to r^fain his 
breath. Our other lards seemed more or less 
suspicious of the bath, hopping round about it in an 
undedded manner and getting in and out in a way 
most aggravating to us who had taken the trouble 
to give them the pleasure. One lard will never 
take his bath in the presence of an oidooker, while 
another always requires to be sprinkled before he 
ventures in. But then Bluey had more sense than 
any 1 have ever known ; he seemed almost 
human as he looked into one’s eyes, as though he 
could read one’s very thoughts. When called by 
name he always answered with a chirp, and when a 
certain note was whistled be knew fidl well that it 
was to him we called, and he would rq>ly with a 
short scmg of four or five notes, acotnnpanied by a 
quick flapping of one wing. 

That Bluey had witiiin him a soul for music 
there can be no doubt The piano in particular 
appealed to him, for whenever it was pkyed he 
would sit either <m the top of tlw instrument <m 
the keys, or sometimes on the arm of the j^yer. 
No amount of banging diseonoerted him. There 
he sat with fhet widespwad and head tilted 
dig^y to one aide^ as <iioo||^ in tbeioogli 
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enjoyment of the music. We were never able to 
discover whether he had a preference for any 
particular class of music — Wagner or Mendelssohn 
or ragtime seemed to suit him equally well. 

All birds are more or less observant, and Bluey, 
being highly developed, noticed most things. Any 
unusual change in the dress of those he knew was 
instantly observed and carefully scrutinised ; even 
a necktie of unusual colour required investigation, 
while Uie wearing of a thimble, or a glove, might 
and usually did arouse suspicion, and he would not 
venture near the hand thus adorned. Many birds 
object seriously to any shades of red, but Bluey, so 
far as we know, had no such prejudices. 

During the summer, when kept in the large 
wire enclosure, it often happened, throuj^ the door 
being inadvertmtly left open, that Bluey would 
get out ; but so tame was he, that after a short fly 
about the grounds — wh«re the wild birds chased 
him, according to tiieir usual habit whoi a cage 
bird escapes — he would return to anyone he knew. 

As summer drew to a dose (the end of August) 
Bluqr moulted ; his q>ots, which were the signs of 
his youth, disappeared, and in thdr place came a 
fine coat of feathrn coloured and patterned like the 
mature Bluebird. The blue on the head and badk 
was at first Inight in edour, but as the year waned 
there appeared rusty edgings to the feathers, 
and these somewhat marred the beauty of the blue. 
His throat, breast, and ddes were coknued like 
temMOtta, wUdi bordered on tiae edate of the 
under parts. 

Towards the end of autumn we had a seme 
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fiigfat on our pet’s account, and that day will be 
ever memorable to us, for we thought the end 
had come. Bluey’s death would have been a real 
blow, for he had so oideared himself to every 
member of the fiunily that the loss would have 
been well nigh irreparable. What had happened 
no one at the time knew, but Bluey was found on 
the ground, limp and dazed, apparently in a dying 
condition. At first we thought he had struck 
himself against something, and that he was 
stunned. A little diluted whisky was adminis- 
tered, and he gradually recovered, but for some 
hours he remained very qtuet, sleeping peacefiilly 
in the hand of his mistress. Wl^ night came, 
and it was time for him to go to rooat, it was with 
great difficulty he was induced to leave her hand, 
fin* he dung to it, as though disliking the idea of 
bang alone. 

The following day Bluey seemed to have quite 
recovered, and he was, as usual, allovred the fireedcnn 
of the house. It was not long before he r^eated 
the performance of the previous day : while in the 
act of flying, he drof^ed down in a fit, and again 
we thought him dying, for he lay (m his back with 
feet upturned and beak wide open, gasping fi»r 
breath, his eyes shut Lifting him goitly, we 
tried to do something ; but we soon gave up all 
hope of his recovery. After a little while, how- 
ever, his little heart began beating with greater 
strength ; he opened his eyes, and to our great 
relief and astoniahment he yawned, shodc his 
feathers, iwBtled in my hand, and went feat ade^ 

The next day p a ss e d and he seemed perfbetly 
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well, and we congratulated oursdves upon what 
seemed to be his complete recovery. Butourhearts 
sank when during the following mmning the poor 
little chap had two ftirther attacks. In despair we 
consulted a 1^ fancier, who told us that it was no 
uncommon occurrence with soft-billed birds. This 
was some smaU consolation, but the remedy recom- 
mended did not at aU appeal to us. Rush of blood 
to the head was, he said, the cause, and the cure 
was to letout some blood by cutting the toe. 

Needless to say this was an <^>eration the per- 
formance of which we dreaded, but then Bluey 
must be cured at any cost, and if this was necessary, 
as the bird man declared, it must be done — and 
done it was the very next day. The patient did 
not seem to object at all at the rime, although the 
next day his foot was slightly inflamed. To us the 
most painflil part was that he was not cured, for 
cm both the following days he had fits, proving 
abscdutely that the opetaricm had been in vain. In 
giving these unpleasant details, it is with the hope 
riiat if any one reads these pages, and chances to 
have a pet bird that is subject tp fits, he, or she, will 
no< ado^ the above method in tiyil^ to effect a cure. 

We next tried giving Bluey a complete chai^ 
of diet ; hhiierto he h^ had moist moddngbird 
food,” wtddi is very ridi ; now we tried the dry 
preparmtkm ficedy mixed with grated carrot, uid 
from that day he was perfectly well and ha^^, to 
the infinite relief of aU his ftfends, for he was 
looked 1900 quite as a menfoer of the femily. 

For some monUtt aU went weO. Uoqr was 
himsdf again, a bedthgr, alfe et iona t e^ and lovable 
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bird, but another midup was in store, and it waa 
one that very nearly proved fiataL He had been 
allowed the free run of the house, and q»ent his 
time in flying about from room to room, investi* 
gating everything, devouring any stray flies, 
crawling in each nook and cranny and nestling 
for a few moments in places that woe to his fuicy. 
— ^and no one could tell what places he might 
choose. Those that had been most careftiUy arranged 
with special reference to his supposed wants were so 
entirely ignored that we came to the ccmclusion that 
we understood not his whimsand frncies. But this 
capriciousness had nothing to do with the accident 
that occurred when he was flying through the hall 
one morning, with the evident intention of joining 
us at the breakfast table. Someone banged tte door 
just as Bluey was about to enter ; he was strudc in 
mid-air and uttered such a piorcing cry tiiat we all 
thought he had been killed. By sheer good luck, 
however, the door had only brui^ the side of his 
head, tiiereby changing its shape completely and 
distorting his beak, so that his whcde i^fqpearanoe was 
altered. For many days hekq>t very quiet, neither 
tinging nor caring to be petted ; but gradually the 
swelling went down as weeks passed 1^, and his head 
resumed its natural size and shape. The result of 
the accident was shown by his no kmger being able 
to snap his bill (the pmnts not coming quite together) 
as he used to do when eating. He todi: his food 
quietly ; even afly would be cauj^ without the loud 
snap so characteristic of the bluebitd when feeding. 

Bluebirds being almost entizdy ina e et ivo ro u a» we 
had to ke^ Bluey weU supplied with various kfods 
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of insects. Flies, grasshoppers, beetles, and small 
moths seemed to be most in demand. Flies he 
would catch with wonderful dextority. They were 
swallowed instantly, often before bang killed. 
Grasshoppers we caught and let loose in the 
enclosure, and it was extremely interesting to 
watch the systematic wray in which he went about 
the w'oric of eating them. If several were let loose 
at once, he would instantly pounce down on them, 
and deliberately kill one after another by ham- 
mering tliem with his beak. When quite satisfied 
tiiat they were all horn dt combat, he would shake 
off the legs of each one in turn and swallow the 
bodies, each at a gulp. Finally he would gather 
up and eat all the legs ; not one would escape his 
keen eye. The number of grasshoppers he could 
devour at a meal was out of all proportion to 
his size. 1 have known no less than eight to 
disappear down that beautiful throat within a few 
minutes. 

His method of disposing of a large number of 
hopping insects shows a great amount of reasoning 
power (thouf^ l»rds are not supposed to reason). 
He knew AiU wdl that were th^ not all killed in 
Uie shortest possible time some would surely escape. 
Curiously oiough this was not the result of long 
experience, for when he was but a few wedcs old we 
gave him several giasrixippers, and when he saw their 
powers of jumping, he then and there made up his 
mind they wouk get away if not immedktd^ killed ; 
and he j^umptiiy proceeded to kilL 

Two yean ailn Blucy’s arrival we moved to 
a house that we had built near « dcH^tfiil 
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little village fifty miles ftom New York. It was in 
Apiil, vriien the bhiefaifds had just arrived fitom 
their southern winter trip. As usual Bluey was 
allowed his freedom, andgieatty did he ei^^ flying 
about the apple orchard, seardiing with 1^ keen 
eyes for insects which were to hb taste. One day 
while <m an outing he met a little Miss Shield. 
Need more be said ? When we called him he simply 
laughed at us, laughed and scolded as he sat with his 
bride on the roof of an old bam. There was nothing 
fiir us to do but submit to the inevitable. Love had 
conquered, as it always will, and so we lost our pet — 
the dearest of little companions whose song had so 
often cheoed us and whose deli^^tfiil ways had 
been a constant source of pleasure during the two 
years he had been with us. 

P.S. — ^Nearly a year has gone by since the fore- 
going was written. A strange thing has haj^iened. 
In a box fiotened outside my studio a pair of 
bluelnrds have takm up their quarters. While 
watdiing them as they sat on the branch of a dog- 
wood tree that grew near by 1 called as I used to 
call Bhi^. To my surprise there came the 
fowiilUr reply and the fluttering of the wing. 
Was it our old pet I I bdieve so^ tar surdy no 
other bird would have answered as he did. For 
two summers he stayed with us, and whenever I 
called he would nearly alwqrs answer, but we were 
less to him than his mate. He had tasted flreedom, 
and he liked it better than the restrietion we had 
imposed on fab wilfiil ^irit He was living the 
life tor whidi he was made, and we oould not find 
it in our hearts to quarrel with fab dioiee. 
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CHAPTER VI 

MY CHiCADEE PRISNOS 
A tnie aceoant of an eiperienoa with a chioadae famllj. 

Chicadee, chicadee, chicadee-dee-dee came from 
among the branches of the swaying silver birch. 
The same note was echoed from another tree near 
by. This was in the woods where the ground was 
dark and damp from the rains of early spring, there 
was as yet but scanty vegetation, sidiich mi{^t be 
seen trpng to force its way through the thickly 
matted leaves of the year that had gone for ever. 
The ground was so entirely covered with these 
reminders of the departed year that one wondered 
whether this budding spring would have the 
power to hide the numerous dying skeletons. The 
trees were in all the tender glory of their new green 
covering, each one vying with its neighbour in its 
ellbrt to diade the ground, and to keep the ever- 
inereashig heat of the sun frmn bumingthe delicate 
plants that woe coming into life in the soil formed 
by endless yean of dying leaves. In all things was 
the inevitable sign of Ufo The birds' songs filfed 
the air to the accompaniment of the soft mstlipg of 
tile leaves. 

Again came the sweet call of the chic ad e e, with 
tile tendered of answers— “Dee-dee”— and tiuoQgfa 
the interiadog branches flew a small baR of Ma^ 
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white, and grey, that perched here and there on 
the twigs until he came to his mate. Th^ were 
as alike as two peas in a pod, yet from thdr actions 
one could tdl, without question, which was which. 
The one demanded instant waiting on and 
attention; that was Mrs. Chicadee. The other 
attended to her every want, and this was Mr. 
Chicadee. They had evidently been mated for but a 
short time, for as yet no nest had been built, but 
then the year was young and there was ample time, 
so why hurry f Already other birds had young, 
some were even building thdr second nest, but were 
th^ any better off for all that hurry ? Some had 
had th^ nests destroyed by the frequent rains, and 
the diicadees, perhiqw, wondered why these Inrds 
persisted in building their nests on the ground when 
the woods were foil of trees in which holes of almost 
any size might be found ; and was not a hole in a 
tree a much safer and more comfortable place for a 
home than a nest on the ground, no matter how 
wdl it might be built ? So thought the chicadees 
as they bused themsdves hunting among the 
many partly decayed birch treea^ ■**««bing for « 
suitaUe hde. At last one was found thatappeared 
to answer aU the requirements of our house- 
hunting couple. Perhaps it had not ** aU modem 
impRyvements,” but what care birds for such things f 
Enough that the entrance was of the proper dze 
(about two andahalf indies in diameter)and inside, 
witii a voy httie exoavatk^, there woi^ be room 
for the expected femily of seven. Ihe hde was 
rather deep^' running down from the entrance 
nearly dgfateen indi^ hut by the time the nest 
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was built it would be about ri^t. Also the stump 
was a trifle km, bemg not more than ibur and a 
half feet hi|^ but it is better not to be too 
particular: he sriio would seardi until he finds 
perfection dies while he is yet armirihing 

As a rule no bird likes to build its nest while a 
human being lodes on, for well do they know by 
past experience, that is but too sad, sriiat danger 
lurks in the human form. How many tales of 
desdation and misery could they tell if speech was 
in their powo* ; tales of hopes blaked at the mrnnent 
when all seemed most pnunising, of wholesale death, 
of oitire&milies wiped out by thethou^tlessactof 
some human creature. Sturdy is it safer to have little 
trust and feith in both man and beast Die man 
will destroy without object cw reason, while the beast 
at least has the excuse that he does so for food 1 It 
was, therefore, a surprise to me when Chicadee and 
his mate b^gan their building operations. After 
ho]^nng about on the thinly>leaTed bushes, and 
oocaskmally ooming within a few feet of my head, 
always r^yir^ to the call note Uuit I whistled 
Iqr way of an introduction, they set to woric. 

** Dee-dee ” I had called, and ** ducadee-dee-dee ** 
wras the answer. 

So we trere introduoed, and Ihey mij^t now get 
to weck,flgr there was mudi to be d^ and only flmr 
dkort days befiDce the AM egg would be laid, and a 
fitting neat musk at aU. costs be made rea^. The 
sky was doudiag over and there was the poasihility 
of rain, whfah woidd delay the nest-bnikfing^ as by 
making the niateiials wet it would unfit thm fior a 
<M»dee*s nest, tiu* slwuld above aU Hungs he' 
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dry. So the pair begin wwk, and to watdi them 
was a pleasure that cannot be e xp re s se d in words. 
Such devotion, such patience, sueh untiring energy, 
and withal sudi intelligenoe, would have com- 
manded the reqwet and attention of even the most 
cold-hearted a^ indifferent person who claims 
to cue for nothing in nature besides man and 
his works. Many birds have I had the good 
fortune to watch during their nest building, some- 
times surreptitiously and sometimes openly, but 
never was 1 impressed as I was by the Chicadees. 

Evidently moss was considered a most excellent 
nsaterial with which to lay the foundation of tire 
nesL So Dee-dee, as 1 call Mrs. Chicadee (for it 
was in that way she so often refdied to her nute), 
flew to tire foot of a partly dead maple tree, whose 
exposed roots were wdl covered with a thick coat 
of short, curly and ncariy dry moss. Then with 
her entire energy and strength she commenced 
gatheris^ pieces of the moss in her tiny beak. 
When she had as much as she could carry, she flew 
to the nest hole, and, without hesitatkm, dis- 
appeared through the entrance, to reappeu after a 
few mmnents, when she flew directly to the moss- 
covered roots and <mce more be^m gathering 
maileriaL Just then Chicadee (her mate), who had 
been absent for some minutes, arrived, earryiqg in his 
beak a small greenish caterpillar. Seemghismatehe 
called, ** Chiosdee, ehieadee-dee-deei*' ** Dee-dee^" 
in the softest of tones, came from the bird at the 
foot of the partly dead maple, and he flew down 
to tdl her that he had brought flood. Sheaiteady 
had several tufta of mom in her beak^ and could not 
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therefore accept the proffered morsel, rather must 
she continue her work, for the clouds were gathering 
in dark masses that promised at least a heavy 
shower when her moss*gathermg must cease. In 
vain did Chicadee coax ; it was aU to no purpose I 
she muit work. Her beak foil, she flew to the nest, 
remained there as before a few minutes and then 
reappeared. This was Chicadee’s opportunity, and 
he hurried to her before she had a chance to gather 
any more of the much desired moss. With the 
most delicate manner imaginable he once more 
offered the dainty morsel, and she accepted it with 
a graceful flutter, just as a young girl might on 
accepting a gift fiom her lover. 

So many writos and others criticise in a severe 
manner the growing tendency towards seeing, or 
making believe to see, babits in birds that bear re> 
semblance to our own. In other words, they olgect 
to what they call the human side of birds. They 
conader the claim for it absurd, without foundation, 
and existing only in minds inclined towards senti- 
mentality. That the tendency may, like all tenden- 
cies, be earned too flu*, bqmnd the bounds of reason, 
is quite true, but, Mr. Critk:, have yoo ever observed 
bii^ whether at large or in captivity f If so, you 
must surely have little powers of observaticai, or 
peihiqw you see through the speetades of prejudice, 
finr otherwise you could scarcely fiul to And in birds 
counterparts of both our foults and our hetter 
qualities. Jealousy is nearly as strai^ in birds as 
it is with us, and we And it ^wn in exadfy the 
same ways. Anger, good-nature, suspidoin, coofl- 
denee, constaney, incimstancy, hatred, love, adfitii- 

Wrf«C. H 
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ness, generosity, all these we see in the most 
humble of birds. There are, in &ct, but few traits 
in man’s character that have not their counterpart 
in birds, and yet you object to what you term with 
derision “ the human side of birds.” 

Watch birds during the spring season, and see 
how the male bird tries by every way in his power to 
make himself attractive to the object of his aflTec- 
tions. If occasion demands — ^and fluently he 
will search diligently fat an occasion — he deems it 
his duty to fight, and thus show oflT his superior 
power and strength, just as in the days gone by, 
men, dressed in all the finery of knighthood, threw 
down the glove and fought for the maid, whose 
hand they hoped to win. Watdi the male bird’s 
gentleness and gallantry as he offers his partner 
any chance tit>bit that he may find, and notice well 
that seldom, if ever, does the one of the gentler 
sex make any advance. Perhaps you may call 
attention to the fiict that, with birds as with 
animals, it is the male that has the greater beauty. 
It is he who makes the show and display. Quite 
true, but it is not so very long ago that with the 
human race it was the man who used to adorn his 
person and endeavour to make himself an object of 
beauty, and tirewoman that ladced the adommoits. 
You will still find it so among some of the har> 
barous tribes. There must be reason fat the w«*le 
bird having the fine colours ; were the lienude as 
conspicuous as the nude she would be in greater 
danger from her oiemies, etyecudly during tiie 
period of fricubation. This akme would be suffi- 
cient reasfHi fax her more quiet dress. But to 
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return to our Chicadees. No sooner had Dee-dee 
swallowed the morsel of food and wiped her beak 
on a twig, than she began again to gather moss, 
while her attentive mate, after watching her in an 
admiring way for a few seconds, flew off* in search 
of further dainties for her who worked so hard. 
'I'hroughout the two hours or more before the rain 
came he would continually bring caterpillars and 
otlier delicacies and, when he found her busy, 
would with admirable patience wait near by until 
she was at liberty to accept them. Never once did 
he eat the food, even though at times she kept him 
waiting as much as five minutes while she gathered 
moss and arranged it to her satisfaction in the dark 
hollow of the stump. 

At the end of these two hours, huge drops of rain 
fell, gently at first, then gradually faster and fSaster, 
until from each green leaf the dn^ hung like clear 
round crystals, tl^t were shaken off whoever the 
cooling breeaes passed by and moved the gem-laden 
branches. It was no time for nest building, and 
Chicadee and his mate flew off among the trees and 
were immediately lost to view. The next day was 
bright and dear after the rain, and* the Chit^ees 
had resumed their interrupted labour long before 1 
arrived. More moss had been gathered and placed 
in the hollow of the decayed birch stump, and <xi 
the tc^ of the moM was placed a thick layer of a 
strange material, nothing less than the silver grey 
hair of the ’possum,* stolen, no doubt, ftom some 

* All tbs ehiesdsM’ HmU that I fonnd in this looality (Soath 
Orugt, NJ.)flDBtaiaed qouititiw of opcanm hair. It ia oortom, 
heeaM 'poanms sis liy ao aaaaaa c omm o B in tha vicinity. 

H 2 
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mother ’possum’s nest in the hollow of a tree or 
among the rocks. Wherever obtained, it seemed 
to be exactly what Mrs. Chicadee wanted, judging 
from the number of loads she had brought 

In all it took four days to build the Chicadee's 
nest and when completed it was the softest and 
coziest of homes. Some sheep’s wool and some 
soft, silky plant-down had been used with which to 
finish it It was a suitable recq>tacle for the tiny, 
speckled, pinky eggs that were placed in it seven of 
them being hidden in the soft bed of wool and 
down. On these the old birds sat by day and by 
night seldom absenting themselves from the self- 
imposed task that must at best have been tedious. 
W'henever I visited Dee-dee as die sat in the dark 
obscurity of the hoUow stump, she would look up 
in an inquiring way, her whole appearance seeming 
to beg that I should not disturb or injure her. Was 
she not, in the performance of her duty, carrying out 
the great law of the propagation of species 1 Know- 
ing full well how helpless she was, pomed up in 
the partly decayed stump, she placed herself and 
her precious eggs entirely at my mercy. Needless 
to say she was not disturbed in any way. On 
holidays, when thoughtless boys roam^ the wood, 
bent cmly (m having what they considered ** a good 
time,” ^Mting nothing that came their way, I 
would stay within sight of the Chicadee’s nest to 
see that no harm should come to ft. No boys 
would have been likely to discover the nest, simpfy 
because they would think ft in^robable that any 
Inrd would huild in sudi a decayed, fiiQgus-eovesed 
stump, but in passhig they might have pushed 
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against it, and that would have been the end of one 
brood of these cheerfbl little acrobats of the 
summer and winter woods, and just so much 
would the world have been the poorer. 

Days passed. Days of sunshine and days of 
showers, all helping in the fulfilment of tlie 
promises of spring. The trees became more thickly 
covered with leaves, and on the ground the dead 
leaves were almost hidden by the new growth that 
was daily becoming more abundant. The earliest 
flowers had come and gone, and in their place were 
the drying seeds, on which the flowers must depend 
for their continuance. Another year must we wait 
before the many-hued hepatica, the snow-white 
blood root and the nodding yellow bells of the 
adder-tongue would again grace the woods. The 
violets were now flowering in all the glory of their 
royal colours, and here and there might yet be 
found clusters of pink azalea scenting the woods 
with their delicious perftime. In the damp, woody 
swamps the fragrant clammy azalea was just about 
to burst into bloom, to give the summer foliage 
the appearance of having received a slight fall of 
snow, so white were its flowers. Birds were busy 
carrying food to their different broods, pausing 
between whiles to sing each one its own particular 
song of exultation, firom the soul-stirring chant of 
the wood-thrudi to the jerky notes of the red-eyed 
vireo ; eadi doing vriiat lay in his power to rii^ up 
the echoes of the summer woods. 

Among sU the srmgs the small but exquisite note 
of the Chicadees sounded as th^ searched dili- 
gently among the leaves Ibrfbod. A newly-arrived 
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brood had at last rewarded their long patience. 
Backwards and forwards flew these devoted parents, 
giving no heed to anything save feeding and watch- 
big over their young. What else was there to think 
of? For nearly a month they would do nothing else. 
All would be devoted to the rearing of their off- 
spring ; everything sacrificed, and apparently with 
pleasure, too, to their welfare. 

The young Chicadees grew apace as is the liabit 
of young birds. From tiny grey atoms, large- 
headed, blind and naked, having in them but the one 
instinct — that of raising their beads at the slightest 
sound and opening their mouths for the fiequent 
meals, they gradually turned into small, open-eyed, 
down-covered balls of fat. Then pin feathers began 
to cover their growing bodies in lines that ran 
lengthways, leaving bare places between. Then 
the pin feathers opened, and from them emerged 
the soft young feathers. Hour by hour showed the 
covering up of the bare places by the spreading of 
the feathers ; and the small bodies were clothed. 

The young birds were growing very large forthe 
snug nest and without doubt must soon be thinking 
of seeking the wide world, where there was room 
and to spare. Day by day 1 had watched them as 
they grew, and my watching was very nearly the 
cause of a most unfortunate accident. In my 
endeavours to see inside the nest I, quite uninten- 
tionally, broke off a large piece of the decayed baric, 
thereby exposing the nest and its valuaUe contents, 
very much to my own and the Chicadees’ disgust 
Loudly did they express their Ibdings as they flew 
about my head. Evidently they expected to see 
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me devour their entire brood. To mend the nest 
was the next step. It was easily accomplished, 
for all the necessary materials were close at hand. 
A large piece of birch bark was peeled from a 
tree that had been blown down during a recent gale. 
This I put on the stump, sleeve-fashion, lacing it, 
on the side furthest from the opening, with a piece 
of Mrild smilax vine. After cutting a hole in the 
birch bark patch and inserting a few broken twigs 
here and there, and generally making the new 
patch look as much as possible like the bark on the 
decayed stump, I retreated to a little distance that 
1 might wat^ the effect There was, however, 
but little to watch. Both Mr. and Mrs. Chicadee, 
first one and then the other, entered the repaired 
nest aft(» only a casual glance. Evidently they 
had no objection to the change, and so once more 
things went on as usual, though it was only for a 
few more days ; the time was drawing near when I 
was to prove whether or not I had guned the 
confidence of my Chicadee friends. 

The day came at last, a fine, laright, sunny day, 
though intensely hot, and the young birds were to 
make their bow to the great world.* I had brou|j^t 
with me all the necessary photographic paiiq[>henudia 
vrith the hope and ejqiectation of obtaining portraits 
of the Chicadee fiunily. Hitherto I had only secured 
photogn^hs of the parent Imds going in and out of 
thdur nest, and these, though interesting, were as 
nothiiig compared with what I imagined I riioukl 
get It is wdl to be sai^guine, to hope for things 
that never wUl be, tat otherwise even our greatest 
mthusiasm would be riwrt-Uved and our successes 
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would be even fewv than they are now — somyhopes 
were {daoed on the topmost rung of the ladder. 

Chicadee and his mate were both present when 1 
un&stened the birch bark sleeve that I might see if 
the youngsters were, as I hilly believed, ready to 
leave their warm nest Not ior long was 1 left in 
doubt As 1 placed my finger gently beneath one 
of the small living balls of fluff there was a quick 
movement, a fluttering of small untried wings, and 
seven tiny Chicadees were instantly scattered 
among the surrounding bushes. Such an excite- 
ment as there was ! “ Chicadee I Chicadee ! Chica- 
dee-dee-dee ! ’* called the parent birds as they flew 
backward and forward, up and down, flom bush to 
bush, from twig to twig, up in the trees, then down 
on the ground, uiging the young birds to greater 
efforts, helping the weaker witii em^iatic turd- 
words of advice. All was conftision. Allthebirds 
in the neighbourhood arrived, each cme willing but 
powerless to offer any assistance. The yellow- 
breasted chat, whose nest was in the huckleberry 
bush near by, let her young go hungry for a time, 
while she came carrying thdr meal in her beak, 
adding her cries to the many that filled the air. 
From all sides could be heard the distressed callsof 
the lards; vireos, cat-birds, tanagers, warUers of 
many lands, Uue-jays, wood-thrushes and many 
others, eadi one excited and trying to outdo his 
ndgfabour in vocal remcnistranoe. Suddenly, and 
with no apparent reason, the Chicadees quieted 
down, wHhen immediately all the other birds became 
silent, and one by one returned to thdr homes and 
thdr duties. 
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Now it was that my work b^;an. In vain had 
1 attempted to follow the various courses of Uie 
fledgelings, but nature had allowed me only two 
eyes, a number quite insufficient to keep up with 
the vagaries of seven Chicadees, young and inex* 
perienced though they were. There was nothing 
to do but to institute a long and careful search, a 
test of patience against instinet, the former gaining 
the day, for in about an hour 1 found all of the seven 
youngsters. It is curious that, once found, these 
Chicadees no longer seem to entertain that keen 
desire to get away which characterises most young 
birds under similar conditions. On the contrary, 
they beliaved most admirably, being quite content 
to sit on my hand or on any branch 1 might select, 
provided only they were shaded firom the fierce 
glare of the sun ; and just here lay my greatest 
difficulty, for instantaneous photographs are not 
made in the shade, and tlie movement of birds is 
so rapid that one twraty 'fifth of a second is about 
as much exposure as one may safely indulge in. 
This means that the subject must be well lighted, 
a condition which my little Chicadees thoroughly 
objected to. If 1 placed them, one or all, (m my 
knee, and my knee hiqipened to be in the sunlight 
without a moment’s hesitation they would scramble 
to the nearest shade, emi should it be but a fidd in 
my clothes. 

Both Dee'dee and Chicadee seemed somewhat 
astonished to see their youpg ones sitting so cmn- 
placently on my knee, and doubtless they wondered 
iM^t next would happen. So &i they had semno 
reascMQ to fear me, fer 1 had d<me them no harm, 
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but now that I had their young so clearly in my 
power it might he different ; at any rate, they were 
determined to watch me, and for this purpose they 
stayed very near, calling occasionally Chicadee, 
chicadee-dee-dee,” to which the youngsters in quaint 
imitation would reply, hut “ Chica-chica-dee ” — or 
about as near as they could get to it — seemed 
to please the old birds. It required some time to 
prepare for the photographic work, but at last, 
everything being ready, 1 had only to wait for the 
parent Chicadees (who by this time had become quite 
used to the very novel situation) to come on to my 
knee, for that was the sort of picture I wished. It 
is needless to say that 1 was surprised to find how 
little coaxing was required. Only one call firom 
the young, and Dee-dee replied in person by 
coming on to my knee, where her children were 
bunched together, just as though it was the most 
natural thing in the world for her to do. She 
brought no food with her, however, so the seven 
youngsters fluttoed, chirped, and opened their 
yellow-lined mouths in vain. Evidently Dee-dee 
came with the tingle idea of satisfying herself of 
their complete safety ; this being assured, she flew 
away to receive from Imr mate a caterpillar of that 
kind oommcmly known as the inch worm. This she 
prepared by eating both the ends, which are armed 
wi^feet Scarcely a minute being required for this, 
she came directly to theimpatimt broodstill wonder- 
ing in expressive tones at the unusual delay of thdr 
meal-time. Poehing <m my knee, die singled out 
one of tile seven, apparently without any particular 
reason, while the remaining six look^ on with 
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quaintly dismal and dejected expressions. To 
silence and satisfy the entire brood seemed now 
the one thing necessary, a fact which appeared 
to be thoroughly appreciated by both the old 
birds, for they worked as though their lives de- 
pended on it. Over and under each branch they 
climbed, examining both sides of every lea^ and 
woe to the caterpillar or spider that tried to hide 
firom their bead-like eyes, for instantly he was 
seized and brought to appease the young hungiies, 
until, one at a time, they were all filled and asleep, 
for with young birds sleep follows food just as 
surely as summer follows spring. 

I luid secured several photographs of the family 
on my knee, and now I wanted some that would 
show them on my hand, so after allowing my 
young charges ten minutes* sleep I began by 
placing one of them on my hand, at the same 
time holding the bulb (that rdeased the shutter of 
the lens) in the same hand,' but before I could pick 
up a second fledgeling, Mrs. Chicadee came, with- 
out food, an4 perched on the nozzle of the bulb, so, 
not wishing to lose the opportunity, I pressed the 
bulb and secured a photograph of the unique 
situation. 

So far ndther of the parent birds had actually 
perched on my hand, but judging fiKnn their fiwmer 
behaviour I fidt not the slightest doubt that thqr 
would do sa Dee-dee, sedng that the little one 
sitting on my finger was in that chronic state of 
hunger so peculiar to young Inrds, left with Ihe 
evident intention of finding something with whidi 
to satisfy him. Chicadee had, however, antkapated 
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her, and brought an insect suited to the needs of a 
fledgeling. Dee-dee spproadied him, fluttering 
her partly closed wings just as the fledgelings did 
when they wanted food.* She was evidently 
begging the food from him, and he, being of an 
unselfish turn of mind, gave it to her with a flutter 
and a soft note which seemed to say, ** It is yours, 
do what you wish with it.” and he follow^ her 
almost to my hand, as she came flying in re^nse 
to the calls of the handful of fledgelings. Seeing 
her approach, each one struggled to be nearest to 
the promised morsel Just before she perched on 
my hand, I pressed the bulb with the result shown 
in illustration. Having delivered herself of the food 
to the great satisfaction of only one oi the young- 
sters, she stood still a moment and looked up at 
me wifli a quizzical expression, and then flew off. 
Scarcely had 1 changed the plate in the camera 
when she came back agun and remained on my 
hand for some time. After having once come to 
me, and finding nothing to fear, she came often, and 
so did Chicadee. Sometimes they sat together on 
my shoulder or my hat, and whether I moved about 
or remained quiet made no differoice to them. 

Sitting there in the clearing that adjoined the 
woods in which was the nest of this interesting 
family of Chicadees ; surrounded by sweet-scented 
myrtle and the huckleberries, whose tiny green 
fruit was hanging in small clusters ; at my ffeet the 
exquirite waxlike balls of the stagger burii, than 
which there are few mme dainty or beautiful flowers, 

* This is • nfher padativ babh tht sdalt ehicsdee, whidi 
may be noticed daring the qring aad enmmer months.— A. B. D. 
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I thought that for once at least I must be fairly 
close to nature in one of its happiest moods, and 
in all the splendour of the fullness of summer. For 
there were birds, both young and old, trusting me 
with confidence, the old ones flying about as though 
thoroughly agreeing to this strange firiendship; now 
on my hand, now on my shoulder, sitting so close 
to my face that I could with my cheek stroke both 
Chicadee and his confiding mate. Their soft feathers 
against my skin, and their small warm feet on my 
fingers gave a thrill that went through my system, 
leaving a glow of pleasure such as one sddom has 
the good fortune to experience. 

What was it that gave this pleasure ? Only the 
immediate presence of some very small birds, birds 
that so many people know not even by name. 
What was there in this to give that strange thrill ? 
Each time a bird comes to me of its own accord 1 
feel it, and am repaid a hundredftdd for any hard- 
ships I may have encountered in trying to make 
them realise my friendly intentions. At first, as 
a bird comes near, inquiry showing in its every 
move, one’s heart throbs with the great pleasure 
of anticipatitm, that pleasure wbidi is so often the 
end of our dearest hopes. Nearer and nearer comes 
our would-be friend, and harder and harder does 
the heart beat, until we dread that its throbtung 
may firighten away the bird, and we hold the 
breath and wish the* heart would make less ndse. 
There is a droldng sensation in the throat, such as 
one feds whm listening to beautifril music, as the 
bird finally emnes on one’s hand, and the realisation 
of a thing accomplished seems to release the heart, 
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and breath comes freely. The bird has touched 
one’s hand and — well, what more is needed ? 

The day had been a fortunate one, and one tliat I 
would always remember with the greatest pleasure, 
for it had seen the culmination of the most delight- 
ful friendship I have ever had with any birds, and 
besides that I had secured some interesting photo- 
graphs that would prove to my sceptical friends 
how tame the birds had become. 

Before leaving the Chicadees I had replaced the 
youngsters in their nest, in the hopes of finding 
them there on the following day. How long they 
remained in their comfortable quarters I never 
knew, for early next mcnming when I visited the 
nest it was empty. Was it possible that any 
accident had happened to them? If so, perhaps 
I was to blame. While thinking this over and 
regretting having fallen into the temptation of 
itiftlring firiends with these birds a small clear voice 
from a tree near by called ** Chicadee-chicadee- 
dee-dee,” and there was one of the old birds, and 
with her on the same branch sat two of the young 
ones ; tiiat the others were not &r off I felt sure, 
and a little searching soon discovered them. They 
were all safe and very busy, for they had much to 
leam, and I watched them during many hours as 
they climbed among the Ranches, learning from 
their parents all the acrobatic feats of their land, 
but eating nothing except what was given them. 
It would be a coi^ of weeks or matt before they 
fed themselves, and long before that time th^ 
would be frill grown and exact counterparts of tiieir 
parents. Judging firmn the fimt that Chicadees are 
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so often found in small flocks of seven or eight, it 
seems more than likely that each family remains 
united until the approach of spring and the nesting 
season. 

The last I saw of my Chicadee friends was 
towards the end of summer, when the glory of the 
year was passing. The leaves on the trees had lost 
their fresh green colour, and most of the plants had 
finished growing. Insects were searching for places 
where they might safely hide their ^gs until the 
following spring should come, and the Chicadees, as 
they hunted for these insects and their eggs, were 
doing their part in the great order of the things of 
nature. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE WARBLER FAMILY 

A hitherto onlj parti jr publiibed icootint of mr ftitt Intinate fricndohlp 
with » wild bird ; the photographs being probablj the Ant ever made 
showing the extreme tamenem of them ahj birds (iwio). 

To form a friendship with any bird, no matter 
how common a bird it happens to be, is a privilege 
that unfortunately but few of us human beings 
enjoy. But when the object of one’s friendship is a 
bird that may be cemsidered rare, that is unknown 
except to the comparativdy few who are direetly 
interested in bird life, the privilege is greater and 
therefore much more to be appreciated. So it was 
with my little friends the pair of worm*eating 
warblers (can we pardmi science for having bestowed 
such a name on this graceful ?), who, with their 
family of four, lived not more than a few hundred 
yards finm our h(»ne It was entirely by chance, 
as is usual, th^ say, with important di^veries, 
that I had the good fortune to meet tiicse birds. 
They have no song with which to frU tiie wood- 
lands and attnust the attention of the casual passer- 
by, only a chirp that is no louder than that of the 
grasshopper; in feet, it might easSy be mistaken 
frff that insect’s peculiar note. Neither are they 
arrayed in **crimson and gold.” Their dress is 
quiet and inconspenous, yet delicate and beautifril 
in the extreme: dive-green bade, bulF-coioured 
breast, wlule the head is li^ faufTwith voy dark 
stripes. Is it to he wond er e d , thao, that a bird of 

1 2 
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such subdued colouring and quiet habits should be 
practically unknown ? The way 1 chanced to find 
them was this : 

While walking slowly through the woods I heard 
the note of a downy woodpecker. The note was 
repeated with such frequency that I half suspected 
a brood of young were starting out on their life of 
tree-climbing. On the chance of seeing so interest- 
ing a sight 1 made my way quietly through the 
underbrush with which the hillside was covered. 
As I came near to where the woodpeckers kept up 
their steady calling, my attention was arrested by 
a lisping note repeated at r^^ular intervals; that 
it was the alarm note of a warbler I had no doubt, 
and I determined to discover which one of that 
large and varied family it mig^t be. 

The heavy foliage of the trees served well to hide 
so small a bird from view, and it was some time 
before 1 finally detected a worm -eating warbler 
perched on a branch within a few feet of my head. 
From his manner, which showed great excitement, 
1 judged that either there was a nest near by or 
that some youngsters were hiding in the underbrush 
at no great distance. So, removing my evidently 
unwelcome presence to a point of vantage, I quietly 
observed the behaviour of these uncommon birds. 
After watdiing for a short time, another bird 
appeared, evidently the mate of the one I had 
seen. The two consulted together, and after a few 
more diiips one b^gan descending, hoppng firom 
branch to branch, each time getting nearer to the 
ground, then suddenly she drof^ed among the 
weeds and was hidden ftom view. 
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Carefully marking the place, I hastened towards 
it, but scarcely had 1 taken half a dozen steps when 
up she flew, and once more gave voice to the note 
of alarm. Thinking that of course I should ex- 
perience not the slightest difficulty in finding the 
ne.st, for that there was one I felt convinced, 1 
went straight to the place from which she had 
flown, but no nest was there — at least I could find 
none — so once more I retired from the scoie, this 
time taking greater care to conceal my presence. 
Evidently the warblers thought I had taken my 
departure, for after a lapse of about ten minutes 
one of them flew down and, alighting on a weed 
.stalk, carefully surveyed the surroundings ; things 
seeming to her entire satisfaction, she made straight 
for her nest, but it was not within several yards of 
where she had tried to mislead me into believing 
it was. This time, however, I waited to make 
perfectly sure, and as she did not appear again I felt 
there could be no doubt about it, so 1 approached 
quietly, and much to my delight discovered my 
cunning little friend (that was to be) sitting on her 
carefully ccmcealed nest. 

Not moving a muscle, she allowed me to examine 
her minutely, and I wmdored at her cleverness in 
taking such advantage of the surroundings. The 
nest was placed in a slight depression — ^whether 
made by the Inrd or nature could not be known — 
beneath the partly-exposed roots of a shrub. No 
rain could possibly enter the nest, as the earth 
formed a mound above and shed the water as it 
trickled down the ste^ incline. A mme perfect pro- 
tection could not have bem devised. Not wishing 
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to disturb the confiding and patient little creature, 

1 retired in ignorance of what she was guarding so 
carefully. 

The fact of not having seen d^er of the birds 
carrying food led me to suppose she had eggs. If 
so, it was to be expected that the following morning 
by 8 or 9 o’clock the sun’s rays would creep 
through openings between the tree tops, and, keep- 
ing the eggs warm, would allow the small bird a 
short rest firom that self-imposed but surely tedious 
task of incubating, and then I could get a glimpse 
at her treasure, whatever it might be. And so it 
happened, for when I returned in the morning 
the sun had taken the mother bird’s task in keep- 
ing warm the four pinky-white bespeckled eggs. 
Taking one out of its casket I examined it with 
transmitted light Through the tiiin shell I could 
clearly see that it would be but a matter of hours, 
or at most one day, before the young would arrive. 

The parents both soioutiy objected, I fear, to 
this act of what I trust was pardonable curiosity, 
so I quickly returned the fir^ egg to its proper 
place, and stepping back a few paces watched the 
excited birds; nor had I long to wait, for they, 
knowing foil well that their home was discovered, 
made no attempt at coneealment. 

One them — we must suppose it was the female, 
but as they do not show any ^fferenoe in colouring 
or marking I could only surmise — ^made strai^t for 
the nest and, after looking carefoUy at each egg 
to see that no ill had be&llen it, arranged herself 
comfortably with feathers fluffed outt so that she 
appeared nearly double her proper sise. Then she 
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sat watching my every move in an interested, but 
somewhat suspicious way. 

Of course I must have a jdiotograph of her as 
she sat guardii^ her home and eggs. The greatest 
care had to be observed in manipulating the 
camera so as to avoid making any sudden move- 
ment, for that will usually brighten a sitting bird, 
even when she is not of a naturally timid nature. 
Certain weeds and leaves had to be removed in 
order that the bird might be clearly shown. 

Endently she was beginning to place confidence 
in me, for she allowed a twig to be broken off that 
was within a few inches of the nest The camera 
was finally arranged in proper position, and who 
will say what she thought of the strange, three- 
Iq^ged mmister that stared at her with its large 
single eye? She watched it intently, and 1 was 
able to make an exposure of three seconds, for 1 
was using the single combination of the leus, as the 
sunlight had crept slowly away firom the nest 
leaving it in the shadow of the tall trees. 

After making still anotho* exposure 1 todc the 
camera away, and returning, took a seat quite close 
to the nest This I did t^t the bird might be 
accustomed to me, as I had in mind the time 
when I should want to photograph her youngsters. 
So kmg as I remained she never left the nest but 
going to deep, showed plainly that she no longer 
had feu of me. All this time hor mate stayed 
near by, htmting incessantly among the leaves fat 
his insect food. Sometimes, as thouf^ tovary his 
fore, he would devote his attention to the bade of 
the trees, creeping up and down somewhat after 
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the manner of a 'woodpecker, searching each 
crevice in the hope of finding concealed some 
insect that was eqiecially to li^ taste, and so I 
watched for an hour or so, nev» tiring of perform- 
ances so interesting. Then, Indding them a tem- 
porary forewell, 1 went off to call on other of my 
bird Mends. 

Owing to an unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances, many days passed befbre I was again able 
to visit my frioid of the hUlside. It was a disap- 
pointment, as I should like to have seen the young 
when they first arrived. As it was, I found them 
pretty well grown, for nestlings, and I knew that 
in a day or two they would be strong enough to 
brave the great world under the able guardianship 
of their parents. They seemed to be a fine healthy 
brood, each bird being of about equal size. 1 
mention this fact because it very fir^uently hap- 
pens that there is a weakling among the fiunily, 
one that for some cause or other does not grow 
as fast as his brothers; whether it is that he 
does not get his proper share of food, or that he 
was hatched a day or so later than the others of 
the brood, I have never been able to ascertain. 
But here was a case where all had happened as it 
should in a well-regulated fiunily, and Iwas 
that it was so. 

The parmt birds were not much disturbed when 
they saw me examining thdr fiunily, but when I 
took one out, that I might the better iM>te his bud- 
ding feathers, the anxious mother instantly flew to 
my feet, and witii sfaeading wings and tail she tried 
to lure me from the nest I7 pretending some mishap 
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had befallen her. It did not take her long to 
discover that she had fiuled in her ruse — that ruse, 
time-honoured, yet always new in its pathetic 
simplicity — and she tried new tactics; hut these 
also failed owing to the youngster not beii^ 
sufficiently developed. She tried calling him 
away from my hand, as thou^ riie were going to 
feed him, but the little fellow was not yet strong 
enough to balance himself on my finger, let alone 
fly to her. To ease her mind, 1 placed him back 
in his nest, that the family had alr^y almost out- 
grown, and as I did so, I wondered whether by 
chance the egg I had held in my hand was the one 
from which this bird had come. 

He seemed well satisfied to be with his brothers 
and sisters, and soon nestled himself amongst them, 
forming his part of the heaving mass of down and 
feathers. 

The next time I visited the nest the warblers made 
no objection, and I imagined they recognised me and 
realised that I meant no harm either to themsdves 
or to their young, for these had hatched out since my 
first visit. Day by day I came to watch the little 
fellows, and they grew rapidly, as aU young birds 
do. Finally, th^ were ready to make their first 
venture into the great world that, should no 
accident befidl them, was to be thdr feeding- 
ground fior many years to come. 

As I looked into the nest the femUy of fledgdiogs 
scramUed out as though th^ had beat scattered 
by some invisible hand, so nearty simultaneous was 
their actimi, and in less time than it takes to tdl 
it each little mite of down and TUst^!(doured feathers 
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was hidden among the dead, crackling leaves with 
which the ground was strewn. Though I had tried 
my best to watch where each bird concealed itsdf, 
it was some time before I collected them all 
preparatory to photographing them. Of course 
the parents were greatly excited — thirds always are 
when their young first leave the nest — and when 
they saw the entire brood captured by one whom 
they had considered a frioid, they seemed to 
regret having placed so mudi confidoice in me. 
But only for a veiy short time did their doubts 
(xmtinue. As socm as I placed the youngsters 
on a suitable poeh they bol^ ceased to utter that 
lisping note of anxious protestation, and to show 
that they no laager fear^ me they hopped about 
on the camera while I was arranging it. 

When young birds (before they can fiy) are 
placed on a perch they invariably fidl off almost as fiut 
as they are put on, and there is usuaUy a bad one in 
the lot who positively refuses to sit anjrwhere he 
may be plac^ Not mily does he fidl off, but if 
possible he grabs one or two of his small com- 
panions, and down they go together. These young 
warblos were no exoepti(xi, and off they went, (me 
after another. The bad one proved to be very bad 
indeed, and he is diown in <mly two (ff the many 
photographs I made of the family. 

While the jnctures were being taken one of the 
parent Urds stayed near by to watch over her 
ycmngstera, sHiile the other went oil in aeaich of 
food, fcnr which th^ called ocmtinually, and thou|^ 
I was not more than three at four feet distant, 
she fed them witlumt trouUing herself at all about 
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my presence. Once she even perched on my hat 
and used the camera os a half-way house, resting 
on it each time she went back and forth to supply 
the fledgelings with food. Unfortunately the li^t 
was not very good for instantaneous photography, 
but such an opportunity for securing pictures of 
this comparatively rare bird was not to be missed, 
so I made many exposures on her and her young, 
with fiur results. 

From a photographic standpoint they were 
faulty, but the subject was sufficiently interesting 
to warrant one’s overlooking the shortcomings. 
The light had grown so weak by the time 1 had 
made about fifteen exposures that I was forced to 
abandon any ftirther attempts with the camera for 
that day. Sitting down on the ground, I placed 
the young warblers on my lap to examine them 
carefully. Imagine my surprise when both the 
parent birds came on my knee, first without and 
then with food for the youngsters. It was quite 
a novel sensation, and one that was more than 
enjoyaUe. It was positively thrilling. 

Knowing from past expoienee how sceptical 
people are when told of anything that they them* 
selves have not seen, I made up my mind then and 
there to pay my warbler friends another visit early 
the following diay, and photognq>h the <dd one on 
my hand. The day was fine, and I was fortunate 
enough to find one of the youQg ernes, who could 
now fly a little perdied cm the low hrandi of a 
small bush. One of the old birds was hunting 
busily for insects. Seeiqg me pek up her baby, 
she flew toward me, but did not otgeet in the least 
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to my taking temporary possession of it. So I felt 
sure that she recc^piised her firiend of the previous 
day. A few moments sufficed to arrange the 
camera in a place where the light was bright, 
and when all was ready to my satisfaction, I took 
the little fellow, who luul been quietly sleeping in 
the warm sunlif^t, and set him on my finger. 

Soon he called lustily for food, and it was 
strange to see how quickly his parent heard and 
understood. In a minute or two she came hurry- 
ing along, carrying in her beak a daddy-long-legs, 
and, after pausing on the camera to see that all was 
right, she flew on my hand, and calmly fed her 
hungry little one. With my disengaged hand, I 
pressed the bulb, and a picture was secured. 

The daddy-long-legs served only to whet the 
appetite of my small firiend, who cried out eagerly 
for more. Again the industrious provider went oft 
in search of other and larger insects. She was 
away for some time, hut what she brought back 
fully compensated for the long wait— of perhaps 
four minutes. It was nothing more nor less than a 
huge brown grasshopper, nearly as long as the small 
bird himself. Again was the camera used as a 
hahing-plaoe, and again did she fly on my hand. 
Hungry though the little fellow may have been, 
he was unable to swallow so large a n^thfiil, and 
he dropped tiie grasshopper into my partly closed 
hand. Unfortunately I had just pressed the bulb 
and was therdbre unable to take a jdiotograidi of 
the interesting proceeding that followed. 

Quite natiually ^ mother bird was anxious 
that so bountiflil a supply of food diould not 
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be wasted, and she stood on my thumb and, 
bending down, so that her head was inside my 
hand, extricated the prize. Then she proceeded to 
break it into pieces of suitable size, and with these 
she fed her quivering and impatient little ofispiing. 
During the motning I secured a few more photo- 
graphs of these interesting birds, and then return- 
ing the youngster to the bush whence I had taken 
him, I left the pair in possession of their hillside 
estate and returned to my home with abundant 
proof of the tameness of my warbler friends. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE VIREO AND THE COWBIRD 

The following account of a first-hand observmtioo 
Mrith a red-eyed vireo, though not by any means 
extraordinary, is nevertheless interesting, as demon- 
strating the birds’ powers of reasoning in dealing 
with what is not in any way a regular occurrence in 
the daily life. To aigue that the birds* actions 
were entirdy according to natural instinct would 
seem scarcely fiur to the little feathered creatures 
who acted with sudi far-al|^ted intdligence. In 
mentally attempting to d^ive them of their 
reasoning power we might question the wisdom 
of thdr aetimi. From an economic pomt of 
view, would it not have been better to have built 
a new nest rather than change the first (me? 
But would the result have been any difihroit? It 
probably required no more time to make the (hange 
than to have construeted an entird^ new nest 

When buds build their nests th^ ^pear to have 
certain wdl-defined objects in view. The nest 
must be weB concealed ax out at readi of many 
and. doi9 care must be observed that its 
contents <*«11 be proteeted from the dements. It 
must be shivered from the rain, and, if the youi^ 
are to remain mit tar any length of tfene, duded 
from the sun. In taking these preeautions the Urd 
maey be said to be amply IbDowiqg.ont tim Mats 
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of its nature, so that it does come under the 
heading of that much-abused word “ instinct.” But 
at times birds are forced to resort to remarkable 
expedien ts thatthdr ^gs and young may be pro- 
tected. Then it is that we see a diqtlay of what 
can only be termed intelligence : a cai^l wei^iing 
of existing conditions and formulating of plans to 
outwit enemies. One of tiie most common and 
at the same time the most interesting example of 
this is afforded by the way in which birds seek 
to rid themsdves of the burdm of fostering the 
cowbird’s young. Much has been written cm this 
subject, ai^ yet people in general do not realise 
bow clever the birds are.- The accompanying set 
of photographs made directly from nature may help 
the reader to appredate the truth of the following 
account of how a red-eyed vireo rid herself of a 
cowbird’s spurious egg. The oowlnrd, like the 
Eurcpean cudcoo, is paraatic in her habits, that is 
to say, she relies on other birds to ineutete her 
eggs and watdi over and foed her young. And it 
is quite customary to condemn the poor cowbird 
f<» sudi bdiaviour, no thought being given to the 
reason wAg. Everytiiing in nature has a reason, if 
we would but stop to inquire into it, and anjrthing 
so for from the natural order of things as a highly 
devdoped creature refosing to care for its own 
young must, without doubt, have a very strong 
and sufficient reason. Presumably the oowIM 
cannot lay hn eggs on consecutive dqrs, four or 
five days beings I believe, the interval b et we e n lay- 
i^. Now it stands to reason that if she built her 
0^ neat and laid, let ns aqr, three or fiwr eggs, the 
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egg might spml before the last one was hud. 
So the families would be very small, and the 
inevitable result would be a spe^y extermination 
of this useftil bird. To avoid this, the bird lays 
her eggs in the nests of oUier birds, usually choosing 
the homes of birds rather smaller than herself, so 
that her young shaU be under no disadvantage in 
point of size. Sometimes she deposits her egg in 
the nest before the rightful owner has commenced 
laying. In such cases they are seldom allowed to 
hatch, but more often the cowbird watches her 
opportunity and places her ^ggs in a nest that 
already contains one or more. Then it is hatched 
vrith the others, and the young cowbird, being 
nearly always larger than his ccunpankm nestings, 
manages to secure the greater share of the food 
and thrives accordingly, while the rigfatftil owners 
sometimes die (so I am told) in the nest, or are 
forced out of itto die on the ground. All this is 
deme by the cowlnrd in self-defence, and we should 
hesitate before ormdemning the bird for its seem- 
ingly strange bdiaviour. 

A few yean ago I had an (opportunity of watch- 
ing a pair of red-eyed vireoa who had selected a 
tree near our house fiv their nesting site. The nest 
I had wabdied frenn its very beginning — a few 
beakftils of dry grass and fine bark woven about 
the fbrk of It ht^ontal biandi. Day Ity day the 
nest grew until after five dtys &e beautifiil 
semi-pensile structure was complete. It was a 
amide badcet4&e nest, suigotrted by its v^per 
edgm being led to the forired Inaneh. Than was 
no attenmt at deeocmtkm of any Idnd sudi as we 
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oftm find in similar nests, pieces of lichen, webs, 
cocoons, small pieces of broken wood, and such like 
substances, being fastened to the outside by means 
of webbing. On the day ^en the final touch was 
given, and the nest was in readiness to receive the 
first eggs, a cowl^ came when the vireos were 
absent and deposited her gr^ speckled egg in the 
newly-finished nest ; having done this she departed 
as silently as she came. 

What were her thoughts as she thus silently 
d^KMited her precious burden in this strange cradle ? 
How was she fulfilling this greatest of nature’s laws, 
the perpetuation of her kind ? Did she realise that 
there was some peculiar, and to our limited know- 
ledge of tlungs, apparently unnatural reason for not 
bdng able to take care of her own offspring ? Why 
was she, of so many thousand species, selected to be 
denied the cares and joys of motherhood? Who 
can answer ? Did she think at all on the subject as 
she searched the woods and fidds for a suitable 
home for the young she would never see ? Had she 
surreptitiously watdied these vireos building their 
nest, knowing that when it was completed she 
would make use of it I Who shall say ? Perhaps 
even it was all a matter of chance, though that 
is not according to nature’s method. Had she 
suddenly realised that the moment was eomt when 
the^ggmust be deposited, andjso chosen the first 
avails]^ nest from which the liglitftil owners wck 
absent ? N<me. of these simple questions can we 
answer. Our surmises may be i^;lit pt thiqr may 
be wrong. We cannot know. Nstim .hides w^ 
her secrets, and so udut an apparpi^ll^ simftoit 
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problems must often prove on investigation to be the 
most difficult of solution. How often do we settle 
‘questions offhand and to our entire satisfiustion. <mly 
to discover later on that our theories are utterly 
g^undless and ridiculous? We have only our 
own experience on which to work, and so we 
endeavour to reason only from one point of view, 
forgetting too frequently that other creatures 
living under totally different conditions must base 
their actions on equally different premises. 

When the vireos returned 1 was attracted by 
the noise they made, and, visiting the nest, dis- 
covered the cause of the disturbance. Such excite- 
ment there was, chattering and commotion. Now 
and then plaintive notes could be heard, as thou^ 
they were bewailing their misfortune. Many other 
birds joined with them in their lamentations. The 
wood-thrush, whose nest was in the near-by ma^e, 
repeatedly uttered her loud single note of distr^ 
as though in sympathy with the poor little vireos. 
But wherefbre all this uproar? Why not cast out 
the furious egg, destrr^ it, for, after had it any 
right to be there? Once more, who shall say ? To 
us it would certainly seem fiur easier to t^w it 
out. But, strange to say, that is sddom, if ever, 
dmie. Anything but that Even let it hatdi and 
allow the sturdy parasite to devour by &r the 
greater share of the fbod brought by the industrious 
owners of the nest, so that the ri^tftil occupants 
shaH go hungry— yes, and even starve— for that 
often happens But these vireos had no intmtum 
of letthtg the hig, duIl<cok)uted ^gg hatdi. Soon 
the emtement died away and th^ Ml to worii 
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with a will, and in a few hours the unwdcome egg 
had almost vanished firom agfat. 

It had been forced into the bottom of the nest, 
and a new floor was bang laid over it. Nearly 
two days passed before the results were to the 
satisfiution of the imposed-upon birds, and then 
the mother Inrd laid one egg — a white egg with 
shell so thin that the yolk tinged it with a delicate 
pinkish hue; about its larger end were eight or 
nine tiny dark specks, which served to accentuate 
the purity of the white. The foUovring morning 
the bird commenced incubating this solitary egg, 
and after the regular time had elapsed a small, 
helpless, pink bird took the place o£ the egg. Not 
having any others with whom to share its food it 
received more than usually lislls to the lot of a 
young bird, and therefore grew with wonderful 
rapidity. In nx days rows of pin feathers covered 
its fat little body ; in two more days these feathers 
had broken firom their envelopes and partly covered 
the bare places. The youngster was evidently 
tiiinking of leaving his comfortable home, for I 
found him on the ninth day ntting on the edge 
of the nest taking in the general appearance of 
things. The next day he fdt sufficient confidence 
in his strength to mate his bow to the great world 
of trees, and sunshine, and caterpiUars, and aU other 
thipgs that must be of interest to a fledgding. By 
instinct he knew of enemies and would remain 
motumless in. the presence of danger, trusting in 
his ddkate pearly white and soft greenish-brown 
colours not to betray him to the enen^, human or 
otherwise. Instinct, too, told him bow to fly, but 
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for the two or three w^ks after leaving the nest 
he relied entirely on his parents for his food. They 
taught him what insects to eat and when and how 
to find them, how to look on the underside of a 
leaf for the small green caterpillars, how to dart 
quickly at any insect which had wings, and so 
many other things about which we know absolutely 
nothing. For there is much that a bird must know 
if he would win his way through life. Let him be 
.slow to learn and his life will be a short one. For 
nature's law is, and always will be, ** the survival ot 
the fittest" 
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CHAPl'ER IX 


NOTES ON THE BREEDING HABITS OF THE 
AMERICAN WOODCOCK 

\^'i(EN the low damp swale has thawed and 
there is but little chance of another snowfall, the 
wiKxlcock return from their winter quarters in the 
north to their breeding grounds of the previous year. 
As soon as the male bM has won a mate with his 
extraordinary system of courtship, which consists 
chiefly of spiral gyrations in mid-air, he, together 
with his chosen partner, at once exami n es the 
country for a favourable nesting site. This is an 
important matter, and the selection shows how the 
bii^ wdj^ the advantages of different likely places. 
There are several points to he considored : first of 
all, the actual site of the nest must be dry and in 
the immediate vicinity of a good feediog ground, 
but above all things must be omsidered the safety 
of the nest llrom the many oiemies that threaten 
it To insure this the clever Inids depend not so 
much upcm the dense tangle of underbrush, whidi 
one would naturally suppose to be the safest method 
of protection, as upon tte oifiouiiiig of tiie material 
with whidi the ground is strewn, Ibr herein thty 
show didr idiance on thdr own protective colour- 
ing and Mtlring whidi matches so nearly the dead 
leaves, weeds, and sticks. The reason that the nest 
is so sddom placed in the midst <ff a dense tang^ 
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is presumaUy the desire for warmth from the sun. 
Every nest found by the writer has hem situated so 
that during the greater part of the day it had the 
benefit of the sun’s rays ; but whether the warmth is 
desired by the bird itself or for her eggs, or in order 
that the ground immediately surrounding the nest 
should be kept dry. it would be difficult to say. As 
has been said, the colour of the bird is pre-eminently 
protective, so much so that even when we know 
within a few feet where she b sitting, it requires 
keen and observant eyes to discover her. Were it 
not for this feet the number of woodcock in the 
country would rapidly decrease, for their enemies 
are many. Boys would take the eggs, and the 
hawks, aj^tarentiy numerous in the early spring, 
keq> up such an incessant search that they would 
have little difficulty in detecting the sitting bird 
during this Ueak seasmi of the year. Few birds 
are more devoted to the cares of incubation, both 
the male and female taking part in that painfrilly 
petioit duty, and it is seldom indeed that the eggs 
are left exposed to view. The coldness of the season 
may possibly have something to do with this, finr 
the eggs would quickly spml were they not kept 
constantly warm. Whor, however, it happens that 
the (dd Intd is fluriied, we notice hownaturehaspro* 
vided fin* the safety of the eggs by tinting them with 
a drab colour blotdied with dull brownish 

marks ; thus is the egg rendered inconspicuous, as 
its colours blend to perfeethm with the immediate 
surroundings. The nest itsdf does not betray its 
precious burden, for in the strict sense of the word 
tiiere is no nest, that is to say, none is built The 
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dead leaves are pressed down so that the eggs wiU 
have no tendency to roll away — ^perhaps some down 
or a few feathers are added and the nest is complete; 
simplicity itself, yet most admirably adapted to its 
purpose. In the vicinity of New York the ^ggs 
are laid about the first week in April, and as the 
period of incubation occupies eighteen da 3 rs or 
thereabouts, it will be seen that the young arrive 
while the ground, which till so recently was covered 
with snow, is still naked, for the spring plants have 
not yet ventured Srom their mouldy cradles, so that 
protection must be found among the crackling dead 
leaves, and it is interesting to observe how very 
closely their colouring coincides with that of the 
dry leaves. Owing to the foct that the youngsters 
leave the nest almost immediately after they are 
hatched, we see how very important it is that thqr 
should be protectively coloured. Young woodcock 
obey the great law that govoms fledgelings after 
they leave the nest, which says that when an enemy 
approaches no movemoit must be made. Sitting 
absolutely still, these little balls of russet fluff are 
safe from disoovety, and evmi after the threatening 
danger has passed th^ remain motionless until a 
call flnm the parent infonns than that there 
is no lopger need of concealment. 

How wdl the adult woodcock is ]notected Iqr 
its merkingn and coloeatkm is wdl indica t ed in 
the accompanying illustration, whidi is a ftdthftil 
reproduction of a photogn^ tsken directly fimn 
lifo To insure aoeuraey as to colour values 
(vdiioh is, of oourse* a most important item, and 
ooe beyond the capacity of the ordinaiy pli^ to 
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deal with) isochioiiia.tic plates were used, together 
with a ray filter. So it is reasonable to suppose that 
the rdative value o( the birds’ oolouTing and that 
of the leaves is faithfally shown. This and other 
photog^phs woe taken on three consecutive days, 
and it is curious to note that in every case the 
bird had its bill beneath the twigs. This renders 
her even less c(Hispicuous than she would otherwise 
have been. Her Inilliant dark eye is almost the 
only thing that betrays her presence, even in the 
photogra]^ where she is sharply in focus, while the 
surroundings are more or less blurred. It has been 
said that if mice a woodcock has been finghtened 
from its nest by a persmi, it will not again allow of 
a human being’s near approach, but wiU g^de 
off silently while the intruder is yet many feet 
away, l^e bird here portrayed, though frightened 
(accidentally, of course) from her nest when first 
discovered, grew mote and more tame and oon> 
fiding with each successive visit, and finally allowed 
the camera to be placed within less than three feet 
of her. In order to show the position of the eye 
(which allows the to keep a sharp look-out 
even when its bill b deep in the damp earth, 
searching for worms) and tte peculiar form of the 
head, the camera was placed about seven inches off 
the ground on two sbmes, brought there while the 
was ritting. Further than that, she allowed 
the writer’s hand to come within three indies of 
her head and remove a twig wfaidi would have 
interfered with the picture. That the reader may 
frilly realise how motionless the bird remained, it 
u (mly neeesaary to say that owing to the feet that 
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the photograph was made on a dark day during 
8 shower, the ray filter (which trebles the length of 
exposure), and the smallest diaphragm were used, 
and that an exposure of ninety seconds was given. 
Vet there is no sign of movement The question 
has been frequently asked, ** Did she know that she 
was discovert ? ” It is probable that she did, for 
even with her knowledge of her protective colora- 
tion it is doubtful whether she carried her belief in 
it for quite such a length ; but why did she sit so 
absolutely still ? 
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CHAPTER X 


SHOOTING WILD DUCKS AND GEESE WITH 
THE CAMERA 

The clock in the big club-room had just struck 
eight, the hour when all the members and guests of 
the . . . Shooting Club were wont to foregather and 
draw for blinds and men to pole their canoes. On 
the selection of a good blind must usually depend 
the day’s sport, and a satisfactory man adds not a 
little to one’s comfort and pleasure. As a guest 
1 was to draw in my turn, when one of the 
members remarked that any blind would be good 
enough for me, as I was only going to photograph, 
while the others intended to shoot.” 

This was the point of view of probably most of 
the veteran sportsmoi present They failed to see 
how it mattered whether I had opportunities to 
photograph the ducks or not while it was of the 
utmost importance that those who used the gun 
should have the surest chance of killing the limit. 
I do not mention this as a criticism, byt simply to 
show how little idea these men had of the sporting 
possibilities which the camera offers to the hunter. 
For to hunt with a camera requires infinitely more 
skill than shooting with a gun, and the number of 
successfiil ^otopiqthic shots must inevitably be 
very much smaller. A keenness and alertness 
undreamed of by those who shoot is absolutely 
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necessary, and even then only under the most 
favourable conditions can one hope to secure 
satisfactory results. 

Goierally speaking, ducks decoy well only on 
overcast days, and in the early morning and late 
evening, when, of course, photographing is out of 
the question. The brightest light is none too 
good for making exposures of from one to two 
thousandths of a second, and anything slower than 
that will not catch the rapid action of a duck in 
flight. So it will be seen that in my form of 
hunting I at least wanted as good a chance as the 
other sportsmen, and after 1 had explained my 
point of view 1 was allowed to draw a blind. 

The following morning, just as the sun was creep- 
ing over the mist-hidden tops of the cypress trees, 
we started. My man seemed amused at my photo- 
graphic battery, and evidently looked on me as a 
mild lunatic. Why I carried no gun was beyond 
his power of comprehension, and he poled the flat- 
bottomed canoe through the sluggish Arkansas 
stream in a listless way which revealed more 
eloquently than words his utter contempt of my 
dea of sport The other canoes passed us, and the 
men in them jokingly taunted my unhappy negro. 
Long years of experience with unenthusiastic guides 
had h^ened my feelings, and I was no Icmger sen- 
ative to anyone’s ideas regarding camera hunting. 

Eventually we arrived at our bUnd and put out 
the decoys, both live and wooden ones, and then I 
made r^y for work by clearing a small opening 
In the brush through which I could operate the 
camera. This is a very important th^ to do 
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properly. Many a good opportunity may be lost 
through the intervening of a small twig between 
the lens and the birds. 

Our blind was between two cypress trees at the 
edge of a swamp facing a large lake. For several 
hours we remained quiet, the only interruption 
being the snores of the guide, who lay fast asleep 
ill tlie bottom of the boat. Several times duclu 
passed us, but always out of range, anything over 
a hundred feet being practically too far for the 
camera, even with a long-focus lens. 

At last a slight splashing among the cypresses 
attracted my attention. There, sw imming along 
not sixty yards away, was a solitary goose. Un- 
fortunately 1 had not counted on anything in that 
direction, and therefore had not prepared a peep- 
hole ; so 1 stood up, hoping to be able to get the 
camera above the brush. Quiet as I was, the bird 
heard me and immediately swam away, much to 
my disgust 

About half-an-hour later, while watching a pair 
of pintaUs that seemed inclined to come our way, 
with the comer of my eye I cau^t si^t of some- 
thing moving quite close to the blind. My surprise 
may be imagined when I say that this smnething 
proved to be the goose, not ten feet away. Here 
was the chance of a lifetime, and with tremUing 
fingers I drew the slide from the plate-holder so as 
to be ready udien the bird should pass the place 
where I had made the opooing in l^e blind. At 
that moment tiie wretched guide moved his foot 
and made just enough noise to alarm the goose, 
and off it flew, without giving me a chance to 
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photogn;^ it, owing to the intervening brush. 
No w(»ds can express my disappointment, for prob- 
ably never again shall I have another opportunity 
to photograph a goose at such a close range. 

1 was mentally cursing my luck wh«i Dame 
Fortune smiled on me, and I fingave her the trick 
she had just plajred. A pair of mallard drakes flew 
past, stooping to the decoys, then rising again, 
and after whirling around tluee times they finally 
dropped just beyond the decoys, perhaps fifty feet 
away. They were suspicious, and dter sitting 
still fiv a few moments began sw imming away. I 
quickly whispered to the guide, who had awakened, 
telling him to make a sudden noise, while 1 trained 
the camera on them. Up they flew, and I pressed 
the button just in time to secure the photograph 
shown in the frontispiece — ^by far the most satis- 
fiustory duck photograph I had ever made. 

All that day and for nearly a wedc I woriced 
hard at sitting still in a blind, but for some reason 
the ducks were not flying, except in the late even- 
ing, so I had no ludt at alL OccasionaUy, to vary 
the monotony, we would take a trip across the lake, 
in the middle of which the geese were gathered in 
large flocks. By bearing down on them with a 
fresh breeze we sometimes were able to approach 
within about 150 yards, and as the birds had to 
rise against the wind they were compdled to come 
toward us. In this way I secured some fiurly satis- 
fimtory shots at reasonable distances. 

Not having enough material in the way of illus- 
trations to complete thu article, I next decided to 
try a trip to Montauk Pmnt, Long Idand, where 
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1 had heard geese were very plentiful. Plentiful 
they were, but extremely wild. I tried many ways 
of getting within range of them, and eventually 
came to the conclusion tliat geese knew more than 
most people. They can see better than any hawk, 
can hear better than the most timid deer, have 
patience compared with which Job’s was nothing, 
and, finally, have a system of communication more 
wonderful than wireless telegraphy. Altogether, 
1 can take off my hat to the Canada goose and 
frankly acknowledge that nine times out of ten he 
can make a fool of me. For, truth to tdl, my pride 
was so humbled after a second trip to Montauk 
that 1 felt positively flattered if my friends called 
me a goose. 

Some of my most satisfactory attempts at secur- 
ing photographs were obtain^ by driving in a 
carriage to within camera-shot of the geese. Like 
many birds that are afraid of man, the goose has 
less fear of him when he is in a carriage than in 
any other place. I have driven fairly close to the 
great bust^ in Russia when stalking them on foot 
was practically impossible ; in the same way hawks 
may be approached in a carriage better than in any 
other way. The great objection to this method, so 
far as geese were concerned, lay in. the fret that 
frequently the carriage could not go near the places 
where the geese were. 

Sometimes I tried having them driven over me, 
and this gave me several good chances. But only 
in one or two places could this be done with any 
degree of certainty. 

Stalking in most oases jnoved impossible. Try 
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as I might to conceal m3rself, there was nearly 
always a bird in some unexpected place that would 
get his eye on me and immediatdy inform every 
goose in the lake that a fool man was crawling 
on his stomadi among the sand dunes with the 
appamit intention of doing harm. Meanwhile I, 
completely ignorant of the fact that a spy had 
given away my plans, would continue crawling 
laboriously through the sand and briars and scrubby 
brush, not daring so much as to raise my bead 
above the cover until the place was reached where 
I had seen the geese. With hope in my heart — 
and hope is really the chief asset of the camera 
hunter — I would open my camera, and with every- 
thing ready for instant action quickly rise, only 
to find before me a beautiful view of blue water 
and sand dunes, while fkr away in the middle of 
the lake my geese sat quietly chuckling to each 
other as they saw how 1 had been outwitted. An 
hour's hard work had gone for nothing, and as I 
emptied the sand firom my shoes and pockets, 1 
thought very unprintable things about geese in 
general and about those geese in particular. 

My efforts at baiting with corn proved only 
fairly satis&ctory, except to the crows, which 
ate most of it. Fdr thm days I sat crouched in 
a dump of low bushes while my bones ached, and I 
watched geese. Once they came within a hundred 
yards aid thm turned away because a crow flew 
over my liead, and, seeing me, called out to the 
geese t^t a man was there. In this way he drove 
them away and had the com to himsdf— truly a 
ease of disinterested friendship! Another day I 
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watched about forty geese for several hours as they 
fed and played scarcely two hundred yards away. 
All this time the sun was shining brightly. At 
noon it clouded over, and an hour later the rain 
fell in torrents. Then, of course, those exasperating 
birds came to the bait and fed not forty yards 
away. It was too dark, however, to make a satis- 
factory photograph as they flew away. I would 
have made a picture of them feeding, but no one 
would have believed that tiiey were wild geese. 

For photographing such quick birds as ducks 
and geese it is, needless to say, absolutely necessary 
to use a very rapid shutter and a long-focus lens. 
'I’hc telephoto is not very satisfactory, owing to its 
lack of speed, so it is better to be content ivith a 
smaller image and enlarge the negative, as I have 
dune with all the accompanying illustrations, some 
of wliich have been enlarged over eight diameters. 




THE WHISTLING SWAN OF 
CURRITUCK SOUND 




CHAPl'ER XI 


THE WHISTLING SWAN OF CURRITUCK SOUND 

The mention of the name swan brings to our 
mind pictures of well-kept lakes or ponds sur- 
rounded by ornamental shrubs and stately build- 
ings. “Among our ancestors, too simple or too 
wise to fill their gardens with the frigid beauties 
of art instead of the lively beauties of nature, the 
swans formed the ornament of every piece of water.*' 
In literature, painting, sculpture, mythology, and 
history these graceful birds have beoi used more, 
perhaps, than any other feathered creature. They 
have been made to typify grace, beauty, love, 
passion, domesticity, peat^ftilness, and courage. 
That swans actually exist in a wild state seems, 
curiously enou^, to be almost incredible to most 
people, yet not only do they exist but they are, 
comparatively speaking, abundant ; and strange to 
say, unlike so many birds, they appear to be evoi 
gaining in numbers, or at least holding thdr own. 

Unfoitunatdy, th^ are not widely 'distributed, 
and any one who would eiyoy the remarkable sight 
of hundreds of them must go to their habitual 
winter resmts. Alopg the Atlantic coast a few 
are seen on the eastern end of Long Island, while 
great flocks cmigi^ate in the brackish waters of 
Curritudc Sound, North Carolina. 

When the cold winds from the north warn us 
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of the coming of winta* — ^that is to say, about tlic 
middle of November — ^the swans b^;in to arrive 
from their breeding grounds in the Arctic region. 
Flock follows flock, until the dancing waters of 
the Sound sparkle with thdr snow-white plumage, 
and the air is filled with their soft musi^ notes. 
It is hard indeed to imagine a more beautiful 
picture than a large flock of these graceful creatures 
lined up elose together, looking in the distance 
almost like snow-covered drift ioe, and then to see 
them rise. At last we can iqypreciate their size as 
their great wings unfold and noisily strike the air 
with powerfril strokes in the effort to carry the 
irmnense tworty-pound bodies elear of the water. 
On a calm day they rise with difficulty, using the 
feet to gain momentum, and often covering a dis- 
tance of seventy-five feet or more before leaving 
the water. With a foirly good breeze, however, 
they lift themselves with astonidiing rapidity by 
heading directly into the wind. In watching them 
start it does not strike the observer that they move 
quickly, and in attempting to photograifo them I 
could scarcely bring mjrsdf to noake the exposure 
short enough to ensure a really sharp picture. The 
fact that they did move ra^Uy waa very evident 
when I saw the birds on the focussing glass, for it 
seemed almost impossiUe to keep them there, and 
the camera had to be swung as though it were a 
dbotgun trained on a of wind-driven ducks. 

Once the swans are frurly under way fkeir speed 
is amaang— nearly a hundred miles an hcmr, and 
that, too, with no iq^parent effiirt, tor the dow wing 
moti<m is very deceiving. Their endurance is as 
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surprising as their speed, for they are said to travel 
a thousand miks without alighting. 

When making these l<»)g journeys they fly high, 
so high indeed that they are often invisible to the 
naked eye. Yet aa a still night you can distinctly 
hear the rh 3 rthmical singing noise of the long wings 
striking the air with force sufficient to drive the 
huge birds at a speed greater than that of the 
fastest express train. 

The flocks are usuaUy led by an old and ex- 
perienced swan, and it is said that as one becomes 
tired of leading, or it mig^t be called aerial trail- 
breaking, his place is taken by another whose 
strength is equal to the task, and so they continue 
until they reach their destiiwtion, the southern 
feeding grounds of the winter or the northern 
breeding places of the summer. Occasionally they 
stop to rest in the r^on of the Great L4Aes. 
Not numy years ago, while on their way north, a 
huge number stoi^ied above Niagara Falls, and 
more than a hundred were, by some extraordinary 
mischance, carried over the foils and killed in the 
surging waters. 

Whether the swans prepare in any special way 
for their southward joum^ is not known, but 
before starting north th^ indulge in the cmious 
habit known as "ballasting” — ^that is to say, they 
eat great quantities of sand, ftur what purpose no 
one knows. 

In the fiur away Aiotie Ocean is thdr breeding 
place, and it is beUeved that they mate fbr life. 
Their nests, which are placed w the ground, are 
of imnf^inM» ifoe, flilly SIX feet Icntg and two feet 
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high, and made of aticks, weeds, and rubbish. 
As with so many of the water birds, the swans 
protect their eggs with a covering of down 
soatched firom thdr own breasts, so that, when 
the lards leave the nest, the two to six large, 
ydkmish eggs are hidden from the ^es of possible 
thieves, and protected against any suddm changes 
of temperature. 

It is many years before the swans are clothed in 
the feathers immaculate whiteness which make 
them such ocmspicuous objects of beauty. Not 
indeed until the fifth year does all trace of grey 
disappear. Their first feathers are entirely grey; 
gradually they lighten, becoming mottl^ with 
white, the neck and head remaining grey until 
after the body is ccunpletely white. The bill, 
so oons[ncuously blade in the mature bird, goes 
through many changes, being almost white the 
second year, tiie blade appearing a year later. In 
the common American <nr ** whistling” swan there 
is a smaU obkmg spot of bright yellow on the 
naked skin just forward of and below the eye, 
sriiereas the “trumpeter” or Western spedes is 
entirdy blade finom the eye to the tip of the bilL 

Neiifoer of these varieties is the swan of the 
poets or garden ponds. These are a European 
spedes which are even more graceful than our 
wild ones. Perhaps the most conspicuous diffor- 
oioe in the i^ipearanoe of the two birds is in the 
frnm of the neck, uhidi the American swan holds 
straight instead of in the graceftil curve so notice* 
able in the tame Inid. 

It is impossible for cme who has seen only the 
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common mute swans floating about in the artificial 
lakes of our city parks to imagine the grandeur of 
a flock of the great whistlers in thdr wild state. 
As the huge birds rise into the air it seems as if 
an aerial regatta were being sailed overhead, the 
swans, each with a wing spread of six or seven 
feet, moving like yachts under full sail The right 
is one of the most impressive in nature. 

During the winter months swans may usually be 
seen in company with immense numbers of Canada 
geese, and often with ducks of several species. 

Like many of their snudler relatives, swans 
usurily fly in wedge-shaped flocks, especially when 
migrating. The habits of geese and swans are 
more or less similar, grass and roots being their 
chief food, but one rarely sees a swan tipping afto* 
the manner of the river ducks, and never diving. 
On windy days the flocks separate, the geese going 
under the shelter of the land, while fisr some reason 
the swans prefer a lee shore. 

Fortunately sportsmen have never seriously 
regarded the swan as a game bird to any great 
extent, though it is true that th^ shoot them when 
opportunity occurs. Their wildness, however, 
almost prohilnts stalking them, though if it were 
allowed (and fioiitunatdy at present it is not) thqr 
might oocasionaily be shot from fiut launches. 
PerhiqM the greatest salieguaid is in the fiwfl: that 
rifle shootii^ is prohibited, at least nominally. As 
an article of Ibod the swan does not a^eal to most 
pet^le-^in flust ooty the younger bMa, known as 
** blue swans,” are fit to eat. So on this account 
they do not sufflar from that greatest of all enemies 
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to birds — the “market hunter,” the man whose 
wholesale slaughter of our wild creatures is a 
di^race to the country. Lc^timate shooting by 
honest qicfftsmai will nevor do much harm; we 
might even say that the sportsman is the best 
friend the bird has, for to him is due the passing of 
sensible laws which reaUy protect birds. Then, too, 
the sportsman sometimes replenishes the stock of 
birds, or at least takes pains to protect them during 
the breeding time, while tiie market hunter simply 
destroys. 

Down in Currituck nothing is thought of a 
single boat bringing in over a hundred ducks of 
one species as a result of a day's injurious work — 
work made still more injurious ai^ deadly since 
the introduction of the unsportsmanlike slaughter 
machine, the “pump” gun. If this ghastly 
buaness is to be allowed it will be but a very short 
time before our game birds will exist only as a 
memory. The one way to protect with any d^pree 
of success is to prohibit absolutely all sale of native 
wild creatures, birds as well as aidmals. 

Unf<ntunately, there is not space here to go into 
this subject, scarcely even to touch upmi it, but we 
cannot help wondering what would become of the 
noble swan should public taste ever demsnd it as 
an artide of food. How long before it would be 
driven from our coast to join the ranks of the 
departed bufiblo ! If <mly the people would throw 
off the doak of apathy a^ force their rqnesenta* 
tives to pay heed to (he warnings of the few (too 
few, das I) moi and women udw have given thoi^t 
to the subject ot Inrd preservation, so that decent 
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laws might be passed and the birds given the 
protection they so ticed I This is a subject 

which should interest everyone, whether sportsman 
or not, for without the buds how much we should 
lose in our enjoyment of life in the country ! 




TWO TOSSUMS AND SEVERAL 
MISTAKES 




CHAPTER Xn 

tu’o ’possums and several mistakes 

Two 'possums each made mistakes, with the 
result that they both got themselves into many 
kinds of trouble, with almost tragic consequences. 

As we know, ’possums, like owls, usually travel 
only by the light of the moon, the stars, or by no 
light at aU. When all the world is hushed in sleep, 
hen roosts are much easier to rob, for except the 
cackling of a hen — and even that should not happen 
if the job is neatly dune — ^there need be no noise at 
fiiss of any kind. Even the watch-^og, keen-eared 
as he is, may sleep on oblivious of all that the 
’possums are doing within his precinct But, as 
already stated, the two ’possums with which we are 
dealing made mistakes, and the first of these 
mistakes was neither more nor less than that they 
came out by dayli^L The day was dull and 
grey, it is true, but none the less it was day, and 
therefore not the time for ’possums to be out 

’Possum One (as we vrill call Kim), who had 
sdected a temporary home in a drain-pipe only the 
night before, had been disturbed, because some 
thoughtless ra p** had turned a flood of water into 
his pipe home and had givoi him a most unwelcome 
bath. So he determined, force of circumstances 
ur ging the ctetermination, to make for a certain 
large gum tree, adiose Iwanches overhung the 
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muddy waters of the Passaic River. In this tree 
was his regular nest A comfintable one it was, 
too-— quantities of dead dry leaves placed in a hole 
in the trunk about ten feet from the ground. The 
hole faced towards the south, so that when the sun 
shcme he had the benefit of its warmth. Curled up 
in this hole, covered with leaves, some muskrat fur 
and chicken feathers (whence came those feathers, 
Mr. Tossumf), he had spent all last winter. 
When all around him was wrapped in winter’s 
white windii^-aheet, the snow had piled up over 
the entrance of his hmne, but the warmth of his 
body had mdted it away and Idt his doorway 
dear. 

Now it was autumn, late November, and all was 
cold and dreary. The leaves, with which the 
ground was so thickly strewn, rustled loudly as he 
shuffled along towards his gum tree. Arriving 
there he stopped, for a su8|Mcious odour greeted him, 
the unmistakaHe {woof that but recently another 
’possum had been there. The invisible trail led up 
^ tree. Worse and worse 1 Bad enough to have 
anymie come to bis tree, but to dimb up looked 
8os{^ousiy as thou|^ the stranger had pre-empted 
his own hxmie. Now came the question: What 
could he do if tins stranger hq^ened to ;be huger 
than he was ? Would he have togive up his hmne, 
and that, too, without a struggle t Or diould he 
try to coax him out f Better first investigate. So 
up the tree he went, after the slow, dumqr meUiod 
of his kind, untfl he readied his doorstep, and then 
— ^wdl, he did down again, just a few feet, and all 
because a k»^-pdnted nose protpided frtnn the 
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nest of leaves and feathers, and the nose was 
followed in turn by w open, well-toothed mouth 
and a quite unnecessary unount of snarling, of that 
quiet guttural kind that ’possums delight in. 

’Possum One cared not to risk an encounter with 
one so much larger than himself, and so ill-tempered 
Ux). It was better to wait a short time, just to let 
his amiable tenant see that he was not a^d. Oh 
dear, no ! Never even thought of such a thing ! 
Then, to show how entirdy friendly was his visit, 
lie wished to know if Tossum Two would care to 
join him in a walk to the hen-house. It was only 
a short distance away, and as it was late in the 
afternoon he felt sure the chickens would be home, 
and even if they were not, they could hide and wait 
until they did return. AD this was said in the 
same sort of language that a dog uses when he 
comes into a room where another dog is lying, and 
asks him what he thinks of going off for a hunt ; 
and off they go, <Hie at a time, so as not to attract 
attention until clear of the house. So went our 
’possums. In tiie lead was ’Possum One, with 
'Possum Two foUowing a few yards behind. Up 
the lane thqr went, keqang careftil lodcout. When 
halfway along tfa^ saw a man coming their '^y, 
so tiiey quickly (and ’possums can do things 
quickly) cimt in between the stones of the waU 
that edged m lane. Their enmny having passed, 
th^ out and once mme resumed 

their way to the feimyard. On arriving tiiere 
’Possum One went ahead, on past the com-stack 
and the stables, pest the oom-orib and towards the 
small hoi-house. Everything seemed quiet and 
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therefore safe, and soon he saw ’Possum Two. who 
had crept aloqg the fence, standing <»i the top of 
the hen-boose. Thm the two would-be thieves 
entered, one by the window and the other by the 
door, but the hen-house was on]^ of hens, so out 
came the two prowlers, disappointment showing in 
their dejected appearance. The shutting of a door 
in the farmhouse near by disturbed thdr peace of 
mind. ’Possum One, on ccuning out of the door, 
scrambled quidcly on to the roof of the ben-house, 
while Tossum Two remained in the window. 
Danger signals sounded loudly on the ground as a 
man came walking down the pathway. At this 
rnmnent the ’possums made another mistake, for 
the man would |nobably have passed them unnoticed 
had they not teth snarled, and thereby attracted 
his attention. 

Now it hrqipened that the man was not an 
Amencan, and in that accidental fact lay the 
’possums’ one chance of esaq>e. An American 
farmer would have picked up a fence rail and 
with it promptly ended the lives of the ** darned 
little varmints,” who, even though they were 
thieves, stde only ^t they might Hve. But the 
man was an Irishman, frerii from St Patrick’s Isle. 
He had never seen a ’possum, nor did he know 
anythir^ of their peculiw ways. Only the week 
befrwe^ he had been engaged as a fimn hand, and 
had been left on the place whife the fenner andhis 
sons had gone to the pdls to vote^ frw tiie day was 
dection day, hence the quietness of the frurm 
which had inveigled our two marsupials from their 
retreats. 
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Now when Dennis O’Connor saw the two 
strange beasts his surprise was very great, and 
after uttering a few remarks tirat are best left out 
of print — ^for, after all, they have nothing to do 
with the story — ^he turned, brave man though he 
was, and made straight for the house. He remem* 
tiered having noticed a gun standing against the 
w'all near the chimney-corner. With such a weapon 
he feared no animal under the size of a dog, and 
he hurried out to do battle against the small silver- 
haired animals. These same animals had been 
making tlie most of their time. No sooner was 
Dennis out of sight than they scurried along as 
fast as their short l^jfs would carry them to the 
apple orchard. Once there, each one proceeded to 
climb an apple tree. ’Possum One in his hurry 
selected a tree so small that it afforded him no 
hiding-place, so he must perforce come down again, 
and that he did in the quidcest posrible time, ding- 
ing to the tree with his naked prehensile tail as he 
partly slid and partly climbed down. Once on the 
ground, he made directly for the nearest tre^ which 
chanced to be the same tree that TossumTwo had 
chosen. Here was still another to add to the grow- 
ing list of and like the proverbial drop 

that overflowed the equally proverbial bucket, it 
proved the undoing of thdr otherwise successful 
retreat. 

One 'Possum might hide in an apple tree and 
remain undiscovered because of his odour, whidi 

naatches tire rou^ silver-grey bark of the tree v«y 

dosdy, but two 'possums could searody hope to 
And places of oonoealmmt in the same tree. So 
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thought Tossum Two ts he sat on « large knob 
that {Hrotruded iW>m the side of the tree. He heard 
the scratching sounds Tossum One as he climbed 
the tree. Nearer and nearer he came, until his 
nose was visible over tiie edge of the large knob. 
What might have hiqipened is not known. Tossum 
Two’s vigorous protesting at his firiend’s arrival was 
eut short hy a loud report and a scattering of small 
pieces of bark where the shot had struck the tree 
just above the ^wssums* heads. Scarcely had the 
echoes of the report died away when Dennis saw 
two 'possums fSdl to the ground at the foot of the 
apple tree, and he con g ratulated himself on “the 
finne shot” he had made, and forthwith marched up 
to the seemipglydead animals. “ Sbure, but they’re 
did as nails,” he exclaimed, as he picked up one in 
a most gingeily way, quickly dropfung it again. 
Yet there was no blood visible, but in his exdte* 
ment he had not noticed a detail so altogether 
trivial Enough for him that the two animals 
were dead, and he himseilf was reqmnsible for their 
daughter, and he turned to lay down the gun that 
he might light his pipe, preparatory to carrying the 
animals back to the house. As he stood still trying 
to li^t his short cisy pipe^ his back was toward the 
’possums. Everyth]^ was so quiet that Tossum 
Two dedded to have a look and, without changii^ 
his position, he opened his smaU, dark eyes, dodi^ 
them instantly when he discovered the broad back 
of his enemy between him and the shy. 

It was a dose ^ve, for at that very moment 
Dennis, his pipe lighted, picked up the -gun, and, 
catching hold of the two 'possums their rat-like 
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tails, took his way to the house. Once there he 
threw the two **dead" animals on the steps, and 
leaving them he turned and walked toward the 
gate, for he heard sounds of the farmer returning. 
Round a bend in the lane came a two-seated buck- 
board, mud-bespattered and rickety, and in it sat 
the fiinner and his boys. Dennis O'Connor, all 
excitement and pride, rushed up to them and told 
the family all about ** the two queer bastes Oi hev 
kilt,” adding quickly that he had killed **thim both 
wid the one sW from the fowlin’ pace.” On being 
asked what he had done with his game, he pointed 

exultingly to the clean, bare steps, but 

It was many months before Dennis could be 
persuaded to give up his belief that someone bad 
stolen his ’possums. He never saw them again, 
and the story of ** playing ’possum ” is, and always 
will be, a sore point with Dennis O’Connor. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


A FISHINO TEIP IN THE HIGH SIERRAS OF CALIFORNIA 
FOR GILBERT AND GOLDEN TROUT 

A TRIP across the continent to the Kem River 
and V'clcano Creek, the home of the gilbert and 
the golden trout, was the genial task which fell 
to my lot this month of July, 1905. An alluring 
task to one who had never before been west and to 
whom fishing was the most fascinating of all sports. 
Much I had heard and read of the wonders of the 
High Sierras of California, the beauty of the scenery, 
the extraordinary climate and the never-fiuling 
abundance of fish. But though I had made up my 
mind as to the beauty of the country, I confess the 
preconceived idea fell far, very far short of the 
reality. To give any idea of the actual conditions 
is impossible, for who can describe this country 
and feel that he has done even the scantiest justice 
to his subject? Yet 1 fed that to ignore it 
were worse even than a most inadequate attempt 
at a description ; to him who has not Iflul the go^ 
fortune to visit this paradise, a few words offined 
with humble apologies may not prove amiss. Be 
he fisherman or merdy a traveller in search of a 
wonderM outdoor trip, he must he equally im- 
pressed by what he sees in nature, especially in 
such a region as the Kem River. In fiict, I often 
wonder whetha fishing is mudi more than a happy 

w.i»c. N 
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excuse finr being out in the opoi, out among the 
mountains, the streams and &e innumerahle de- 
lights which nature offers us with such a boimtifiil 
hand. If it were the fish alone we wanted, why 
leave the sea with its endless varieties of fish, big 
and small, gamey and sluggish ? No stream offers 
such “ catches,” but so few get much real pleasure 
from simply hooking and pulling up fish. 

The pleasure is largdy in the surroundings. All 
our senses are thrilled and the blood dances in our 
veins; we listen to the sound of the bubbling water, 
a fitting accompaniment to the delidous music of 
the birds as they sing their love songs, or watch the 
busy little feathered housekeepers, some gathering 
material for thdr nests, others with hungry young 
at home, eagerly darting after the incautious insects 
that frequent the waterways. Along the banks are 
flowers nodding their he^ to the passing breeze 
as they nestle among the rich green moss. Every- 
thing interests, for to the healthy man everything 
out of doors is beautiful, nowhere more so than 
along dandng rock-strewn streams, where life in so 
many forms is concentrated. The fish you may 
catch are an incident only, a dehghtftil incident, 
which adds immeasurably to your satisfisction and 
pleasure and makes the day a complete success. 
It is wdl enough for the man who does not fish to 
say that he gets just as much fhn out cff a day’s 
outing, that he can eqjoy the birds and the flowers 
even more because his mind is not distracted. I 
doubt it. Comj^ete pleasure is seldom obtained 
by one thing alone, it is more usuaUy the blending 
numy, often totally different, sensations which 
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constitutes a sensation of perfect pleasure. The 
fisherman frequently, without realising it, blends 
many subtle sensations ; he caters to many senses, 
and the result is bliss, often absolute bliss satis- 

faction which make him the most patient, per- 
severing man on earth, even while at times they 
unfortunately render him utterly selfish. 

But I am wandering from my subject and had 
better abandon the attempt to analyse the philo- 
sophy of angling, and return with equal futility 
to attempt describing the beauty of the High 
Sierras. Let the reader come witii me and we 
will enter the country together. Quiddy we wiU 
pass over the long, dusty drive from Visalia, during 
which the heat parches the skin and renders the 
tongue dry and leathery, along the road of no 
shade, where a man who would rest must find the 
slim shadow of a slender tdegraph pole to shdter 
his spine from the scorching rays of the sun. A 
few hours and it is past We reach the foot-hills, 
where there is vegetotion and shade. In the last 
golden li(^t of the setting sun we reach our 
destination, a small inn, where we put up for the 
night and where we find our pack mules and saddle- 
horses awaiting us according to instmctions. Every- 
thing is made ready fbr an early moming start, tat 
we shall have to traird some fiuty miles or nuwe if 
we would halve the distance to the Eiem River. 
Lcnig befine dawn we are up^ and after a hasty 
hreakfost,the baflcy mules are safidy loaded with 
our sim^ outfit : ibod, fishing taddck cameras and 
warm bhudcets, and that is aU. While the vaUty 
bdow is still slumbering in the purple haae of early 

M 2 
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mom we start akmg the upward trail Soon the 
sun rises and the heat makes us kn^ for tiie higher 
altitudes. Our way is through ftirly open country, 
dry as powder, ai^ clothed with wild oats and 
y^owish grasses, scattered dry oaks and other 
greyish green trees, pvmg the country tiie appear- 
ance of a dried park, for nowhere excc^ near water 
is there any grem. Down in a partly dry river bed, 
which gleams intensdy white in the glare of the 
sun, we see a huge 1<^ stranded among the smooth 
boulders. l%is log, about sixteoi feet in diameter, 
we are told, is part of a redwood tree. It has 
lain in this river-bed no man can say how many 
years. Then we realise that above there b much 
to be seen, and we may yet ride through the world- 
femous forests of the sequtna or Ing tree. 

Gradually tke country changes, vegetation 
becomes more abundant and varied, and as we 
go higher the colour b greener and more pleasing 
and restfol to the eyes. On we go ever upward, 
along narrow, steqp traib overhungwith shrabbery, 
through dense thickets of syrfoga and white lilac, 
whose fragrance b almost overpowming. Later 
on the sun drops to the westward ; we reach the 
conifer forests ; immense spruces and firs, with 
here and there a small duster ci diminutive red- 
woods, small of theb land but nearly 200 feet 
high, lifting thdr tUnly-leafed t(^ h^ above 
4 dl surxoundii^ trees. Flowers become abun- 
dmt— tiie exqmsite mar^osa lily, lupins of many 
odours; but we are not yet in the land of 
flowers. Evening overtdces us as we leadi the 
expected camp ground, and the sdection of a camp 
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site is dependent entirdy on the natural pastures 
which are widely scattered. We are nearly 
8,000 feet above the burning hot valley of St. 
Joachim. As the sun leaves us we shiver with 
cold and look with commiseration towards that 
valley where people are seething in a temperature 
of 110 degrees or more. Camp is quickly made. 
The process is simplicity itself; horses and mules, 
unsaddled and hobbled, are turned out to feed on 
the succulent grass of a neighbouring wild meadow. 
A fire is built and a simple meal is cooked. We 
have no tent, for none is needed during this dry 
season ; we are content to find a piece of smooth 
ground, roll ourselves in the warm blankets,and sleep 
till dawn. Fortunately, the blankets are heavy, for 
the night is bitterly cold, and as we rise we see the 
blue-white fix>st on the grass. Breakfast eaten, we 
go for the animals. We remarked that the tinkling 
of the mule bells no longer sounded, and we are 
told that it (is quite customary for the animals, 
when their hunger is appeased, to go into the 
dry woods where it is warmer, so we commence a 
carefhl search for the missing creatures and finally 
discover them m<ne than half a mile from the 
camp. After findii^ them, the cussedpess of the 
mule, so worid-fiun^ asserts itself and notwith- 
standing all our efforts, over an hour passes before 
we finally have them in hand. The effect of the 
elevation is very noticeable, and any attempt at 
running results in the most distressing symptom of 
suffocation. . Finally we are off again. The trail, 
scarcely visible, winds up and down steep gmges— 
in places so ste^ as to appear impossiblie fiw beast 
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or man — ^through dark fcMfcsts of magnificent 
timber, almg glades where the ground is a 
veritable carpet of many-coloured flowers. Flowers 
of all seasons, blooming together, make the most 
of the all too short summer ; the earliest and the 
latest, utterly disregarding the season. Columbines, 
gentians, rich masses of scarlet painted-cup, are 
here, lupins in patches of purple, blue, and white, 
glorious ydlow sunflowers, and many, many others, 
small and huge, brilliant and delicat^ whose names 
I do not know, but whose beauty make a picture 
d^Iightfiil and wonderfiil beyond all power of 
description. No garden laid out with tenderest 
care and most consummate skill could compare 
nvith this garden of the Sierras, nestling in this 
valley, watered by melting snow, kissed into life 
by dear and undouded sunlight, and guarded by 
tite endrding mountains whose summits, rugged, 
bare and tredess, cut the deq> blue sky with 
startling clearness. 

All sense of distance is lost in such a climate. 
Huge snow-polished fkoes of solid rode hundreds, 
even thousands of feet in hdght, appeared mere 
boulders of insignificant size. On we go through 
all this darariing beauty, making our way toward a 
pass 5,000 feet above the garden valley : it is ten 
miles away, yet it seems that we must reach it 
within a few minutes. Hi^er and higher we 
dimb up the fece of the mountain, zig-zagging 
along the perilously narrow trail which is soaredy 
visible in Ae coarse gravd. As we go, tins loose 
gravel, started by the animals* feet, rattles dotim 
the steep dopes into the valley 1,000 feet or moce 
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directly below us. A mis-step, and we too should 
slide down, down to certain death among the &r- 
away flowers; but the horses know wdl their 
work; sure-footed as goats they ding to every 
available irregularity; rising up the steep slides, 
they bound up a few steps at a time, then rest a 
moment to regain their wind. Wonderflil little' 
wiry animals are these mountain ponies. No horse 
reared in the plains could do such work ; the stiff 
dimbing, coupled with the high altitude, would 
soon kill them. 

Long before we reach the pass 10,000 feet high, 
we notice a great change in the trees. The tall 
straight firs give way to shorter junipers whose 
gnarled branches bear silent testimony to the awM 
tempests which rage through the Sierras in winter 
time, snow-laden hurricanes which prune the 
weaklings, and often tear up huge trees whose 
roots have lost their hold. How wonderftil a si^t 
must these storms present if one could but witness 
them from a place of security ; but these r^[bns 
are lodced securdy by the key of winter against all 
intruders during nature’s wildest revels. Why 
should trees select such ates^ when every inch of 
growth is gained against such terrific odds ? Why 
not choose the shdtered valleys where they could 
live and thrive in peace! Who shall say ! This 
constant oonfiiot between nature’s difihrent farces, 
striving alter thet which is most difficult of 
attainment, seema to be oiie of the mystoies of 
life. It is .ifparently this strugg^ wUdr. makes 
life so wdl wo^ living, not Hor man akme, but fi» 
many of the so^aOed lower feinis of ereal^ 
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As we reach the wind*swept pass the curious 
growth of the trees is evoi more impressive than 
lower down; many are merely twisted, distorted 
trunks with a single and almost leafless branch 
struggling bravely on the sheltered side, hugging 
closely the grim parent that has given it birth. 
The ground is almost utterly bare of vegetation, the 
very soil has been blown away, leaving the rocks 
exposed and naked, smoothly polished by the wind- 
blown sand and gravel. Beyond this rugged fore- 
ground of conflict how great is the change — valley 
after valley, green, smiling and peaceful, nestling 
among the countless mountains, whose peaks of 
endless shapes and sizes continue beyond man’s 
vision even in that clear, keen atmosphere. Some 
are so high that their summits arc still in their 
winter garment of immaculate snow. Directly below 
is our goal, the valley of the Kem River, the excuse 
which has brought us through this land of enchant- 
ment. Three thousand miles or more of hot and 
dusty railway travel, and here we see it, a tiny 
silver line, twisting in sinuous ways through gorge 
and valley, thousands of feet bdow us. A still 
smaller glint of silver coming into the Kem River, 
we are told is Volcano Credc, the home of the 
golden trout, the fish whose name and beauty 
has lured us to forsake the beaten trails and seek 
this &r distant spot But we must not linger on 
the mountain top, beautifiil though the viewis ; the 
lengthening shadows are darkening the valleys, we 
have still many miles to go before teaching the 
Kem River. 

The trail leads steadily downward, so steep in 
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places that as we lean back the horses’ heads are 
almost lost to view. It is slow work, and the sun 
sets while we are still two hours from the camping 
ground. A chilly, gruesome ride that last hom is 
now in the darkness of the forest No trail could 
we see, and so on the judgment of the horses must 
we entirely depend, while we devote our attention 
to avoiding stray overhanging branches which 
frequently whip our faces smartly as we pass. 
Sore and tired aftor the long day’s joum^ of 
nearly fifty miles, we reached the wild pasture near 
which was to be our camping ground. Scant time 
was spent in preparing a meal Some cold water 
and dry food were good enough, after which we 
rolled ourselves in our blankets and, thouj^ the 
ground was hard, were soon deeping peacefriUy, 
beneath the murmuring of the tall forest trees, 
dreaming of the sport which the morning promised. 

If we accept tiie theory that the pleasure of 
fishing bes more in the surroundings than in the 
actual catching of the fish, then I would [woclum, 
without fear of contradiction, that no form of 
angling can compare with fishing fin* the rainbow 
trout of the roaring monntakiJtteams of California 
and Oregcm. In the wildest imaginings of the 
most fertile brain it would be impossible to make 
even a mental picture of tiie w<mden of this 
western scenery; and surely no setting oould be 
m<»e inspiring to the lover the gentle art of 
angling, Snow>bora streamlets, tridding down 
fix>m the lofty peaks, join (me anothor as they woric 
their way dow n w ar ds. A dsmeing^ merry gang 
they aie» yet daring, too> ll«r m obstade nny stay 
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thdr path ; like children they are» bubblinf^y light-* 
hearted, but Ihey grow old with bewUdering 
r^idity, and in the dignified impetuosity of their 
maturity they become rivers, powerful enough 
to carve great paths through the rock-dad 
mountains, and through the deep cahons thus 
formed th^ mardi uncearingly toward the great 
Padfic Ocean. It is to these canons, so deep that 
the sun can scarce find its way to the water, that 
he who would coax the rainbow trout from the 
dark green pools must betake himself. There, 
under the shading branch of the giant cedars and 
pines, a man may tiumk God that he is living and 
that fiartune hM brought him to this fiivoured 
spot. The fishing — well, after all, that is only an 
excuse tor being there, a del^tftil excuse I 
thought on that memorahle morning, when the 
dancing waters of the Kem River awakened me, 
and called out a bewitching invitation to come and 
try my luck with the fish. No second bid was 
necessary; the rod, dig^tly over five ounces in 
weight, was quickly assembled, and before the 
sun had bestowed his morning kiss on the river 
I cast my flies fi» the first time on a western 
mountain stream. 

Many stories have been told me of 

the rainbow trout, and of the ^oeious country 
in whidi^ Ihqr five. The oountxy was visiUe, 
and certainly the descriptions had done it but 
scant justice. Would the fishing pnve equally 
satisfying? 

Filled with deligfatfbl expectancy, I cast the flies 
CO tile i^pies and pools, but fin hdf an hoinr there 
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was no response. Then like a flash the river was 
illuminated as suddenly as though an electric light 
had been turned on. The sun, rising in the dear 
blue sky, had gained the mountain top, then, as 
though pleased with the effort, the brilliant beam 
of light came with almost fiantic speed down the 
steep slopes, over sombre forests and massive rocks, 
till it reached the river, where it lightened the 
deepest shadows, and transformed the gloomy 
waters into a mass of sparkling iridescent colours. 
It all happened so quickly that for the moment I 
was more interested in watching the kalddoscopic 
transformation than in my fishing, and I cardessly 
allowed the flies to drift into the eddy behind a 
large boulder, where they sank several inches bdow 
the surface. A splash brou^t me to my fishing 
senses, and instinctively I raised the rod — ^too late, 
howeva, for I could not get in the slack before 
the fish had escaped. As quickly as possible 
another cast drop]^ the flies in the same place, 
and a big swirl ^owed that the fish was still eager. 
With my heart beating, as I trust it always will 
when I am casting for a fish that is in a rising 
mood, 1 once more drt^p^Jbh flies above the 
stone and let them sii:^ a little as they were 
carried into the eddying pool. A i^lash,abending 
rod, a t^tenii^ lin^ and the red sang merrily 
as ^ fii^ bolted for the shdtor of a large ovet* 
hmiging lodk. Cautioudy I diedced the out^ 
miipiiy bnOk Hie fidi d^doled to this curbing 
and diowed Ids rese n t m ent by hnqiing foanliealfy’ 
from tiw waiter, filliiig the air with giisteniiv drops 
and breaking timamootik snrfiMe of the deq> green 
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pooL Aj[am and again was this repeated, and each 
time I carefully threw him. It was a great fi^t, 
and after five minutes, vdiidi seemed more like 
fiffy, he was brought to the net Just four pounds 
he weighed, and as I laid him in the creel and gazed 
on his lotted, iridescent beauty, I congratulated 
myself on having caught my first rainbow trout 
To tbe man who would fed again that blessed, 
boyish thrill, that tin £^ing of the nerves, that 
breathless expectancy that restores lost youth in a 
twinkling, I would recommend such fishing as 
this. I will not go into a detailed account of how 
eadi fish was caught the reader would not be 
interested ; such details are wdl enoi^gh when 
bottled up in erne’s own mind, but th^ should be 
kept there, and not allowed to escape to the 
annoyance of a good-natured publia The man 
who, sitting before the fireride, when fishing is 
being discussed, mmie^polises conversation by the 
hour, vhile he painftilfy recites with minutest 
detail the catdiing of every fish on each of his 
many trips, is a man to be avoided. So, not wish- 
ingto be put in his class, 1 will simply state that the 
fishing in the Kem River ^ved in every way up to 
my expectations ; for the most part the ctmdituNis 
were favourable to the sport, and the fishing was 
suffidentfy difficult to be dways interesting. Never 
<mce would the fish come too easily. Careftilwork 
was nearly always needed, and even then no 
lidiculoudy huge catdiea would be made. Six to 
ten good-rize fish would be a very goetd day’s work ; 
of these mdy mie or two would be for food, 
the rest tdeased in the water for foture needs. 
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The best time for this fishing seemed as a rule 
to be the morning, for an hour or so after the sun 
was on the water, then again later in the afternoon, 
when the smaller and middle-size fish would come 
to the open and rather shallow runs to feed. In 
the roughest waters the sport was always more 
exciting, of course, and many a hard tussle did I 
enjoy with large fish, when the water hurled past 
with a thundering roar which echoed back and 
forth among the rocks of the overhanging canon. 
It is in such places that we realise and appreciate 
the difference between really wild fishing and 
the pale imitation which one finds in the near 
town club. As I said before, it is not only the 
fish' but the conditions which make it so well worth 
while. 

While camped on the Kem River we spent some 
time in search of the curious golden trout, one of 
the excuses which had brouj^t us here. The very 
name of golden trout seems to possess some magic 
power, if one may judge from the number of 
people who have heari of it. Considering the &ct 
that this fish is found in but one stream in the world, 
and that that stream is in th^ heart of the great 
Sierras of Califi>mia, it is remarkable that it should 
be so wdl known even by name. Comparatively 
few persons have seen other the fish itself or 
pictures of it, though its beauty is so frequently 
mentioned; therefore it must be that the name 
has led to its becoming thus widely known. In 
point of beauty the golden trout should be given 
first place among the freshwater fish of North 
America, and this, compared with its extraordmaiy 
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history, and the grandeur of the .country surround- 
ing its mountain home, are excuses enough for any 
one who wishes an excuse for undertaking an 
interesting trip into these grand mountains of the 
for West For those accustomed to camping in 
our Eastern States, the trip in itsdf through the 
Sierras, as we have already seen, is one great 
succession of surprises and delights, and the con- 
tinuous dear weaker of the summer months reduces 
camping to absolute simplicity. 

Volcano Creek, the home of the golden trout is 
one of the many streams that flow foom Mount 
Whitney, the highest mountain in the United States. 
We fouled the course of the Kom River along its 
gravelly stretches, ^ere the water sparkled im the 
clear light working our way around the rougher 
places vdiere the river, turbulent and grand, fought 
its way ammig stubborn boulders, swung roimd 
the shiup bends, and through the deq>, daric 
gorges, beautiful always, but particularly beautiful 
to the fidierman who, as though fascinated, would 
regard each likdy place whm he hnew a flsh 
. must be hiding. In the near distance we hear a 
deafening roar, and socm we come upon the fomous 
Volcano Credc dashing down the mountain mde 
over the bed of lava and rock as though anxious 
to join the Kem River. With difficulty wc 
dimbed the foce the diff, and tiien we found 
the creek in an entir^ diffisrent mood. No longer 
bdsterous and grand, but a small stream flowing 
peaoeftilly throi^ a meadow-like vallqr. The 
dense fringe of ovo’han^ig bushes made the 
.prospect of casting by no means alluripg ; short 
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casts were compulsory. Sdecting a fiiirly promisiiig 
part of the stream, I cast two Na 12 flies gently 
on the dear water. For some minutes there was 
no reply, then a sudden quidt rise, a dig^t bending 
of the tip and the fish is hooked The fight is 
short and fairly vigorous, and I land my first 
golden trout, well under a half-pound in wd^t, 
but beautiful beyond any frediwater fish I have 
ever seen, the most exquidte, dainty, and wonder- 
fully coloured. Words will not describe it, for the 
colours of fish are namdess, and the iridescence 
changes each colour like the fire of the opaL This 
beautiful fish sparkles as thou^ dieadied with 
tiny scdes of the predous metd burnished to the 
highest degree of brilliancy. The under parts are 
of the deep orange hues of the mountain sunsets, 
while a faint, broad band of rose colour tinges the 
ddefinm head to tail ; and as though to accentuate 
the brightness of the colours, a few vdvety bla^ 
spots are scattered above the median line. Perhaps 
it was well that so beautifiil a creature should 
not rank high as a game fidi. The flesh is 
ddidous. But it is its beauty, coupled with the 
strangeness of its peculiar history of isoktion and 
the grandeur df the scenery surrounding its 
mountain hmne, that gives it such a peculiar place 
in the list of anglers’ tropldea. Bqyond that it 
has little merit, ibr thou|^ gam^y iar its aiie the 
fight lasts but a very shcnt time, and in size it 
seldom goes over half a pound. Unfiartunatdy 
immense numbers are killed aimually campos, 
firequmtly fbr no other purpose than to satisfy a 
disgusting desire tat killing. An instance is <» 
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record where a game wardoi jfound a heap of 
these tiny beauties on which was placed a card 
bearing the following: We killed 1,000 of these 
fish in this place,” and they were left to dry up, 
serving no purpose whatever. Strange it is that 
men can have so little sense of the eternal fitness 
of things. Why should such men take the trouble 
to camp when apparently nothing appeals to their 
sense of beauty or fiur play, or I may add, of 
common sense? — (me would suppose that even 
they must realise that such slaughter means at 
last the destruction bf the very objects which they 
declare give them spent. Perhaps they don’t think . 
That at least is the most charitable view one can 
take. 

Our stay in the Kem River valley was limited 
by the amount of food we had brought. Only too 
short a time did it last, and long before 1 had had 
mough of the foie fishing and delightful scenery 
we were compelled to start homeward. Wishing 
to see as mu<di of the country as possible I chose 
to return by another trail, which led us eventually 
through the fiunous forest of giant redwcMids, 
where the trees are large b^^ond all understanding, 
so large that coxiages can drive throu|^ the 
divided bases of the still standing trees. The 
crownleas tops detrard: somewhat ftom the actual 
beauty of ^ese arudents of the forest, but in 
their grandeur and mqesty they stand alone 
among all the trees of the world. Their destruc- 
tion for commeroial purposes would have been a 
national, or I should say a world-wide calamity, 
and we riiould be grataftil to those who, likse 
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Theodore Roosevelt, were instnimental in saving 
these living relics of the past for genetatknis of 
mankind yet to come. 

In writing of the rainbow trout it may be advis- 
able to go cautiously, for the ground is dangerous 
with an uncertainty, due to the many and oonfos-' 
ing varieties of the species, as weU as to the ocmditions 
under which they are found. In the strictly tech- 
nical sense, the typical rainbow trout, Sabno trident, 
is a distinct species which is found only in the 
small brooks of the coast ranges in California, firom 
the Klamath River to the San Louts Bay in San 
Diego County. Throughout much of the rest of 
the western country many of the various species of 
trout are close relations of the true rainbow. In 
fact, many of them show differences so slight that 
they puzde the experts, with the result that a 
wonderful state of confusion exists. Evm the 
icthyologists are undecided about several of the 
rainbow troUt and question whether the differences 
in oolorationf habits, etc., are due solely to the 
geographical conditions, or whether th^ constitute 
separate species. As the points of variatimi merge 
<me into the other, it seems impossible to give 
very definite descriptions of these fish. Indeed, so 
greatiy are th^ afifocted xuttural conditions that 
different parts of a river will j^oduee fish which 
show distincthm of cdour, siae and habits ; and two 
streams scarcdy more than a fewhundred yards 
apart will eadi have what is apparmitly an entirefy 
distinct qpecks of raiifoow trout. 

The gameness of the rainbows shows as much 
variatwn as do thefecokwg arid markings. In some 
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places th^ are decidedly slug^^ ; in others they 
fight well, but do not break water, while in numy 
rivers they behave almost like the Atlantic salmon 
in their method of fighting when hooked, leaping 
frantically from the water half a dozen times or 
more in ^e endeavour to five themselves. On an 
average, however, they seem to be rather less 
gam^ than the Eastern brook trout. Notwith- 
standing this slight disadvantage, it is more than 
probable that the time will soon come when the 
rainbow, together with the European brown trout, 
will take the place of the much-jnized and too 
ardently sought after brook trout, as they are 
hardier and will more readily adapt themselves to 
the increasing warmth of the Eastern streams. 
This warmth is due to the ruthless cutting of 
timber, and the unfortunate necessity of clearing 
land, so that the streams are deprived of the much- 
needed shade, consequently the water is warmed by 
the direct sunlight, and evaporation is so rapid that 
by the middle or end of summer there is a lack of 
water in streams which formerly contained plenty 
for the needs of the trout. The brodc trout 
requires cold water, but the rainbow and European 
wiU thrive in water that reaches a temperature of 
dghty degrees. Colder water will, however, produce 
a more healthy and gamey fish. 

Of the various forms of the rainbow trout, 
that fi>und in the Kem River, Califixma, and 
known as the Kem River or Gilbert trout (S. 
vrUent fflberti), is perhaps the most gamqr. It 
does not run as large as some of the other varieties, 
sddom in fiict weighing over four or five pounds. 
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and never, so &r as I can learn, more than eight 
pounds. 

The Kem River is an ideal place for fishing, even 
though rather difficult of access. It rises in the 
high Sierras, and fiows through the Kem River 
canon. During the greater part of the year the 
water is extremely cold in the part inhabited by 
the trout, and only during July and August does it 
become at all warm. The river is very swift and 
has numerous deep, dark pools, to which the fish 
retire during the heat of the day. These conditions 
account for their extreme gameness, and make 
fishing in the stream a source of immeasurable 
delight to the angler. The superb scenery and the 
exquisite purity of the atmosphere add greatly to 
the pleasure of a fishing trip through this r^on. 

The fishing season commences in June, as soon 
as the snow melts sufficiently to allow of travelling 
through the mountain passes, and continues as long 
as the weather permits. As a rule the trout rise 
readily to the fly, though like all members of the 
finny tribe, they have their off days. These off days 
seem to depend, not so much on the weather, 
which during the^ summer varies little from day to 
day, as upon the hatching of certain larvae. This 
theory is not bdieved by some people, but it seems 
more than probable to me. On a certain day, L 
as well as others, who were fishing, found that 
scarcdy a fish could be induced to rise, and the fow 
that ^ were all small ones. In vain we tried 
diffemit sizes and patterns of flies; grasshqppera 
were used, ^t without success. At lart I todc a 
very small bam hook and baited it with a (dump of 
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the stidc-like larvae of the caddis fly, which were 
just about ready to hatch. This proved most 
alluring, and within an hour I had landed a number 
of trout, some of which were fine big fellows. 
Some days later I tried the same experiment with 
equal success when flies were disdained. I do not 
wish it to be understood that 1 regard this as a very 
sportsmanlike way of fishing, but as an experiment 
it was interesting. 

For these Kem River or Gilbert trout, and others 
of the rainbow type, the most killing flies are usually 
the hackles, particularly the brown hackle with 
yellow body. The coachman, Montreal and grizzly 
king also prove good. The number eight hook 
seems about the best size ; sometimes a larger one 
is better; while on one day 1 had no luck until 
1 tried some on number sixteen hooks. These 
brought me no end of sport, and I landed some 
very fair-sized fish with them during the morning, 
whUe the m«i who were using larger flies had no 
luck. 

There are no rules as to where the trout will 
most likely be finind, but in general their habits 
are much like those of the Eastern brook trout 
The smaller fish do not appear to be very shy, but 
if you would catch the large ones, your chances of 
success will be greatly increased if you keep out of 
fflght as much as possible. This is especially true 
when fishing in the pools. In the fiurly shallow 
npids, where the trout go when feeding, thqr are 
not so easily ftightened, though even then a long 
line will usually get more rises than a Aott <me. 

Different stenches of the Kem River seem to 
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have a certain limit as to the size of the fish, and it 
vrill be noticed that only small ones are found 
towards the upper end, even where the river has 
deep pools and other conditions which are aj^Muently 
suitable to the habits and needs of the laq[er fi»h- 
Usually large trout do not like either very c<dd 
water, or the somewhat sudden changes of tanper»- 
ture which take place towards the source of the 
river, where the water is very cold at nij^t and in 
the early morning, but warms up after the sun 
strikes it. The largest fish are most often found 
in the quiet water, such as in places where the river 
broadens out, owing to some obstruction blodong 
its ftee passage, and forms small lakes. In order 
to fish these places successfully, it will be ft>und 
necessary to construct a raft, unless you happen to 
have a small folding boat that can be carried on 
the mules, in which case bear in mind the &ct that 
if anything can be broken, a mule will surely find 
a way to do it So if you carry a cano^ pack it 
with the greatest care. 

It may be well to remark that when fishing in 
California or Colorado, or in any climate where the 
air is extremely di^, and the sun very powerftil, be 
sure to keqt your traces (leaders) and fly snells 
thorou^d^ moist; otherwise you will require an 
inexhaustible supply of traces and patience, as the 
gut becomes so brittle that it breaks with little or 
no provocation, and consequently many fitii win 
get aumy. The extreme dryness also j^ys havoc 
with rods, as it dries out the wood and renders it 
voy brittle. The <»ily remedy is to have wdl- 
made lodsb and ke^ then oaieftiUy vamiahsd. 
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otherwise they will be sure to dry out, especially at 
the ferrules. When not in use the rods should 
never be left in the sun. Reels require more 
attention than in the East, both on account of tiie 
dust which finds its way into everything, and the 
heat which dries out the oil ; therefore clean and 
oU frequently. 

In general, the tackle required for the rainbow 
trout and its allies is very similar to that used for 
the Eastern brook trout, though a slightly heavier 
rod may be preferred. A five and a half ounce rod 
should prove heavy enough for any one. The eight 
ounce rod recommended by a certain writer is out 
of all proportion to the size of the fish. Split 
bamboo of good quaUty is preferable to lancewood 
or gieenheart, as it will not be so likely to dry out 
But on no account use a cheap department store 
split bamboo, as it will not stand the climate. In 
any event do not fail to carry an extra rod or two 
in your outfit and don’t pack them all on the same 
mule, unless they are protected with more than 
ordinary care. 

Without wishing to show any partiality, I would 
advise securing your outfit in the East where the 
prices are lower and you know yoiur dealer and 
maker of the rod. In the West fly-fidupg is of 
comparatively recent date, and has not yet reached 
the high degree of popularity and perfrsctum that 
has been devdoped in the East Hence the deakn 
are not so wdl stodced with rods, flies and other 
artades necessary to die angler. 

Don’t cany a small cred, as you should be pre- 
pared to cany fish that may be twenty or 
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inches long, and few things are more delightfhlly 
aggravating than catching a fish too large for your 
basket. 

Waders will not be needed in the dry regions, 
where the sun is so powerful that it bums the feet 
when rubber dad, and anyhow your clothes dry so 
rapidly that little disconrfort is experienced after 
coming from the water. North of California waders 
may be found necessary, as the air is not so dry, the 
water is colder, and the weather not so persistently 
fine. 

Besides the tme rainbow and the Kem River 
trout, the other more or less distinct species embrace 
the following: the golden S. agua-bonita; the 
Nissuee, S. iridens stoneii, the McCloud Riv», 
S. sluuta, and the Western Oregon brook trout, 
S. masom. All of the rainbow series are more or 
less profusely spotted with black, and have the broad, 
lateral band of purplish pink, from which they 
derive their name of rainbow. This band varies 
greatly with individuals; in some it is very con- 
spicuous, while in others it is scarcdy discernible. 

The McCloud River species, which is the rainbow, 
most firequently uspd by fish culturists, is native to 
the waters of the Sierra Nevadas, from Mount 
Shasta southward, where in different streams it 
reaches a maximum weight of from three to eight 
pounds. It has been transfdanted to many parts 
of the United States, and varies both in size and 
habits acocvding to the existing conditions. In 
some of the very cold streams of Colorado it does 
not grow beyond half a pound, while in the wannor 
waters of the same State I am told that it may be 
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found wdj^iing as much as thirtem pounds. In 
Missouri it does not grow quite so large, while in 
the Au SaUe River, Michigan, seven pounds is 
about its greatest weight In the Eastern states it 
sddom grows so large. 

In the ** lower Columbia and coastwise streams 
of Or^n and Washington,” the Western Oregon 
brook trout is found. It varies little from the 
typical rainbow, and never grows large enough to 
be a very important game fish, seldom exceeding a 
wdght of one pound. 
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YELLOW TAIL FISHING OFF CATALINA ISLAND 

For those who enjoy a strenuous kind of fishing 
there is probably no place of easy access that will 
afford better opportunities than the vicinity of 
Catalina Island off the coast of California. There 
it is that the yellow tail stays during the greater 
part of the year and offers sport as abundant and as 
exciting as any man could wish. It is a sport that 
must appeal most strongly to those who, while 
enjoying the vigorous fight with the fish, do not 
appreciate bodily hardships and the consequent 
fatigue. Most of the fishing is done from an open 
boat or motor launch, for the day’s use of which you 
pay about ten dollars with complete outfit. It is a 
dreamy, lazy form of enjoyment while waiting for 
the fish, followed by the keenest of excitement after 
the strike. Seated in a comfortable armchair frtdng 
the stem of the boat, with a rod on athor side 
trailing some fiffy yards or more of line, you travd 
dowly along, past rocky shores and islands of floatipg 
kdp, gently roUiiig over tiie lopg, undulating swdl 
of tlw great Pacific. The soft air, the occasional 
low mist throu|^ which the powerful sun shines in 
iridescent splendour, the bright blue al^ above and 
the ezquinte ever<chaDging colour of tte water, all 
oomlune to make this form oi fishing a ddi|^ to 
the senses, and <Hie is almost ten^pted to be satisfied 
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with drifting along r^ardless of whether fish are 
caught or not In this way it resembles fishing for 
brook trout where the pleasure of wading through 
the rippling water boieath the arch of tender green 
leaves is perhaps the chief attraction of the sport 
The catching of the fish is really only an incident 
even though a much needed one. When after 
yeUow tail your boatnum takes you over the best 
fishing grounds, going at a rate of about three 
miles an hour. Outside of the chug-chug of the 
gasoline oigine and the occasional screech of the 
gulls all is dreamily quiet when suddenly, whirr I 
and you grab tbe rod as the line files out from the 
large, strongly-built reel At the same moment 
the boatman stops the engine and the fim begins. 
You cannot stop the mad rush of tire fish, especially 
if it is a big feUow ; the best you can do is to press 
the leather firmly on the red, and woe betide you if 
your thumb slips off and touches the line. Gradually 
the speed of the fish decreases, perhaps he starts 
towards you, and hastily you reel in the slack, taking 
care to rdease instantly in case he should start off 
again, and keepyour flingers dear of the handle if 
you value those same fingers. Should the fish 
burrow into the deep water, as they usually do, you 
win find ordinary reding is out of the question, 
pumping is the oidy way to raise him,and that is done 
by quiddy dropping t^ top of the rod and reding 
in the few feet of sladc almost simultaneous^: 
then hold the red firmly and slowty raise tile top 
of the rod as high as you can and repeat the trick. 
In tins way you gain about four five foot eadi 
time and gradui^y the fish is brought near the 
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surfiMX. Look out then for frantic rushes whidi, 
though usually short, require careM hanHKng if 
you would retain your connection with the fish. 
The yellow tail will not giTeupuntilheisal)sdlutd.y 
done. Up to the very end he fights, and fights hard, 
keeping you busy for sometimes as much as half an 
hour or even longer, if it is a very large fish. It is 
hard to overestimate the beauty of these yellow 
tail as they plunge near the surfiice,displa3ringtiidr 
wonderful iridescent colouring. Their sides literally 
gleam in the sunlight like polished brass as they 
dart back and forth. Then comes the acknowledge* 
ment of defeat. The fish turns belly up and the 
struggle ceases. If you wish to keep the fish the 
gaff is used. It is quidc work, for the men are 
experts and death is practically instantaneous. If 
you have no use for it, the boatman simply leans 
over and gently releases the hook, and immediately 
the fish seems imbued with new life^ and with a 
quidc move of the tail vanishes with wonderful 
speed into the rich blue depths of its ocean home^ 
and chug, chug, chug, the launch starts up and off 
again in search of more sport It is not always that 
trolling answers in yellow tail fishing ; why, no man 
cui say, but the frtct remains that sometimes you 
may tsroll all day long and neveirhave astrike ; tiien 
it is necessary either to cast or stiUfish. Casting is 
s^bnfiid enough spcart, but stillfishing in deep water 
is rather slow, drowsy work. One of the moat 
interestii^ sights in connection with ydlow tail 
fishing is to see the schools of fidr feeding. The 
surfhoe of the ahimmoingwater will be <fil4Qce one 
moment end the next will see a hrokra surfiaoeof 
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an acre or more in extent, the water churned up as 
though a volcano were m eruption beneath. Gulls, 
attracted by the turmoil and the chance of piddng 
up scraps of small fish tom by the voracious yellow 
tail, arrive in numbers and add to the general con- 
fusion. Then suddenly it all ends, peace is restored, 
thousands of small firy have been devoured, and 
once more riie limpid surface reflects the gorgeous 
blue of the sky. Near floating masses of kdp is 
usuaUy a sure place for yellow tul fishing, but a 
great deal of sport is to be found in the bays quite 
close to the rocks. In fact some people prefer to 
fish directly firom the shore, and when the water is 
fairly shallow this gives splendid sport, as then the 
fish is unable to ground and sulk. 

The outfit necessary and advisable for yellow tail 
comprises a fiurly stiff rod, not over eight feet long 
and wdghing from 24 to 80 ounces (anything over 
26 ounces is really only good for beginners) ; a 
good, stout and long line is necessary, about 
800 feet of 15-8trand cuttybunk is usually reoom- 
moided; needless to say, a reliable reel is an 
important part of the oiitft, for if the red goes 
wrong it means loss of fish, line and alL The hook 
most highly recommended by Mr. Charles P. Holder 
is the O’Shau^messy attached to a stiff copper 
wir^ which in turn is futened by means of a swivd 
to the fine. For bait sardine or herring are usually 
used, sometimes in ccmnection with a huge spocm. 
When stillfishing is resmrted to it is oftor neces- 
sary to coax the fidi and start them feeding Iqr 
throwing in bait. Once they begin to eat^your 
fim begins, but thore are times when i^parently 
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no power on earth will persuade them that food is 
necessary for their existence. The ydlow tail of 
the Pacific are not the same as those found in the 
Florida waters. They are very much larger. Those 
caught on Unes average over 20 pounds; th^ 
are seldom caught smaller than 10 pounds and 
usually run fix>m that size up to about 80 or 
85 pounds, though in exceptional instances they 
are very much larger. The season for fishing 
begins about the early part of April and lasts from 
then on until the end of December, and during 
this period there are few days, when the weather is 
fine, that a man cannot 1^ sure of some good 
sport 
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CHAPTER XV 


FISHING FOB SEA-TBOUT IN NEW BBUN8WTCK BIVEBS 

Fob many weeks the fishing fever had been dis- 
turbing our minds and making our bodies rest).ess. 
Ever since the first bluebird had come north and 
we had listoied with ddight to the ethereally 
delicate song, we had talked and thought and 
dreamed of fibshing. (It was myself and wife that 
were planning this dissipation.) While we were 
debating the important question of where to go, a 
friend suggested **a perfectly splendid place” in 
New Brunswick, where trout of immense size and 
unquestioned gameness could be fbund in virgin 
pools of streams unknown to sportsmen. This 
certainly sounded alluring. 

At hurt: the day came and we started with glad 
hearts, for all seemed to be gmng wdl, notwith- 
standing certain small details which might have 
annoyed some people Who were not suffering from 
a bad attadc of fishing fever. 

In due course we arrived at Frederictoi^ and the 
day fidlowing we headed north, going by very slow 
tiain to C'- ~ ■ , on the banks of the M — f— Riveri, 
arriving at midn^t Early next morping our 
guide came to tiie hotel and srid tiiat, thoni^ tiie 
seascm was a trifle eariy, he thou^t he could tidse 
us to> where we riKMdd catch some good tmuL 

We took quite a fimoy to thu giud^ who was a 
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trae son of Irdand, good-tempered, and of wit full 
to overflowing ; and, what was stiU more to the 
point, he knew a good deal about trout fishing. 
Very large flies, he declared, were necessary for the 
early fishing — No. 1 salmon, no less. I had with me 
a book of salmon flies, but having practically never 
used anything larger than No. 6, 1 had very few of 
the large sizes and, frankly, 1 did not have much 
faith in them for trout. It had nearly always been 
my experience that small flies proved better than 
huge ones. However, to avoid the possibility of 
having the guide blame our tackle if we failed to 
catch tile fish, I searched the town and procured 
some very badly-fhded silver doctors and Wilkin- 
smis of the desi^ size. With our outfit in a lig^t 
wagon and ourselves in a carriage we started on 
a twelve-mile drive to a river near which John, 
the guide, told us that his married daughter lived, 
and there we could put up for a couple of days 
while we tried the fishing. 

We frMind everything thoroughly to our satis- 
fiustion — a nice clean house on a very tidy fium, 
and a promising river within a stone’s throw. After 
a late of lunch we assembled the rods and were 
poled up the river to a likely-looking pool, whoe 
we disembaiked. Scarody had I made half a dozen 
casts with the No. 1 Wilkinson, at the head of the 
pool, than a huge surge where the fly had just 
toudied the water set my heart throUa^* Alinost 
before I realised what had happoied the line 
tightened with that magnetic tluiQ ^diioh noakes 
tte blood of a fisherman dance in his veins. There 
was scaredy need to strike^ but I did so^ and was 
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rejoiced to find the hodk had gone home Just at 
first that fish played a gentle game gc^hg slowly 
down stream to deq> water, and I could not 
estimate his size; but suddenly he resented my 
restraining movements, and started to make tilings 
lively, first thrashing the water as he came to the 
surface, then making finmtic runs here and there 
tiying all the while to get near a mass of drift 
brush which was caught against the bank at the 
farther side of the stream. Had he once attained 
his object it would have been good-bye to him, so 
I gave him the butt as firmly as possible gradually 
steering the big fellow away firom the danger, until 
I had him in clearer and quieter water. Every 
nerve in my body yras tense with excitement, and 
if that fish had escaped I believe I would have 
cried— or sworn — ^but we kept together, though 
between us there was sometimes seventy feet of 
line, taut as a fiddlestring, now quiet, now ripping 
through the water like a keen-edged knife. But 
the end was near. Slowly the lag fish was coming. 
I had given him nb rest and he was tired. 
Choosing a quiet piece of shallow water, I reeled 
him in toward tiie sm^ landing net; but the net 
looked too small, and I feared it would not hold 
him. Very gradually I worked tiie big fdlow 
toward it and at the critical momoit seoag^ him 
up; but my surmise was cmrect — the net was too 
small, and tiih fish gave a mighty jump and deared 
it, but fbrtiinatdy the hock stOl held. To beaoh 
him was now the only way, and 1 badced up to the 
sandy bar and got my prim safdy ashme. What 
a beauty he was— 4faee pounds, five ou nc e s n ot 
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very large, it's true, but such a fighter ; so silvery 
and so clean-cut ; not two weeks fiom the ocean I 
Yes, he was a prize, and I could only regret that he 
had not ftUen to my wife’s rod (that sounds 
wdll). 

Now my wife had with ho^ a cred, as she called 
it, and this cred was of the smallest rize that is 
made— about nine inches long. It was a cause of 
much amusement to oursdves and to anyone who 
saw it ; but the wife maintained that she had never 
caught, and never expected to catch, a trout long 
enough to bend in that creel. All the trout she 
naught had to be shaken backward and forward in 
order that head and tail might be said to touch 
both ends of the basket In vain had 1 tried to 
persuade her not to bring such a ridiculously use- 
less artide with us, but bdng a woman — ^well, the 
buket came anyhow. 

John declared it was just about big enough to 
carry a cast of flies, ** if they weren’t too large ” ; 
but still the wife insisted that she never expected 
to catch a trout that could not be put in that 
basket, and that, too, without its having to be 
bent. When John pointed to my fish and asked 
her udiether that would go in her ered, she 
ventured to remind him that sAe had not cau^t it, 
and with that she began to vriiip the pod with a 
Na 1 rilver doctev. In two mr three minutes 1 
heard a shridr of ddight end saw her, with bowed 
tod, playing a fish, her first decent-sized trout 
(thouc^ die had at various times cau^^ a large 
number of baas, one of whieh we^^ied ten poimds). 
Her excitement was ddightihl to watdi, and the 
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way in which she hurried that fish to the net was 
almost laughable. At last she had him, and he 
weighed a pound and three-quarters. But John 
never mentioned the tiny cr^ He winked at 
me, and 1 guessed lie was waiting for a larger fish. 
Pretty soon she got another one which, though a 
splen^d fighter, was half a pound smaller than the 
first. With the exception of a few small fish we 
had no more luck that day, but we had thoroughly 
enjoyed ourselves, and the wife acknowledged that, 
after all, there were large trout in the world, 
though she had previously doubted it. 

The river was an ideal one in most ways — ^fiurly 
swift, dear, and icy cold, with deep pools' here 
and there in which lay the big fish. On the second 
day of our stay here I had no luck at all, but the 
wife caught a fine three-pounder. Unfortunatdy 
1 was not with her when she landed it, but there 
were great stories of her excitement. By bad luck 
she had left the tiny creel at the house. 

On the third day we went down stream in the 
boat, fishing as we went along. We were going 
very slowly, the wife sitting in the bow casting 
carefiilly over every liMdy place. Suddenly tiiere 
was* a ^endul rise at the fly; she struck n|oo 
quickly, and nussed. Almost instantiy she had 
that fly back on the spot, but notiiing came. Again 
and again the large fly was dropped on the quiet 
water bdund a sulmierged stime, and with a iflseim- 
solatesigh she was just saying what ashame it was 
to have lost such a monsta (all fish that rise to her 
fly and miss it are ** monstem ”), when there was 
a migh^ iq^adi and a beautiflil fldi leaptfl jgear 
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out of the water as he sdzed the fly. A more 
perfect rise I have never se«i. Away he went, 
down to the quicker water. Nothing could stop 
him at first, and the chances seemed entirely in 
his &vour. Gradually the wife got control of the 
reel, and it was a caution the way in which she 
made that line come in. The rod bent till the 
tip touched the water, but nothing would do but 
that that fish must continue coming. Without 
realising how dose the fish was, she reeled in 
past the nine-foot leader. At that moment she 
weakened, and the fish took advantage of the 
relaxing in the strain and dashed off. Down went 
the tip till the rod pointed straight at the fish ; the 
knot caught in the top ferrule, and tbe sudden 
jerk pulled out the tip and down the line it slid 
until it actually hit the fish. Things were certainly 
looking black. 

“ Look out I The big divil is eatin’ the rod,” 
called John, as the fish smashed the tip into tiny 
pieces ; but the wife held on, and jumping out of 
the boat, soon had her three-pound fish safdy 
beached. We laughed until there were tears in 
our eyes as we got out another t^ warning the 
wife not, on any account, to let the fish eat it 

*' Now, let’s put him in the cred,” said John, 
with a twinkle in his blue eyes. ** Please ma’am, 
an’ here’s the creel, will ye put him in, yosilf f ” 
The conqMuative size of the tiny cied and the 
large trout was too much for John. ** Let’s cut off 
his head, ma’am, and put that in, ior it’s aU ttll 
Imwld,” and smce that day the tiny ored has never 
been in evidence. Duriug the sftemomk we eaught 
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several £ur-sized fishes, and all of them great 
fighters. 

The following day we left the farm and drove 
to another and wilder river fourteen miles away. 
Johnhadaboat on the T——, and in this we started 
down the river eight miles to his camp. Unfbr- 
tunately the water was low ; more and more 
thinly it spread over the widening, stony bed of 
the river ; finally it became apparent that the boat 
could only be taken down if empty, and so we 
walked to the camp. 

It was a comfortable log cabin, beautifully 
situated, overlooking the river. Near it was a 
large and Ukely-looking pool, so we wasted no 
time before trying our ludc. I lost two good fish 
and the wife took the greatest careinexplainiqghow 
and why I had lost than. There were so many 
reasons for their having gotten off that I was 
really surprised that they should have stayed on at 
all To lose a fish of decent sbe is bad enough, 
but how it happened should never be told except 
by the unfortunate fellow who lost ft. 

However, 1 k^ my temper (more or less), sa^ 
nothing (or very little),* and k^ on casting and 
watching fbr retribution, wlwdt was thoiongldy 
mean and crud. It was not long in comii]^, and 
to my great delight 1 saw a moe fidi tdce ttm ffy 
that my wife so skilflilly offisred. ^^aah 1 qriadi t 
Triiitr I the runnipg line made die ted dirii^ and 
the rod bent in a graoefid bow. Only ftr im 
instant, and then it ^>rai:^ bade, the Vne'^'hidg 
limp— -the tenskm was gmie, and so wai thi 'fiih. 
Had tlw wife been a man, we Imow exidily^'iiiact 
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die would haire said, but the rumnug water made 
so mudi noise that I could not hear her remarks. 
Then, smiliiig, — and tliatwas contemptible — I adced 
her whidi of the many aforesaid reasons was the 
<me which accounted for the loss of the immoise 
(I put emphasis on that word) fish. Soon she had 
another imd lost it, so we called quits and had 
a good laugh over our bad fishing. No luck fell 
to our lot that afternoon. We caught nothing 
heavier than three-quarters of a pound. Eddently 
very few large fish had come so iGu* up the river. 
So we decided to work down stream until we 
should meet them. 

John thought it would be wiser to use a large, 
flat-bottomed boat for the trip, as we could then 
fish firom it with oomfiirt, whereas the smaller one 
was so cranky that fishing firom it, when loaded, 
would have been rather too exdting, and in 
places, even dangerous. The flat-bottom boat was 
evidently quite safe unless she took it into her head 
to sink, and firom the way the water poured 
through the seams when we launched her, this 
was by no means a remote possilality. The next 
mnming when we Went to load her ^e was safely 
ensconced withe bottwn. Fortunately the water 
was not Yfry deqii, and alter swne difficulty we got 
her afloat and loaded, but Ibr the rest of the trip 
bailiiig was an impwtant part of the dey’s pro- 
gramme. At nearly every pool on the way down 
we cati|^ fish. Ma^y of them were large ,wiei^ 
and gave us no md.of fiin,aad as, unleBa they were 
iqjaied,. we always. ;returned t|iem to the stream, 
wofidtithere was no necessity foshmitingoiiricatck 
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In one of the pools a big chap rose several times 
to our flies without actually touching. **Now,’* 
said John, “this is the time to produce my big 
bird,” and out of his pocket came an immense bass 
fly — ^the hugest I have ever seen. It was put on 
the wife’s leader and was sent whizzing through 
the air toward where the fish lay. With a mighty 
splash the fiy struck the water. This was too 
much for any self-respecting trout. Up he came, 
and with a gulp took the ofTending disturber of 
his meditations. What a time he made of it! 
Up and dovm the pool; here, there, everywhere, 
and finally, just as it seemed about time to bring 
him to the net he got loose, and that was, of course, 
the last we saw of him. But it goes to show what 
I have always maintained— that occasionally a very 
large fly will excite or provoke a trout or salmon, 
and prove very effective when all else fails. 

For several days we continued our way down 
the river, camping, usually, fkirly early in the day. 
One afternoon, as we yrere about to pitch camp, 
the rain came down in torrents. Some women 
would have been discouraged at getting their hab 
out of curl, but the wife thought it great fiin. 
Dressed in a waterproof^ witii the case of the 
watorproof for a hat (that’s an idea worth reanan- 
berinj^, she cooked us a ddicious dinner. 

1 iMve been camjang with peqde who, ^irimn it 
rained, regarded it as a posonal insult for trhieli 
one of the party (I was usually tiie one) was 
mititely to blame. “ Why hadn’t I tifld tiwm it 
was tins, and of course they wouldn’t^biwe 
timuf^t of eoming^^’ “How eould aayorie be 
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expected to sleep on wet boughs — ^in fiict, how 
could the boughs be cut when they were wet, and 
even the ground was wet?” and so on; growl, 
growl, growl, simply because of some nice, refiresh- 
ing rain. Why, 1 have had it refresh me for 
sixteen consecutive days, but growling did not 
do any good — in fact, so far as 1 know, growling 
has never yet stopped rain or any other trouble : 
rather the reverse, for it seems as though the 
growlers always have the most troubles. 

Our last camp was at tide-water, some 16 miles 
from the actuid mouth of the riv^. The tent 
overiodced a very large, deep pool, fully 200 yards 
long. On the opposite side a small sparkling brook 
added its share to the larger river. One day the 
fishing was not good in the big pool owing to the 
very high tide, so we amused ourselves along the 
bank of the smaller stream, and we made acquaint- 
ance — a sort of bowing acquaintance — ^with a very 
clever and very aggravating trout. He lived in a 
small pool under an old, dead birch stump which 
bent over the water. I cast toward his home, 
thinking it a likely place, and it was, fbr instantly 
there was a splash and a glint of silver as the fiish, 
whidi we subsequently named McGinty, came 
to the fly and missed it. Again I cast and saw 
him leave the shade' of the lag stump ; but he 
dianged his mind and returned. For some tune I 
continued casting, without results, so I tried 
another fly and McGinty made a dart at it, but 
without success — at lefi^ so fbr as I was oon- 
oented. After a while I actually hooked him, but 
only Ibr an instant, and off he went .Then we 
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gave him a rest, after which the wifb tried him and 
had two fine rises and two equally fine misses. 

So we left McGinty and went fSuther up the 
stream, getting some very good fishing, but nothing 
over one pound. On returning to McGinty’s pool 
■ an hour or so later, we again tried to coax liie wily 
fellow, but beyond coming out to take a look at 
our flies he would have nothing to do with us. 
Next day we tried him again, with just about the 
same luck ; made him rise several times and hooked 
fami once, but McGinty didn’t like us well enouj^ 
to desire a closer acquaintance, for, though we spent 
hours trying to lure him out of his hiding place, 
wf} had to acknowledge oursdves beaten. 

While fishing we saw several moose along the 
riverside, and one time got to within about twoity- 
five feet of a young bull, and watched him feedu^ 
for a long time. At night, as we lay on our bed 
of balsam boughs, we could hear the big creatures 
flashing through the water as they fed along the 
river’s edge, eating the young maple leaves and other 
dainty tit-bits. It added greatly to our interest 
having these a.minAk about us, hut perh^ nothing 
gave us more pleasure than the rabbits, or varyaig 
hares, as they should be called. On one occasion 
we were camped on a grassy place where the ground 
was thickly studded with the fluffy, sillgr balls ot 
the seeding dandelioiL Along came a rabbit, pay- 
ii^ not the slightest attention to us as he daintily 
nipped off the danddbns, eating the stalks and 
tiiawfcwiing ^le seed head. Closer and doaer he 
came until he was within two feet of me. Nev« 
have 1 seenanything more beaatiflil, and I could 
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not but regret that owing to the lack of light, for 
it was after sunset, it was not possiUe to secure a 
ifootograph of such an unusual sight. Another 
rahhit came into our camp, eating hunchherry leaves 
and hof^ang about in a most unconcerned way 
aloiigside of the fire and all about us, not even 
being frightened when I walked away to our tent 
for the camera ; and, though the light was not very 
good, I got three frurly satisfiustory pictures. 

After all, the catching of fish is by no means 
the <mly pleasure one derives firom a fishing trip. 
There are so many things of interest that one can- 
not see any but the most conspicuous, and the time 
goes so quickly that even these are not half seen 
or eniny^. Most people altogether miss what is, 
perhiqM, the greatest enchantment of the early 
summer woods — ^the half hour preceding the dawn 
of day, when the lards fiU the air with their morn- 
ing song. 

Neither oi us had ever seen the twelve or fifteen 
pounders that people tdl ofr and until we do we 
will come bade and try again for the three or frnir 

pounders of the T River, and perhaps we may, 

even yet, natch our elusive friend McGinty. 
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MY FIRST SAIMON : A FISHING TRIP TO 
NEWFOUNDLAND* 

If the reader is no fisherman he had better turn 
the pages over until he find something more to his 
fancy, for my extravagant phrases — the result of 
fresh enthusiasm — ^will seem to him like the ravings 
of a madman. I am writing while my first salmon 
line is scarcely dry, and in spite of unfavourable 
conditions this taste of tbe sport has fiiirly whetted 
my appetite. A resolve, witnessed by the rushing 
river, has been registered by both myself and my 
companion to revisit the same dark pools next year. 
Never again, however, can we have the unforget- 
able experience of catching our first salmon. The 
thought of the very best day’s shooting fislls flat 
when compared with the memory of that moment 
of terrific excitement, when the line was tightaied 
afto: a rise, and of the subsequent view of the great 
fish making its first leap ^m tiie water in its 
oideavour to break sway fixnn the silken cord whidi 
hdd it ci^tive. 

My friend and I had often heard of the wonders 
of Newfijundland as a fisherman’s paradise^ so we 
determined to take the trip. A guide was imme< 
diateily engaged, also two padcers, one ct whom 
was to act as cook. Our outfit was bought and 
* J^ia Aate^ 
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packed. In less than ten days from the time we 
had settled on the trip we started by train to North 
Sydn^. From there, after a night’s journey by 
bMt to Port*aux-Basques, a few hours by train 
brought us to the place where the guide was to 
meet us. We found our men waiting for us. 
They quickly emptied our trunks, putting all our 
possessions into waterproof canvas bags, with which 
they loaded thdr dories, and we started, skirting 
llie coast and reaching our destination — the mouth 
of the river — ^the following noon. 

Our enthusiasm was somewhat damped by the 
accounts we received of the fishing. Owing to the 
protracted drought the rivers were unusuaUy low, 
and the water absolutely dear. Consequently but 
few fish had gone up, and those that had were not 
in a mood for rising. There had been no huge 
catches in any of the rivers, and very few big fish 
had been taken. Nor were there any indications 
of approaching rain. 

For nearly a week we wasted our time, as 1 now 
think, about the mouth of the river, near which 
there were three fiurly good pools. Everyone told 
us no fish were coming in, but from later observa- 
tion 1 believe a few salmon entered the river every 
night On account of the latmess of the seas(m 
they did not loitn at the lower pools, but moved 
up stream as beat they could to the upper pools. 
Most of the fidi, however, were waiting k the salt 
water fr>r the rise of the river, as was proved by 
the numbers that wete caught in tte iwts which 
lined the coast near its mouth. These nets 
play havoc with the fidih^, espedalfy during 
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the dry season, when the salmon remain for some 
tame near the coast while waiting for high water. 
As a rule, little netting is done after July 1st, but 
this year when I left the island (July 15th) the nets 
were still doing their deadly work. 

At the end of six days of industrious fishing, 
during which we got no rise nor saw any sign of 
salmon, we determined to move our camp further 
up stream to a point where we could fish ten pools 
within a distance of three or four miles. 

Never shall I forget the first day we fished the 
upper waters. We had drawn lots for the pool, 
and my Mend won. The day was bright though 
chilly, and for a wonder there were no files; so 
sitting in comfort on a convenient boulder with 
camera ready, but with only foint hope in my heart, 
1 watched my companion. Fcnr my object in 
coming was not only to fish but to secure photo- 
graphs of the jumping salmon. Thus was my sport 
and interest doubled, so also I may add were my 
difficulties, for the successful photographing of the 
fish is by no means as easy as it sounds. 

A silver doctor was the fly used, and carefully 
‘ was it drc^pped near the edge of the ripples. The 
third cast rose a fish; imagine our excitement. 
And at the end of eight days we had found a pool 
that contained what we had travdled ova a 
thousand miles to find. Acting according to in- 
iitruetions given to us by a master of the art, my 
friend let a fow minutes lapse befi»e casting again — 
vduit kuig nunutes those woe I After th^ several 
casts woe niade, but without result, and we were 
both beeorokg fri ght ened kst the fish was ffooKt 

«2 
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when suddenly with n hi)ge 8{da8h the fly was 
taken. Out ran the line with its muncal whirr, a 
gleam of sUver flashed in the sunlight as a grilse 
leaped from the water. Again and again it jumped 
and ran. For ten minutes it fought as no other 
fish ever fights ; then it was brought to gaff. We 
felt no sense of disappointment at its size — only 
four and a half poiuids — ^for it was a salmon, 
though a young one, but together we admired 
the brilliant rilver colour of this fish — (after the 
salmon has been in the river for a wedr or two it 
loses the sQver colours, grows almost golden, and 
thor very dark brown) — ^as we shall probably never 
admire another. 

The next pool, a small one, fell to me, and though 
I cast industriously for half an hour, I got no rise. 
In the next two pods we were equally unsuccessful. 
Then we reached one of the prettiest dts of water 
on the river — a round, dark pool, overshadowed by 
a huge rock. For the first ten minutes my friend 
cast in vain, thra suddenly, without any waminig, 
a fair-sized fish (to us it seemed eixnrmous) leiqwd 
half its length from the water as it seizad the fly. 
What happened after that I scaicdy knew. There 
was a great amount of jumping, whidi 1 tried to 
photograph, a good deal of reel mime, and thai, 
after about twenty minutes, a oenatioii of hostilities, 
as the fish retired to the de^ water and sulked. 
We were using li^ grille rods, so Ihe time required 
ibr landing our fish was somewhat diuwn out, aod 
with all the strain that oould safety be appi^ it 
required forty mmntes to biii^ that aalnaon to gaff 
It weifi^ed just ten poundtf-HUot a lai|i;e fish, it’s 
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true, but still quite good enough for us, and I do 
not know who was the happier, I or my friend. 
He had secured his fish, and I had obtained some 
interesting pbotographs. 

Later in the afternoon I got my first rise, and 
honestly speaking, I felt a good deal like the man 
who, the first time he went salmon fishing, had such 
a huge rise that he thanked his lucky stars the 
monster had missed, and inunediately went home, 
for fear the next time the fish might be successfiil 
in taking the fly. My fish was not a monster, 
probably not more than fifteen pounds, but he took 
the fly on a very long cast, and as he made the first 
fiwntic jumps, the ruslung water against the belly- 
ing line proved too much of a strain and the leader 
parted. Not more than five seconds of intense 
excitement had I experienced, but the thrill was 
beyond all things I have ever known, and the sense 
of loss when the strain so suddenly left the rod was 
awfril. There is nothing more diisheartening than 
the moment when the rod springs back straight, 
and you realise that you and your fish have parted 
for ever. 

The following morning we arranged to move 
camp stOl frirther up stream so as to be near the 
best water. I decided I would try my lu<^ in the 
pool directly in front of our camp befine starting, 
and befbre break&st (about five o’clock) I cast a 
Jock Scott on the running water at the head of the 
pod. No aomier had Ihe fly sunk an indi or ao 
than a fish rose rather lazily and without toudiing 
thefly. Instead of waiting I hnmediatdycaitover 
the same plaoe, and got another unsuboessftil rise. 
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My heart was throbbing vigorously as I cast again 
and again with no effect. I was just about to 
change tiie Jock Scott for a sflver doctor, when the 
water broke about the fly, which was well below 
the surfoce. A glimpse of a dorsal fln, then I felt 
the line tighten, and instantly the red began to 
hum as the fidi ran down stream before making its 
flrst jump. The early morning sun, which had 
just touched the pool, was shining with wonderful 
brilliancy on the cliff of snow-white gypsum rock 
which formed the background to the scene, and the 
li^t, reflected from the water, gleamed on the 
alver scales of that fish as it flung itself in the air 
several times in quick succession. Over the pool 
we went, the fish tugging and jumping and in 
every way opposing my efforts to bring him to 
still water. There was no sulking ; whenever not 
running, he jugged with such force that 1 doubted 
whether we could ever see each other at dose 
quarters. But though a fierce fig^t, it was not a 
longone. The end came after not twenty minutes 
of the keenest excitement I have ever fdt, and on 
landing the fish, which wdghed but eight pounds, 
I must own to a sense of happiness that no other 
sporting experience has ever given me. Hitherto 
I had thought trout fishing about perfectum, while 
my friend had always considered the catching of 
small-mouth bass as good enoufj^ for him, but— 
well, we don’t talk about gdng trout or **fsiifithing 
next year. The Newfoundland, sahnon wifl suit us 
perfect^. 

As' a matter of educatioin, Ihe beginner who 
aqpires to salmon fishing should, beUbre buying his 
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outfit, read some books on the subject, bearing in 
mind that the habits of fish vary greatly indifferent 
waters, so that the methods of fishing are, of course, 
also variable. 

Patience is one of the main requisites for success. 
I used to have a theory that salmon and trout fish- 
ing were very much alike beyond the fiust that one 
was on a larger scale than the other ; but in reality 
they are very different. If there is a trout in a 
pool and he intends rising, he usually does so before 
many casts have been made. Not so with the 
salmon. One grilse of medium size required an 
hour of incessant casting over and about the place 
where I knew him to be before he would take the 
fly, though several times he acknowledged its 
presence by a gentle swirl. Such experiences are 
by no means rare. 

Occasionally it is desirable to change the fly 
for one of a different size or pattern, but as a 
rule if a fish does not rise to a good standard fly, 
he will not be tempted by a change. There seems 
to be no possible way of proving whether fish are 
sensible to colours, or whether once they are in a 
rising mood they will not rise to anything moving 
that has mote m less the shape of a fly. Trout 
may firequently be seen rising to pieces of leaves or 
flowers as th^ float down stream, while at other 
times flies of different kinds may struggle on the 
suifkoe of the same water unnoticed. It is probable 
that the man who goes out with, we will say, three 
good flies, such as the olver doctor, the Jock Scott 
and dusty miU», will, in the k^ run, do jwt as 
well as the one who haa his bodk filled with 
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innumerable varieties. Small flies are. according 
to some authorities, best fbr bright days, and huge 
ones for dull days, and flv early morning and late 
evening. 

Theseas(»i for salmon fishing in the rivers on the 
western ride of Newfoundland is June, July, and 
August The best known rivers, such as the 
Codroy, Robinscm’s, Grand and Harry’s, are 
usually pretty wdl oocuined (frequently there is 
a camp at nearly every pool), and it is well to find 
out definitely from the guide just how many pools 
wiU be at your disposal before sdecting your river. 
There are, however, many rivers in Nev^oundland 
as good or superior, but not as accessible from the 
line of raflway. Among those I would recommend 
as good rivers are the Gander, Placentia, Salinonier, 
and many rivers al<mg the various coast lines acces- 
sible by Ibe steamboat service around Newfoundland. 
One good pool will often afford enough iqiort 
Catching one fish does not seem to fii|^ten the 
other occupants of a pool — several times we caught 
three or more fish from (me pool in quick succession, 
but it is unpleasant to be so restricted, cspedally in 
a wild country where aiQ fishh^ is free. 

As a rule the srim<m in tbe Newfoundland waters 
do not run very huge. Anytiung over twenty-five 
pounds is very unusual, Iboi^ s(une are taken 
which we^ even thirty or more. In difihient 
rivers the rise of the fish varies greatty. Wbdher 
or not this is due to the amount of nettiqg that is 
done (m the coast, or to natond causes, is difficult 
to si^. ' It is certain that the nets facdd the larger 
firii, rridk the siae of the mesh penults ^'^soipe 
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of the small ones. Could netting be stopped, there 
is no possible doubt that the fishing would at once 
improve. In years gone by netting was allowed in 
the rivers themselves ; and even to-day, though it is 
contrary to the game laws, and though efforts are 
made to patrol the accessible rivers, it is done to 
some slight extent, the railway section hands being 
probably the chief offenders. W e, oursdves, found 
signs of nets near several pools. 

But taking all the conations into consideration, 
it is only fair to say that the rivers are very fairly 
well protected for the angler, and we should be 
thankful to the country which holds its waters in 
trust for all who care to avail themsdves of the 
splendid fishing equally free to all — ^to the rich and 
to the poor. Would that other countries regarded 
their fishing rights in the same broad-minded way. 
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SALMON FISHING IN NEWFOUNDLAND 

Fob nearly two weeks fishermen’s luck — bad 
luck — had been ours. Clear days and cloudy, hot 
days and cold had proved equally ineffective in 
making the salmon rise to our flies. In vain had 
we u.sed every pattern in the books and whipped 
the waters from the time when the sun struggled 
with the morning mists till the glories of the 
northern sunsets had been lost in the gatheripg 
darkness. Four or five fiish only had we taken and 
those small ones, and we frit that the time to 
become discouraged was about due. Still, each day 
we started out with renewed hopes and confidence, 
for it is hard to thoroughly diswurage the ardoit 
angler, and so we changed files and changed flies 
till our leaden hopes were nigh worn out Had we 
not seen fish, perhaps all this perseverance would 
have died early, but the river was literally alive with 
fish of all size, from the sprightly grilse that leaped 
high in the air and scattered ^ drops 

like rotary wheels to big heavy salmon that would 
cmne to Ae water’s surfree with the slow ddibere- 
tkm of miniature whales coming up to blow. Aawe 
stood in tire pools they would play around w, even 
jumping over our lines, but take a fly, <di nol 
Once in a whiles just by way i^jgeavatioD, thqr 

* KMpaMUwdia(3iamfry Aiaadsa 
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would come up slowly aud gently toward the fly. 
It was certainly enough to try the patience of a 
double-haloed saint. But ludc, whether it he good 
or bad, always changes if only you wa|t long 
enough, and so one fine day the spell broke, for 
within five minutes after we start^ fisliing, my 
companion became connected with a fourteen- 
pounder which put up a good fight and came to 
the gaff after about fifteen minutes. For an hour or 
so nothing dse happened, so we moved to another 
pool, and almost immediately I hooked and took a 
medium-sized fish. For several hours we worked 
hard trying various flies. Two had at last risen to 
a small and much-worn ** yellow sally.” On the 
second or third cast it was taken by a nineteen- 
pound fish. It was quite evident that only by using 
the greatest care could it he landed, for, as I have 
said, the fly was badly worn and the snell (it was a 
trout fly), was in no condition to stand much strain. 
Those were ticklish mommts. Each time the fish 
broke water we expected to see him get off, but 
good luck was with us this day, and just as the gaff 
struck home the snell broke. One more jump and 
surely we would never have seen that fish at dose 
quarters. Needless to say my friend was in a most 
dieerfril frame of mind, fbr, up to this, the largest 
salmon he had takoi was thirteen pounds, so here 
he had broken his record twice witl^ a frw hours. 

The rest of the day we devoted to the pool in 
which the first fish had been taken. It was a very 
large oneand contained plenty good fish. There 
washere mm in partictfiar that I had set my heart 
oncatchii^. He mat a large fish* and though he had 
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risen at least once every day, he never touched the 
fly, but, as this was apparently our lucky day, it 
seemed only wise to devote my energies to his 
lordship, and so I cast over him all the afternoon, 
trying every fly I owned. Once he acknowledged 
the “ yellow sally,'* but fortunatdy did not take it. 
I say fortunately, because shortly afterward a small 
fish took it and forgot to return it to me ; evidently 
it had been worn out by its previous use on bass, of 
which it had landed over thirty. Supper-time 
came and, as soon as the iimer man had been 
satisfied, 1 returned again to the object of my 
attentions. Once more I began with the orthodox 
flies, but without result. Then, in deq>eration, a 
very large bass fly was tried, and no sooner had it 
touched the water than my big friend made a 
frantic but unsuccessful rush for it. For an hour 
or more I tried the coaxing qualities of all sorts of 
bass flies, and at last picked out a large royal coach- 
man which had been in my book for over four 
years and was pretty well dried out, and certainly 
in poor condition to withstand the strain of a large 
fish, but it was about the only fly that had not 
been used, so on it went. The sun had already 
set and the gorgeous crimson glow illummated the 
trees. As the line touched the water it disturbed 
the placid surfoce of the big, daric and nnooth' 
running pool and the thin rij^es kxflced like 
quivering threads of gfistening gcdd. Slowly the 
royal coachmui floated along, iat ft was still dry 
and its large white wings stood out in strong 
contrast to ^ darkening background, wdienii with-> 
out the rii^test warning, ^ere teas an offliuwai in 
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the water, and the fly vaidshed ; surdy this could 
not be my 1^ friend, he would never so gentle, 
for the line was leading slovdy toward where I 
stood, and I reeled in carefliUy, when, ye gods and 
little fishes, how suddenly the seme changed ! The 
line fairly fiew through the water. Check it I Why 
I had not the slij^test power to do so, and in an 
instant, at the end of a hundred and fifty feet of 
line, out leaped my big friend and thud, how the 
water qdadied when the big heavy body struck it 
as he fell full lei^gth. Would thatfiy hold ? Had 
1 line enough ? Would tiie light greenheart grilse- 
rod that I was using stand the strain ? Would the 
fish leave the pool and go down the Alls ? These 
and a hundred other questions raced tbiou^ my 
mind as I played the fish. Sometimes for many 
minutes he would sulk at the bottom of the pool, 
and it seemed surely as though I was fiut to a 
rock. Thai again he would rush with frantic 
speed down toward the falls and 1 had, at all cost, 
to turn him by straining the rod to its limit. The 
twilight was rapidly giving way to the approaching 
ni^t and the questbn of gafi^pg was becomipg 
more and more difficult. Nine times i brou|^t 
that fish dose to the guide,but with the uncertain 
light he was unaUe to see wdl enouj^ to use the 
gaff with accuraqr; each time he moved the fish 
would start out with renewed vigour, and each 
time I thought he would surdy get away, but still 
the hookh^ and at last when I brou^thun dose 
to the guide^ I raised bun dowly and steadily until 
the dorsal fin was vi^de, and instantly thegaff was 
strudc and the guid^ raising the big fidi dnar of 
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the water, stumbled over on the slippery rocks and 
tugged the prize on to the grass ; and I wiped 6ve 
hundred mosquitoes firom my neck, and let my 
heart resume its normal and proper position. By 
the light of a match we exanuned the fly. One of 
the two snells had parted and the other one was 
just about ready to go. It was a dose shave. 
The scales ran up to 24} pounds, and I fed now 
that a 24}-pound salmon with a light rod, a decrepit 
fly, and no daylight makes a combination calculate 
to give as much excitement as could be had with a 
forty-pounder under ordinary conditions and with 
a heavy two-handed rod, especially if it is your first 
large fish. 

We remained on this river for nearly two weeks, 
when we decided to try our luck in one still fhrther 
north. So, choosing a calm morning, we embarked 
in our dories and by nig^t had readied the mouth 
of the river we sought. From all accounts the 
walking was so bad that to take up our outfit, 
photographic and other, to the head waters, where 
we hoped to find the fish, would be ar task of very 
consideraUe difficulty. We conduded it would be 
better to put everytliing in the canoe and pull or 
pole the lig^t craft up stream, provided there was 
sufficient water. So fiurno boat had ever been up 
to the Alls, distant about twenty-five miles, for the 
water was very shallow in most parts, while in 
others the stretches of rough rocks and dangerous 
rapids mig^t make the trip impossible. Of course 
it rained hard the morning we started. It neady 
always does in Newfoundland I find. When one 
is used to such conditions it is quite astonishing 

W.UC. B 
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how little they interfere with one’s happiness. We 
wereprepared for almost anything, so we did not 
care. The first part was fairly easy going; my 
companion and I walked along the bank, on the 
rocks or in the water according to the conditions, 
while the men pushed, pulled, poled and swore at 
the canoe ; and so we proceeded, casting a fly 
occasionally on the likely-looking pools, but with- 
out results, except a few small trout, which no man 
likes when he is out for salmon. How strange it 
is that a man’s attitude toward fish should change 
so completely under different conditions. Let him 
go out along his favourite stream near home and 
come back at the end of a very hard day’s work 
with five or six trout, the largest perhaps not more 
than twelve or fourteen inches long, and he feels 
supremely happy; but let the same man, when 
fishing for salmon, hook a two or three pound trout, 
he indignantly flips it off in disgust. Yet what 
would he not give to catch such a fish in the home 
streams? 

The severe rain made travelling rather hard, so 
camp was made early near a good-looking pool, 
fix>m which we took a couple of small salmon just 
brfore dusk. Next morning while breakfast was 
cooking we got two more. The day was bright 
and dear, so that we thoroughly enjoyed working 
our way up stream. Toward noon we stopped at 
a small and not very interesting-loddng pool, and 
while the inevitable pot of tea was being boiled 
(that is the way they make it in the woods) my 
friend tried the pool The result was a perfect 
surprise for within two hours we caught fifteen 
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fisli, ranging from seven to eleven pounds, and all 
were extremely gamey. During the first part 
those two hours I was kept busy with the camera, 
but all my plates were soon used. And I had 
made about eighteen exposures, many of which 
proved quite successful. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that of the fifteen fish only enough for our 
immediate needs were kept, the rest were released 
without being handled. Later in the afternoon 
the sky became clouded and the air sultry, an ideal 
day for mosquitoes and black flies. To say that 
they came out in thousands expresses it mildly — 
they were in millions. Never have I seen them so 
numerous. Before we could make camp it was 
necessary to build big smudges all around the 
proposed site. So great was the torture inflicted 
by these tiny pests that one of the guides, a man 
bom and bred in the country,broke down completely 
and cried like a child. Next morning saw us 
nearing our goal, but tire canoe had suffered badly. 
The paint was almost all scraped from the bottom, 
and in places the canvas was so sever^y worn that 
the wooden sheathing was plainly visible. Two or 
three miles over fidls and shaUows, and we entered 
the dead water, m lagoon, which was the main head 
of the river and into whidi fell <me of the finest 
waterfidls 1 have ever aem. How high it was I 
would scarcely venture to say ; it was, however, 
not alone the height, but the beauty of the 
surro unding s which made such an impressive sight. 
Now the question was, would we find salnum in 
this quietwater cnr in the seething pool at the foot of 
the fells f Thousands offish must have come up 

B2 
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the river during the past ax or seven weeks of 
the run. Except in three or four of the pools 
below, there were nmie but the stragglers, and as 
tliqr could not, of course, go up those perpendicular 
fidls it was evident that they must somewhere 
nearby. Perhaps they were, but though we fished 
persistently for several days we only caught a 
couple of small ones, and saw or heard the jumps 
of half a doaen or sa Ndther could we discover 
their whereabouts by paddling or drifting over the 
lagoon when the water was shallow enough to 
allow the bottom to be clearly seen. It is, of course, 
quite possible that the fish were in the very deep 
pools bdow the fidls, waiting for conditions to be 
ontirely satisfactory for spawning. 

I was very anxious to see something of the 
caribou and thdr life during the summer ; hitherto 
all my experience of them was confined to the 
autumn migration. Some days were therefore 
spent among the magnificent hills above where we 
had camped. This upper rqpon raninded me very 
much of the English lake district, the marvellous 
lakes and streams, and tiie great rugged rodc- 
strewn hois losing their summits in the shifting 
mists. The few caribou we saw proved to be very 
riiy, and at no time was I able to apptoadi them 
near enough finr the limitations of the camera. 
Meat was needed as fish was so scarce, and also we 
wanted some material that would render the canoe 
watertight and strong enough to withstand the 
rough usage she was bound to sustain duripg the 
return trip. The conditions were daity getting 
worse; no rain having flJlen fixr several days, the 
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river would soon be too shallow to float the canoe, 
and she would have to he dragged over many 
miles of gravel and rock. To protect her we shot 
a couple of caribou and laced the hides tightly 
across the bottom of the canoe, thereby giving her 
a new lease of life. Witli this add^ weight it 
liecame necessary to reduce the load as much as 
possible, so each of us had to carry a pack and 
make our way as best we could back to the mouth 
of the river. It was a hard day’s march across 
country, over soft spongy bogs where the wild 
geese greeted us with their musical honking, 
through beaver swamps where the tangled alders 
tripped us and the insect pests devoured us, 
through dense forests of diminutive firs and 
spruces, and so on down to the bay in which the 
river we had fished with such pleasure lost itself in 
the vastness of the sea. 

No one who has once tasted of the joys of 
salmon fishing wiU question the statement that of 
all game fish the sdmon easily takes first jdace. 
And yet, if the majority of enthusiastic fishermen 
were asked why they did not indulge in this 
thrilling sport, they would say that it is too expen- 
sive, or that open rivers are not to be found except, 
possibly, in r^ons too remote fiir their time and 
purse, and so, labouring under this ddusion, they 
continue to amuse themsdves with bass, mudea- 
lunge, and other interesting but nevertheless 
inferior forms of fishing. So fiur os solnum wator 
in the eastern part of Canada is conoemed, there is 
very little that has not been leased by dubs or 1^ 
those fortunateindividualswhohavetheineanswitii 
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which they can gratify their desires. But for the 
man of moderate income, who counts on spending 
from thirty to sixty pounds (one hundred and fifty to 
perhaps three hundred dollars) for his well-earned 
vacation of two or three weeks, there is practically 
unlimited open salmon water in the island of New- 
foundland. So far as I know, this is the only 
country in which laws absolutely prevent the 
leasing of rivers, either by individuals or clubs. 
The Government chums the rivers and a certain 
amount of the adjoining land which is open to any 
man who would fish. This policy, regarded even 
from a purely business point of wew, has every- 
thing to recommend it. Every sportsman coming 
to the country leaves anywhere from seventy-five 
dollars to several hundred dollars, and the guides 
get pretty steady employment. When a club takes 
a river the fishing rights are restricted to a very few 
men, most of whom will seldom visit the club. 
And when an individual leases water he is usually 
very entihusiastic for the first season or so, then 
other places claim his attention and the river will 
be idle often for many years in succession, no man 
getting the benefit of it, either as guides or as 
fishermen.* It is true that the fish do not run so 
laige as those found in the Restigoudhe or some of 
the other well-known rivers, but then we cannot all 
fish those rivers, and the fishing in Newfoundland 
is quite good enough to satisfy anyone not 
absolutely spoiled by unusually large fish. Under 
ordinary conditions a man shoi^ be able to 

* Sinoe thii ms vtitten the game aad liibiag km have bees 
aomewhat changed, aad now a lioenoe fa eoiqmlsoiy. 
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average three or four fish each day. Slack days will 
come, of course, but they are usually ofiket by days 
of exceptionally good sport when one may, perhaps, 
land as many as twenty to one’s own rod. The size 
of the fish is not by any means the only gauge of 
the sport, for the comparative weight of tackle and 
fish have to be taken into account. A large salmon 
on a heavy two-handed rod will not give as much 
sport as a much smaller fish on a light grilse rod. 
And then again there comes the question of the 
water : rough, rapid water increases the excitement 
enormously, while working firom a canoe or boat 
on a large quiet pool greatly reduces the fun, in 
tliat it makes the landing of the fish a matter of 
far greater certainty. The whole sport consists in 
balancing the chances between fish and fisherman 
so that the element of uncertainty is developed as 
far as possible. Thouj^ the average salmon in 
Newfoundland waters will not run over ten or 
twelve pounds, there are plenty that will weigh over 
twenty, and there is always l^e chance of getting 
a thirty or thirty-five pounder. I'he difiPerent 
rivers seem each to have their own sized fish. 
One river will seldom or ever give anything over 
ten or twelve pounds, while another has a probable 
limit of fifteen, and so on, apparently without any 
particular reason. So also is it with the time whmi 
the best fishing may be had. One river isbest in 
June trhile another, but a few miles away, is not 
good until August. The man who wants three 
months or more of ccmtinued fishing can readfiy 
find it by ibllowing the run of fish as th^ come to 
the various rivers. If yoqr time is limited and you 
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are restricted to a certain two or three weeks, don’t 
plan to go to any one river until you have ascer- 
tained firom reUaJtHe tources that that is the time 
when the fishing is good. Don’t waste valuable 
time on a river waiting for the fish to come, but go 
where they are. If when you get there you find 
the pools fiill of fish that will not rise to the fly, do 
not be disappointed, for such experiences are by 
no means imconunon, and you will often strike an 
“ off ” day. No fish is more aggravatingly capricious 
than the salmon, both as to the time when it suits 
his lordship to rise and to the kind and rize of fly 
he will deign to notice. Generally speaking, four 
or five of the standard flies will answer all purposes, 
especially if you have them in several sizes. Of 
these the Jock Scott, alver doctor, Durham 
ranger, fiery brown, and the fairy may be said to be 
the standard flies for Newfoundland. No. 8 is the 
size which will probably be found most usefiil. 
Nos. 4, 6 , and 10 are also good at times, and occa- 
rionally a very large size will prove a fiasdnating 
lure. No rule can possibly be laid down, for rules as 
to flies for salmonfishing are like those of the English 
language mostiy composed of exceptions.” One 
day you flatter yoursdf that you have at last found 
the combination, only to be $ure tiie next day that 
you haven’t. After keeping track of the number of 
rises we had to each pattern of fly last summer we 
were absolutdy unable to say wMch was the best 
under any particular condition. In one river the 
fiunous Jock Scott seemed by fiir the best, in 
another it would be the sflver doctor; while, 
periiaps, had we virited these same rivers a week or 
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two earlier or later our experience would have been 
entirely different. On one rivor where we had most 
excellent sport the yellow sally was the fly, while 
the royal coachman (on No. 4 hook) came next We 
had but three yellow sallies with us, and these were 
completely worn out by hard use. For Ute evening 
fishing, if all else fails, I would advise using a very 
large, light-coloured fly with a floating body. This 
Mrill occasionally coax a large fish from his hiding- 
place when he would not notice a sunken fly, r^aid- 
less of size. This advice, while not strictly ortho- 
dox, is nevertheless founded on actual experience. 

When fish are rising well there is no need to 
worry much about the kind of fly to use, but there 
are times when, though they are jumping all around 
you, and even playing skipping-rope wi^ your line, 
it requires something quite out of the cndinaiy 
to coax them. Then it is that the reserve liirt 
of out-of-the-way patterns comes in handy and 
perhaps saves the day for you. Some flshermen 
contmd that it is useless to changq the fly very 
frequently, nevertheless it will be very often 
obs^ed that the first few casts with a newly- 
changed fly wiU rise a fish which has been entirely 
oblivious to the channs of the former fly. Each 
man has ideas on bow fish can best be coaxed, and 
thedeUghtfril part of it is that eadi num knom he 
is right One will say that when the fly is oast it 
rimuld remain quietly on the water uid be aUowed 
to float quietly down stream, while another insists 
that the t^ of the rod should be kq>t ccmstantly 
movipg, in mder that the fhf shall be given a life- 
like action of swimming. Personally I cto not 
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tiiink it makes very much difference, though I 
believe that when the fly is kq>t moving you are 
more apt to have the line under better control and 
with less of a belly to it And after all that is one 
of the most important things to keep in mind ; a 
slack line loses many fish, so do not cast a line that 
is IcMiger than you can control. One fly only 
should be used, as there is danger, when you hook 
a fish, that the free fly may catch on a rock or 
snag. Whether to use the double or single hook 
fly is purely a matter of opinion. 1 have seen just 
as many flsh lost with one as the other. On general 
prindples, the single fly is the most sportsmanlike, 
but when very small flies are used it is quite pardon- 
able to use the double hook, even though it is 
doubtful whether it is more effective. Good 
leaders are a very important part of the outfit, 
but the quality is scarcely more important than 
that they shall be thoroughly soaked before use. 
The heavier the leader the more necessary is it that 
it shall not be used dry. A heavy line is desirable, 
as it reduces the difficulty of casting, especially 
when there is a strong head wind. When there is 
danger of the salmon running down stream 
through rapid water, a very long line will be 
needed, not less than 100 yards. Under ordinary 
conditions 50 or 60 yards is long enough. It is 
not a bad plan, if you do wish to use a very huge 
red, to splice a length of 80 or 40 yards of fine 
linoa line to the inner end ; this will occupy very 
little space and be a good reserve. The reel or 
windi should be of the single-action pattern. The 
less complicated the better, but w^ adjustable 
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tension to prevent over-running. Do not forget to 
keep it well oiled, or the bearings will soon wear 
out. For a gaff it is far better to use the plain 
tang hook, which is lashed to a suitable stick, than 
any of the screw-in kind, which are apt to turn at 
the critical moment. The automatic gaff is, like 
the automatic reel, undesirable. 

In Newfoundland salmon fishing there is no best 
time of day. Almost any hour may be good ; 
perhaps from 10 to 11 in the morning, and fiem 
8 to 4 in the afternoon are, if anything, the best 
hours. The kind of day for the best fishing is 
another uncertainty. On one absolutdy dear, 
quiet, hot day we got twelve fish from one pool in 
two hours (fiom 10 to 12 o’clock) with one rod. 
Then again we had good luck on dark, cold days, 
but as a rule you cannot count on much luck 
during rain. After all is said and done, the only 
absolutely sound advice that can safdy be given to 
the salmon fisherman is To be on hand when the 
fish are rising, and give them the 9y th^ want.” 
How to do these two things no man can say with 
anything approaching exactness, and therein is one 
of the fhscinations of the sport If we could find a 
formula by whidi we knew we could catch a 
salmon, the whole pleasure would be lost but 
fortunately, no modem sdmce seons to be able to 
fathom tlm ways of the game fish, and so we may 
continue in our uncertain way to caichjish ift whent 
and where we can. 

Now the popular idea that Newfoundland is a 
very frr distant and un-get-at>able plaoe is much 
exaggerated. Let ns first take it from the Ametfean 
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end : One can leave Boston in the morning, and in 
fifty-two hours be actually fishing, that is, if one 
goes to the nearest and most convenioit rivers. It 
might take fiom one to two or even three days 
longer if you would go to those that are more out- 
of-the-way, where in most cases camping would, of 
course, be necessary. As a rule the accommodation 
to be found on the island is not suited to those of 
fastidious tastes. And though, of course, there arc 
exceptions to this rule, it is, on the whole, far better, 
to camp, for not only do you thus enjoy greater 
comforC but you can pitch your toit alongside of the 
pool where you expect to fish, thereby saving what is 
frequently a long, tedious walk both before and after 
your day’s filling. If you can camp within a reason- 
able distance of a settlement, so much the better, for 
you can then procure frresb milk, butter, eggs and 
bread, aU of which add materially to one’s comfort. 
The comparative cost of the two methods is 
difficult to calculate. On the whole, camping is 
the cheaper, even counting the wear and tear of 
the outfit. From the point of view of the mao in 
England, Newfoundland is neither so very frur 
away nor so difficult to reach. The steamer will 
take you directiy to St John in a few days, and 
from St John it is but a day to the 8alm<m waters. 
But the question of camping verw staying in a 
house should be very carefrilly cmisidered. The 
American, when he goes fishing, expects to camp. 
Not so with the Englishman. He can^ when 
after big game but not he flihes. To my 
mind the earning is in every way preferable. Not 
only is it healthier, but if you an fi>nd of the c^en 
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and not too much wedded to what you consider 
are your comforts (frequently pur^y imaginary) 
you will find that the camping adds immeasurably 
to the pleasures of fishing. Remember, however, 
that Newfoundland methods of camping are very 
primitive; carrying heavy outfits is not only 
imdesirable but often impossible. So give up 
portable beds, tables, chairs, heavy kit-bags and 
similar impediments, and follow the custom of the 
rauntry by going li^t, rea% light, weighing the 
ounces as well as the pounds. The outfit for New- 
foundland is much the same as would be required 
for Maine, except that more blankets and heavier 
clothing are frequently necessary. Owing to the 
prevalence of rain and fog, everything ^ould be 
carried in strong waterproof canvas bags, and it is 
well to be provided with a light canvas square, 
large enough to place over your dinner-table and 
protect you during meals. Eating in your sleeping 
tent is not altogether satisfactory unless perhaps 
your tent is of unusual and therefore inconvenient 
size. The open air dining-room is fiar more 
desirable. In some parts of the country tents are 
not altogether essential as there is plenty of bark 
with which a lean-to can be quiddy made ; it is 
safer, however, to have a tent. If you have kmg 
portages to make, then, and only then, is it advis- 
able to trust altogether to the spruce or birch bark. 

The question of waders is important. That is to 
say, if you use them th^ must be stroi^ enough 
to stand the hardest possible wear. In some of the 
rivers the todcs are all {daced on edge, and the 
stoutest hobnailed boots will last but a diort time. 
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It is qmte a questioD whether waders are worth all 
the bother they cause, for your feet get wet in 
any event, even though it is from the condensation 
caused by the warmth of the feet against the cold 
water. Many people prefer to use an ordinary 
heavy hobnail boot large enough to allow of several 
pairs of coarse, thick, warm stockings, these, with 
two or three p^ of wooUen drawers make a very 
comfortable arrangement and are fiur less expen* 
sive than regular waders. 1 suggest several pairs 
of fiurly thin drawers, as they are more readily ^ed 
than one xxry thick pair. 
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CHAPTER XVIIl 


AIX)NE UP >rr. KATAHSIN 

A CLEAB frosty morning when all vegetation 
was covered with a silvoy qmilding jacket The 
chicadees hunted bunly among the frosted leaves 
for their early break&st and the tailing ot the 
woodpeckers sounded loudly in the btight cxi^ 
air ; few other birds there were, and all nature 
seemed hushed. In the frr distance Mt Katnhdin 
stood out sharp and well defined against the early 
morning sky, keeping her constant guard over the 
lower lands and the hills, so mudi smaller and less 
majestic than heisd£ 

MoieroiB was astar betimes this Sunday morning, 
for a gang of hunbeimen wnre about to leave 
by the lit& steamer, that would t^ them to 
t^ bead ni Lake Fummadumcook; 'thence they 
would start fiw their winter qoaiters in the more 
mnote Ibreats, there to contmue tlie woHc of 
feOing the forest trees. The woochnan’s 

axe ^ares no timber that can be tunnsd to monies* 
^ lAtrees that are pt sufSoient dm must ihR 
g£o where, you will, the Imge stamqps, those dent 
mmmmenls of aanjs devadsthiif liaad,etand 
decayed and iBB|(pis<«Qivenid, to (riiiofiri where enee 
the tree hud meind its head mnRnuifhg fine 
neadleaerei dn d rM ewn leaSM’ 

It 

WX.O. a 
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scows laden with winter provender, had left. I 
found a suitable canoe, in whidi I placed my 
belmigings, and bidding a short ikrewdl to trains 
and their like, I started off akme for my goal — 
Mt. Katahdin — translated from the Indian to mean 
the Highest Land. 

No breath of wind stirred the surfitce of Lake 
Pnmmadumcook, and it was difficult to distinguish 
the reflections fimn the real objects. The shores 
are rodky and covered in most parts by fidkn timber, 
whose hleadbed bcmes diiiw silvery white against the 
dark badf^fround of evergreens. How deathly quiet 
it was! Occasionally a loon would utter its piteous 
cry, but that only made the stillness the more 
intense^ and the constant ihytiunieal dip of the 
paddle could scarce be heard as it sent the gracefril 
canoe gliding over the polidied surfiuie of tiie 
water. 

It was nearly deven when, after some difficulty 
in finding the way, I reached Lake Ambigcigus, or, 
as it is also writb^ Ambc^is. From there Katah- 
din presented a magmfieent pcture ItsfriUhei^ 
was seen to advantage as tlw low-lying frneground 
gave an uninterrupted view, eiudi was reproduced 
in afi its detail on the lake's smfrwe. About a 
mfle and a half padiBiy beo^^ me to 
Ambsgecgua Falk, whoe there was a earryof nearly 
h^ a infle, as the water was tery Icr^ For -a 
modemie sum, a goadOi who keeps a hetse fbr the 
niupose^ hsided my thhtgi across the oany, and 
iiNde utbat nom T was on tfae dbad)^ wntin of Ifre 
west brandi of the PeneliiBo8«le«& EkMplhtg at 
the frffia it wUmlilei a ani 
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I believe it was formeriiy known as Passamagamet 
Lake. 

This lake is rather less than two miles in length 
and is studded with thickly-wooded islands. On 
one of these 1 landed* and, sdecting a suitable place, 
decided to camp for the night. A cradcling fire 
drove away to some extent the spirit of l<melines6. 
But it was a great dumge firom the surroundings 
of but twenty-four hours before — ^the Fall River 
steamer with its gorgeous diqday of dectric lights, 
its music and its restless crowd. Hare there was 
no noise save the gentle moaning ai the pines 
and the distant murmuring of the nqiids. Evoi to 
use an axe seemed an unneeessaty act of violence, 
so the fire was Ibd with driftwood pidked up ahmg 
the shmes. 

As 1 lay on my bed oi fir bakam and smdked 
my after a hearty dinner, I almost wished 
that some companion were there to diare the 
solitude. It was kmely, and b^we I Awided 
to sedc my "j^Oow," though it ww hut seven 
o’clock. Aui^titf leftedungdeep^deqatsudias 
is known only to thoae who deqp in the open air, 
put me in a good state of mted a^ body, and after 
a dip iB:the eoaSng watam of die river and a good, 
if not eemaririaMy weR ooeked taeakftab 1 pedtad 
up and;iaada Qn Jny wqr up tboi 

river I ]iw)y4Bi^^ pltaallpr deo^ and^. 

realiaiog that a aioa fiA ytautadg give me a. 

8*^ df nHMk L turned die ^ginoe into a 

credc thpt tanfud, fts wqr :a large tipqk 

of meadoasRtai^.oQinitry.. A^ tr^iiig.asknl, 
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feeding, about two bundled ]nttda «w»y. The wind 
bang in my fkTour, 1 stalked my gam^ and a shot 
from my Winchester gave me an am]^ snpidy of 
meat 

The weather l^tius lime had grown threatening ; 
Katahdin was entir^ hidden from view by the 
heavy rain- fo rebo d ing doods, so I deeided to camp 
and make ready fer a wet might— one of the most 
unpleasant of things when <»e has but a small 
sleeping tent only three feet in bei^t No sooner 
had 1 landed my effects than the rain began. The 
toit was pitdied, a bed of balsam has^ made, 
and by this time the rain was eoming down in 
torrents. A fire had to be started, which under 
these conditions was not an easy tadr, but thanks 
to that eva useftil article, faircfa bark, which bums 
readily, no matter how wet it may be, I was able 
to midce a dieerftil fire and cook some chops from 
that yearling deer. 

Hie next few days were spmt in exploring the 
surrounding country and in makipg ^lotogn^is 
of the various kinds of woodland. Otepartstrudt 
me as bong extremely fine and unusoaL The 
ground was amass of huge boulders pfied v^one 
i^iainst the other; these were entbieiyeovered wHh 
a IhidE coaling of inosi»whidl in seme places was 
rich green, and in others almost wldte» as though 
witbige. Bene^ dds iNdvety osqwt the water 
oottld be heasd, many fiiet^ bekw the anrftee, 
seeking a path betweeh fnenepheel 

nimigoci to oMiui miihs. w miiuEf wn wo^gii icy« 
eoU it uwi stronj^ InD^BMgiieted witir the taste of 
the cedar, and find |Mlah^^ The cedars 
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and some other trees grow on these boulders, send- 
ing thdr roots among the moss, from which they 
probably draw the necessary nouiishmenL Here 
and there a tree fklls and its roots strip the moss 
entirely from the rock, leaving the smooth granite 
bare and like a dazzling wlpte jewel with its settii^ 
of rich dark green. The numerous tracks prove 
that this is a favourite resort for deer, but the 
difficulty of walking nudces it anything but a 
desirable place for still-hunting. 

Throughout this r^on ponds and small lakes 
may be found nestling snugly among the low- 
lying hills. These ponds are usually bordered by 
a strip of boggy moss, and here we find the pitcher 
plant, whose dark red vases hold their supply of 
water. What stories a fimciful child might weave 
of fairies drinkii^ from these dainty vessels provided 
by nature 1 On the surface of the ponds lily-pads 
float idly, while the ducks dive and play among the 
long slimy stalks. Such a place i^ords the best 
shooting, both deer and moose frequenting the 
vicinity of ponds, especially those that contain pond 
lilies. 

Throughout the woodland there is a perfect 
labyrmth of more oc less defined logging roads ; 
some of these lead to <dd deserted camps, others to 
the slides where the timber is launched, and many 
lead, apparently, nowhere but to some old decayed 
stump, the relic of a fine tree sacrificed to the cold 
steel of the woodman’s axe. These roads, which 
are little more than rough timbdir-strewn paths, are 
most conflising, and where one tramps alone through 
the woods, the greatest care is necessary to observe 
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in what direction they lead. Almig these paths, 
where the scarlet partridge berry adds its mite of 
brilliant colour to the ridi though sombre shades 
of the forest growth, the snowbird hops along, 
uttering his tiny twit-twit, as he searches for food. 
They are the haunts, too, of the red squirrel — that 
ever busy, chattering, inquisitive little rascal who 
thinks the woods belong to him and him alone. 
He resents all intrusion and must needs examine 
carefolly all intruders and loudly tell his neigh- 
bours just what he thinks of them. Here also 
may be found the ruffed grouse orpafridge as he 
is named here, a tame bird which offers no sport, 
but is shot because in the way of food he is the 
greatest luxury supplied by the Maine woods. 

On returning ^m one of my photographing 
trips I had unfortunately left my camera in the 
canoe while I went to prepare some lunch ; imagine 
my feelings, when, as I lay on the ground watching 
those impertinent thieves, the Canada jays — known 
here as moosebirds or whisky Jacks — stealing the 
scraps of meat from my deer, I was surprised by a 
strange visitor. She came crashing through the 
underbrush, baiting only when riie saw the column 
of pale blue smoke that rose from my fire. Her 
curiosity was aroused, and not seeing me, as I lay 
motionless, she came nearer, within thirty or forty 
feet It was the first time 1 had ever heem so dose 
to a cow moose. What a size she looked as she 
stood there snorting ai^ tryii^ in vain, for there 
was no wind, to scent the arch enemy to her kind. 
After a few moments she trotted off down the 
bank and past my canoe and camera. I ran and. 
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snatchiitg the eunera, tried to dnw the daric slide 
from the plate-holder, but by that time my visitor 
had forded the narrow n^ of water and dis- 
appeared among the trees on the opposite bank. 
My opportunity had vanished, and as 1 stood there 
1 wondered why I had not taken the camera with 
me. It was the first time I had n^lected to do so, 
and it was also the last, but no other moose ever 
visited my camp. 

The next day I moved camp to Passamagamet 
carry, where I determined to leam the rudiments 
of poling a canoe through the rapids. 1 had been 
informed that there would be many rapids to pass 
before Katahdin brook could be reaped, so landing 
all my effects, including my watch, and ballasting 
the canoe with stones, I started, after having care- 
fully watched a guide who kindly gave me sugges- 
tions and went through a part of the rapids in order 
to show me how it was done. 

Never shall 1 forget those first few moments of 
torture ; the rocks loomed up larger and larger and 
ever increasing in numbers, while the water boiled 
and raced by as though eager to leave such 
unpleasant nei|^bours. ** Gnashing rocks, with 
cruel foam upon their lips, ^rang out of the 
obsciue, eager to tear us. Great jaws of ugly 
blackness snapped about us as if we were intro- 
duced into a ooterie of crocodiles,” wrote Winthrop 
on his first experieirce of rapids. He was with 
guides, and 1 doubt not had he been alone his 
description m^ht even have 'been stronger. As 
an eddying current caught the bow of the canoe, 
it would spin round, in danger of being dashed to 
ineces if the pole were not quickly dropped between 
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the firail craft and destruction. After many ftitile 
efibrts the bow would be brought to p<^t towards 
the turbulent channel, guarded cm either tide by 
monstrous stones, which, like watching devils, lay 
there ready to grind to atoms the boat that for an 
instant left the narrow patJi and came within their 
reach. A vigorous push, and tlie light craft shot 
over the .racing waters, passed the rocks and for a 
moment wavered as though she would drop back 
again and foce the stony demons ; another push and 
we were out of reach of the eddy, and there was 
time to breathe and rest before attempting the next 
foils. These were passed after what seemed an 
intermiiuible time, and then came the return. 
Running down stream requires almost more nerve, 
though less exerticm, than going against the current 
When foirly in the race you sweq> past rocks at an 
awful speed. I had visions of an unwbhed-for 
bath and a canoe to be paid for, as the water carried 
me along utterly regardless of my feelings in the 
matter. A quick shove here and there against a 
passing stone would turn the canoe to where a 
suitable opening appeared. Occasiotudly we grazed 
a partly submerged rock whose paint-mariced 
surface told of some canoe that had come in 
ccmtact with it. Such beaccms uuak the channel 
through most erf tiie ra^ds and shallow places. 
We were nearing the last foils, and I was ** holding 
back” with all my strength when my pole caught 
between the rocks ; my heart sank within me, as I 
realised that unless I recovered the pole 1 must 
inevitably be dashed to pieces; so, leaning over, even 
at the risk of upsetting the canoe, I jerked the pole 
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frantically, and to my relief I feh it break looae 
from the stony dai^ ci the sunken rodu. I passed 
the fidls without mishap, and gliding into the 
placid dead-waters of Passamagamet I rested from 
my labours, utterly exhausted by my first attempt 
at the rapids. 

The next day at 9 o’clock 1 left Passamagamet, 
carrying my canoe and things across the quarter- 
mile carry ; the road was rough and rocky, and this, 
my first experience of canoe-carrying, strongly 
prejudiced me against such arduous labour. The 
wind was ahead, so that paddling to the next rapids, 
which bear the name of Katepskonegan (conmumly 
pronounced Debsconeag), meaning in Indian 
language ** carry place,” was slow work, and it 
was afternoon when I commenced taking my load 
over the cany of about three-quarters of a mile. 
Another three miles by water and I reached the 
much dreaded Pockwockomus carry, which is a 
mile and a half long, and the roughest of rough 
roads, covered with rocks and falloi timber. My 
canoe, photographic material, tent, food, &e., made 
three good loads of about ninety pounds each, so 
that this cany meant a nine-miles’ walking. By 
the time I had made two trips 1 was so utterly 
exhausted that no power on earth could have made 
me carry that dreaded canoe. As it was growing 
late 1 concluded that I had better make ready my 
camp for the night. 

When morning came my courage came with it, 
and I carried that canoe over that mile and a half. 
Again the wind was ahead, as also was the curroit, 
which ran swiftly. There were rapids to ran and 
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another carry known as Abols — ^probably the short 
fw Aboljacknagesie — and at last 1 found myself at 
the mou^ of Katahdin hrodc, my {x^t of d^arture 
finr the great mountain that look^ down frowning 
on me with its summit enveloped in douds. I had 
reached the end of my river journey, and as it was 
but noon 1 decided to start that aftemotm on my 
uphill march to the foot of the mountain. Leaving 
the canoe on the beach and placing most of my 
belongings inside the tent, 1 started off with a 
pack cmitaining what things were necessary, such 
as food, sleq>ing bag, clothes and photographic 
outfit, perhaps sixty-five pounds in all. 

The trail, which was newly blazed, showing that 
someone had recently been there, led for a time 
along Katahdin brook, then, branching off, it went 
up and down the thiddy-wooded hills and swamps. 
In most parts the trail was quite distinct and 
therefore easy to follow, but the walking was 
difficult, and before the first two miles had been 
accomplished I discovered that my pack must be 
lightened if I wished to reach the end of my 
eight-mile walk that night ; so, taking the heavy 
waterproof canvas cover firom my sleeping bag, 1 
put in it most of my ammunition and what clothes 
1 could spare ; these I cached beneath a large and 
prominent rock and recommenced my joum^ 
with the somewhat lightened pads. After walking 
anothor mile or so 1 came to an old, deserted 
lumber camp composed of finir large log houses 
in various states of (hlaindation. Two grouse were 
sunning themsdves in the road, and a red squirrd 
sat on a tree-stump and harshly adced why 1 
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should come here, to this out-of'the-way place to 
disturb him as he was gathering material for his 
winter nest. After some difficulty I found the 
continuation of the Mazed trail, which led through 
the leaf-strewn roads ; on the way two deer, both 
does, bounded away and were soon lost to view — 
how easily they make their way among the foUen 
timber, going so slowly, yet disappearing in an 
incredibly short time ! 

At four o’clock I crossed one of the beautifol 
mountain streams, and here my troubles b^an. 
Following, as before, the new blazings, which were 
few and far between, 1 had, without knowing it, 
left the Katahdin trail It was getting dark, and 
I realised that I had lost my way ; ndther old nor 
new blazings could 1 find, and the woods were wet 
and spongy. Darkness had come upon me, and 1 
must camp for the night. The prospect was not 
bright, and to make matters worse there was every 
indication of rain. Most of the wood was rotten 
and wet, so I had difficulty in makiug the fire, by 
whose li^t I built a rude sheltor of birch bark, 
covering the soggy ground with the same material. 
While eating my supper a deer came walking 
quietly along, stopping for a moment when but a 
few feet &om where 1 sat ; its eyta shone like 
glowing coals, and as I moved forward to try and 
make out whether it was a buck or a doe, it got 
wind of me and scamporod <^into the darkness. 

The ni^t was oMd, and by tm o’clock I was 
awakened by the pattoing of the rain mi the Mrch 
bark. Drops of watm soon found their way 
through the rougfaly-made roofiand mmming found 
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me cold, wet, and thorou^y uncomfortable, 
Aitet an hour’s seardi I came across the blazings, 
and, foUowinig these for several miles, found they 
led to a new camp bdonging to one Joe Francis, 
an Indian guide. There vras no one there, and, 
sedng a dide on the foce of the mountain, 1 
thought it must be the one I was searching for, so 
I continued towards it though there was no trail. 
The woods were almost impassable, with fallen 
timher and a tangle of undergrowth, so, in despair, 
I turned back, det»mined to wait at the camp 
until someone returned. With difficulty I found 
the camp, and at three o’clock Joe Francis arrived 
with another guide who was carrying a load of 
moose meat. Joe informed me that I was about 
three miles out of the way, and that if 1 went due 
west I should find the object of my search. 1 
followed his directions and arrived at the slide 
shortly before sunset, where I found a birch bark 
shack, of which I took possession, living my 
things there, I went out to try to find some game, 
while there was yet daylight. Before walking 
mme than a couple of hundred yards I got two 
grouse ; these were quickly cooked, one for supper 
and the other for next day’s lunch. 

With a blazing, cradding fire in front of the 
shack to temper the odd, keon air, I went to sleep, 
happy in the thought that to-morrow would be fine, 
judghig from the present indications, and I should 
dimb the great (de ai granite whose summit 
seemed to lose it^ in ^ starry vault of the 
heavens. 

The morning broke odd and dear, but the 
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wind was blowing half a gale from the north-west 
The prospects wera not hopeflil for photography. 
At half-past six I started up what proved to be the 
most tiring climb I have ever experienced. 

The slide, which is the best way up, on the south 
side of the mountain, is abroad strip of rocks and 
gravel. Most of the rocks are lo^ly piled up, 
with channels of gravel between, and here and 
there a scrubby bush, whose branches are extremely 
tough, strives for existence in such unjnromising 
surroundings. The walking is most difficult, and it 
was only with the aid of a stout staff that 1 was 
able to force my way upwards. In parts the 
rocks were of great size, and the utmost care was 
necessary to avoid slipping between them. At a 
quarter past eight I crawled through an opening 
between two gigantic rocks and found myself on 
the table-land on the summit of Mt. Katahdin. 
This was not the highest point, tiwt was about 
two miles further to the east. There it is 5,885 feet 
above sea level. 

The wind was blowing with such f<wce that I 
did not attempt to cross the narrow strip that leads 
to the highest peak, but contented myself with 
admiring the superb view. As for as the e]re could 
reach there were rivers and lakes, huge and small, 
shining like silver flakes through the thin purple 
mist; much to my disappointment the distance 
was entirely hidden from view, so that I was 
unable to get any photographs but those of the 
nearer objects. The nor^-dast side of the 
mountain is an abrupt precipice ci solid rock 
about 4,000 feet hi|^ Over the lower lands the 
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clouds drifted lazily, for there it was evidently 
nearly calm. By the time I had taken a few 
photogn^hs the clouds began to gather, hiding 
the topmost peak and warning me to make for 
the slide before that, too, was hidden ; so, placing 
my camera into the pack basket, I made for the 
two stone columns or monuments that mark the 
top of the slide. The wind, which was increasii^ 
in force, was bitterly cold, and I was glad to reach 
the shelter of the rocks on the slide. Three' 
quarters of an hour of jumping, slipping, tumbling 
and running brought me to the birch-bark shack, 
where 1 had left my things ; these I so<»i packed 
up, and after a lunch of cold grouse, washed down 
with the most delicious ice-cold water from a 
mountain stream, I started back to the mouth of 
the Katahdin brook, well satisfied at having 
reached a goal so magnificent, one well worth all 
the labour it had cost 

As 1 entered the woods near the bottom of the 
slide, the squirrels and birds became more plentiful 
I had noticed chicadees and robins not far below 
the timber line, and on the table-land there were 
two sparrows. They were, however, so wild that 
1 was unable to get near enou^ to identify them. 
I could not help wondering why they should 
choose a spot so Ueak and un^tected. Footsore 
and weary, I arrived at my camp on the river side 
by four o’clock. Looking back at the mountain 
on which I had stood but a fow hours ainoe, I saw 
that it was heavily draped with douds, and 1 was 
glad that they had kept away while I was there. 

The next day it was xainii^ hard, so I rested 
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and started off on my down*stream journey early 
the following morning, after taking a photograph 
of the mountain as it unveiled itself to greet the 
rising sun. The wind blew strongly in my fiivour, 
and in twenty-six hours I arrived at Morcross, the 
head of Pummadumcook Lake, and there bade 
farewell to the land of the balsam fir. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE HEAET OF WINTBB 

The sky is daricening over whOe the morning b 
still young, no wind stirs the leafless twigs of the 
trees, an awful silence prevails, no break is there in 
the cloud which has completely overshadowed the 
sky. It is all a cold, dull, uniform grey. A few 
large fluff-like flakes of snow float dreamily 
downward and settle gently on the frozen earth, or 
catch on the bared branches. As silent members 
of tlie advance guard of winter they tell the world, 
in the language of signs, that Autumn has gone, 
and for three moons the land will be held in the 
cold grasp of snow and ice. Some say thb is a 
period of death, but pardon them, for they do not 
know the winter moods. They think, berause no 
flowers bloom and the birds are unusually silent, 
that there is no life. Why not say that the world 
of plant life is sleeping, wrapped in its spotless 
white sheet, sleeping and gathering renewed 
strength for the great battle of life that comes with 
the warmth of April sun ? Away from the cities, 
where the snow is contaminated and disfigured by 
man’s appliances, the winter has glories greater even 
than those of the summer, whether they are revealed 
in the blizzard which keeps men in their homes 
and spreads desolation among all that are not well 


* Pint pobliahed in Th$ CH^tnkman. 
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housed, or in the quiet of the blue-skied day when 
the snow sparkles in the sunshine. The beauty is 
equally wonderfiil, and the extraordinary contrast 
forms perhaps its greatest fascination. To those 
who fear not the cold and the wind there is nothing 
more exhilarating than a walk through the woods 
and fields when the wind howls, and the snow 
travels with reckless speed, flying past trees and 
fSences as though impelled with a mad desire to 
outdistance the pursuing gale. Snow imps dance 
a wild uncanny dance, hesitating a moment in 
some shdtered spot, then racing furiously across 
the open fields, vrhirling round and round in their 
wild endeavour to gather more snow. At each lull 
in the wind they lie down, invisible to the eye. 
leaving no track or trail, and we know not where 
they are until with the fivsh blast of wind they 
rise up once more and continue their furious scamper. 
In the woods all seems dead; except in some 
sheltered nook no birds are seen. The grey 
squirrel has commenced his long winter sleep in 
the hollow of a tree. Chipmunks, too, are dead to 
the world in thdr underground homes, even the 
busy red squirrd has taken a day off and is snoozing 
comfortably in his nest. The wind whistles 
uneasily through the swaying branches, and the 
brown curled-up leaves of the oak rustle loudly. 
Now and then one of the leaves lets go its hold, 
and dances along on the smooth white ground with 
no companions but the wind and the falling snow. 
On such a day we see no tracks, for even did the 
wood folks move about, their tracks would be 
wiped out almost as soon as th^ wore made. The 
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cottontail is hiding in some thick snow-covered 
scrub, or perhaps in a hole beneath an uprooted 
tree. Even the blood-thirstjr mink cares not to 
venture forth unless smely pressed by hunger. 
The ruffed grouse seeks the protection of a friendly 
hemlock tree, or sits snug under a thick patch of 
laurel. In the swamp thicket the quails, huddled 
close together for mutual protection, are trying to 
brave the storm, hoping no crust will form to keep 
them prisoners and let them starve slowly and 
miserably. With evening, the wind, tired out by 
its lung day's work, quiets down and the snow no 
longer falls. Gradually the clouds disappear, and in 
their place we see the clear dark blue of ^e evening 
sky, dotted over with cold white stars. Then comes 
the quiet of the winter night, broken only, so far 
us we know, by the occasional hooting or crying 
of an owl, or the distant barking of a fox. But, 
though quiet, the woods are no longer dead, for it 
is during these still nights, unseen by man, that 
the tragedies of the woods occur. The morning 
dawns clear, cold and wonderfully still, a glorious 
morning for a tramp. If the ground is covered to 
a sufficient depth we tie on our snow-shoes, and 
enjoy the crunching sound, as we tread down the 
soft, dry snow. All the land is smiling, as though 
rejoicing that the stonn has passed. The jewel- 
like snow-crystals sparkle and dance in the cold 
white sunlight as the .sun rises higher in tha 
heavens, the colour of the sky increases until it 
becomes of a deep and rich Uue, and no cloud 
breaks the great expanse. In the distance the 
mountains loom up with wonderful clearness. The 
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trees on its slopes are sharply defined against the 
dazzling white of the snow, and like a fringe of 
infinite fineness the topmost trees edge the skyline. 
Here and there a hemlock or pine stands out 
clearly from its leafless brothers, as though in 
defiance of the autumn laws which denude the 
forests of their covering. Through the valley a 
river crawls along silently toward its destination. 
Against the white banks it seems almost black 
where the ice has not yet hidden its surface from 
our view. On either ade alders and willows grow 
with roots submerged, and each twig, trembling as 
the water passes, is coated with ice, and spray-made 
icicles of crystalline purity shimmer in the sunlight 
How different is this river from the one we had 
fished in during the warm summer days ! Where 
are all the leaves and flowers which clotlied its 
banks? Some of the flowers have sown their 
seeds for the next year’s crop and the snow is 
protecting them from the severe frosts. Others, 
less eager, are holding their precious burden in 
tightly-closed pods, waiting for the days of snow 
to pass, that they may open their doors and bid the 
tiny seeds go forth and take root in the warming 
earth. The leaves, too, are fulfilling their part 
in the marvellous order of nature. Strewn 
about the roots of bush and tree they are 
giving back to the earth that which was required 
for their sustenance during the few months of tlieir 
life. Of the endless variety of grasses and seeds 
scarcely any are visible ; unable to hold the burden 
of snow they have lain down to take their long 
winter sleep. A few sturdy cat-tails hold their 
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seed-bearing heads flar above the snow, birds 
driven by hunger have loosened the silky seed, and 
it waits but for the wind to carry it off to other 
marshes, where it will spring up next year, to 
the delight of those who fortunately are never too 
old to enjoy gathering the rich brown velvet cat- 
kins. In the woods all is cold and silent The 
snow, driven by the gale, has left the trees bare 
and desolate. It is the very picture of winter 
in all its bleakness. Were it not for the dormant 
buds of the azalea and some few trees that 
show a promise of life^ we might easily believe 
winter to be a season of death. The only relief to 
the sombre greys of the tree trunks is the green of 
tlie laurel, the large droopii^ leaves of the rhodo- 
dendron, and the welcome coniferous trees. Such 
is winter as we usually see it 
We are anxious to know what happened during 
the night, and so we make our way to the woods 
to see the stories of life and death which have been 
recorded on the spotless ground. The first thing 
we see is the lace-like track of a mouse ; whether 
it is a meadow or a white-footed mouse we do not 
know. The tracks show where the little animal 
has run along on the surface for a short distance, 
tlien burrowed into it. By carefully cutting away 
the snow his burrow can easily be followed. It 
runs from root to root, and shows distinctly that 
the owner was in search of food. During the 
winter months the mice are wdl protected. They 
travel beneath the surface of the snow, secure from 
the eyes of their many oiemies ; occasionally one, 
mote foolish than his companioiis, stays too long<m 
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the surface and pays for his indiscretion with his 
life, for owls, hawk^ foxes and others ue always 
on die watch for them. Further on, when crossing 
a small clearing, we see the footprints of a red 
squirrel which has travelled rapidly from tree to 
tree. Unlike the mink and the mice, who drag 
their tails on the snow, the squirrel holds his well 
elevated, and leaves no middle track, as he runs 
with feet well separated. But the poor squirrel 
never reached his destination. His comfortable 
nest in the hollow branch wiU never know him 
again. The sign “ to let ’* will in imagination be 
hung out to die first house-hunter passing that 
way. How do we know all this ? See the tracks 
abrupdy end at this point, see many curious, long 
tracks, as thou|^ someone had laid a queer-shaped 
fan on the snow. It is the track of the owl’s wing, 
of the relendess hunter, keen-eyed and silent, who 
watches all the winter woods and fields. Without 
a moment’s warning he has pounced on the unsus- 
pecting squirrel and carried it off for his midnight 
feast. Soon we come upon the curiously large 
footprints of the cottontail ; be too must burrow 
beneath the snow, both for safety and for food. 
He takes no straight path, but winds his way in 
and out among the trees, scratching a hole here 
and there where his keen nose tells him he may 
find some root, twig, or leaf that is good to eat. 
Sometimes he stops as though listening, and the 
round blurred impression in the snow shows where 
his furry body had pressed it down. The listen- 
ing had been in vain for poor cottimtail, as we see 
later on. Not five feet from the rabbit's tracks are 
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the peculiar of a mink. He walks as it 

were with his entue bodf, taking no st^ sudk as 
oth» animals do, hut bounding so that his hind 
feet land so near the Ibte feet that it iq^ears 
almost like a amgle footiidL l%e Jaradcs of the 
two animals oovyeige until thef 'meet, and diow 
that the owners moved along ^ same road. 
The hunter and the hunted, liie one suqpickms but 
ignorant, the other keenly alert and dangeroudy 
silent. On th^ ga So long as Hie rabbit was 
feeding he was alert, and the cautious mink kept 
out of sight, knowing fiiU wdl that to fir^ten Ids 
quarry now would be to lose a meal, for the rabldt 
would socm finish feeding and then make tor some 
sheltered spot, where he would sle^ the wakeftil, 
restless sleqp of the ever>hunted. Firesently the 
tracks tell plainly that the rabbit has finished his 
dinner. As they lead in a roundabout way to the 
tangle of a foUon hendodc, the mink, withhoniUe 
cunning, knows what to ei^eet, tor he leaves Hie 
bunny tracks and goes by a different wqr to the 
hemlodc. We fidlow first in thd fixy^[«rints of the 
hunted ; they lead over a ^oatrate snow-eovered 
log, then, liter much stopping ahd tuxniiig, as 
though hesitating, to the dosaest part of the hem- 
lock. We turn back to see what has beecwie of 
the mink ; Ids tracks lead past trunk and duub, 
and show a certainty of purpose wfaidi bodes iU tar 
the rabbit Chadually they iqiproaeh the fidlen 
hemlock, and we see that thqp^, tpo^ make tar Hie 
dmse cover. We fear the wont A walk aroimd 
the tree leweals only the small Ibot^mts of ' the 
Bunk. Foot bunny sriU never again leave tradu 
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Ibr us to folkm; his last tndc b hut a tiny red 
rtam on Uw gfirtsuh^ sriiifee •anoar heneath the 
hemloek twigs, ani we pass on in silenee, wonder- 
ing at the ways of those who live in the woods. 

In the winterwe learn a little — a very little of the 
doings of the •wi — In the sununer, when the 
ground tdls no tales, their lives are a mystery to 
us. For most of them our day is their night, and 
they only venture out when a kindly darkness 
hides thm Ihxn inquisitive tytM. Throu^out 
the winter there ate stories told to us by the snow. 
At times it is soft and tdls us aU that has 
even tiie nnovements the winter 
birds. It points out where the ruffed grouse has 
eaten the scarlet berries of the Intter-aweet ; ediere 
the goldfinch has bung on tiie dry sjvigs of 
the golden rod and eaten of its seeds ; where the 
less agOe junoo has searched Ibr seeds in the 
thidcet; evm where the dikadee, that cheerfiil 
little acrohatof the Ibrest, has tom the bark from a 
dead birch tree and destroye d the nest of some 
hibernating insetit, and so perhi^ saved finr us 
some Ihvouiite plant or shrub whkh this insect and 
its young would have destroyed. All this and so 
modi more that csnnot be put into mere words 
are we told by the snow idien it lies soft and 
white on the ftoaen ground. But there are dqrs 
when the snow book is dosed to us,and the secrets 
of the woods are not betnqred. These are days 
when a winter rain has ftom on each tw% a^ 
-blade of grass. Then we ooi^prmtulate 
omsebes that we are living. l%e wfade country 
is a fiuigMaad of glistening jewds that dassle mar 
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eyes as ibey wpttkk in tfie sunriifaie. AH 
else is as notiong oon^pared irith tlieae orystda. 
Even the seaikt beiry of the faladE alder« iiindi 
was beyond all things briSiant when Ihe'ftnt snow 
covered the land, finis now to aionse our mterest 
Its colour is dulled by tins new thoqgfa perishable 
beauty. As we walk tiuov^ Ihe woods the fioaen 
branches, diinuig wonderfliDy, creak and groan wHh 
their i<7 burden. A pair Uue jays alight on an 
oak tr^ h(qnng to secure a meal ct acorns. As 
they pull and tear at the fioaen brandies, the iee 
drops off with a noisy clatter that may be heard tat 
quite a distance. When a bteeae^ however fidnt, 
pasf^ through the woods, the spaiUe increases a 
hundredfold, and the whole {dace resounds with 
the noise of the creaking ice. The snow>covered 
ground is strewn with long scooped-out crystals 
which shine like glass. It is wcmderfol: it is all 
beautiful, but it is all the great silent death spectre, 
and it tells him who knows the woods and fidds 
that it is a deadly beauty, whidi ends the lives of 
birds in counUess numbers, while it tiddes our 
senses, for we are big and strong and well housed. 
Yet another phase of winter that has beauties of 
its own, greater and even m<»e fleeting than the 
ice storm, is when the snow fidls in large, wet 
flakes and settles on all things. Then each dirub 
becomes a snow budi and its branches are lost to 
view. Every stump and stcme is a tall, white 
monument; even <m the tree twinks the mow 
dings, as though arudous for sill tiie world to be 
white. Then is it worth our while to leave our 
homes and at all ooat to visit a finrest of pines 
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or iiemlodES, fer ttejr tbcir ii«U<dad bnnches 
are wradoltally traniiDniied ; ctdi bnadi is a 
stu^in kidt nd the effiwt of the iriiale finest 
thus oorered eril^ apow is non beentiAd than 
anythiog offiaed by aB die g^bries of summer or 
antunn fidii^ Stnagd^ cDOOgh we do not 
fed the need of the atroi^ier eokiuiing, but are 
satined with the ddicate Uues, which are 
intmdfied by the almost gold colour of the thinly- 
scattered rays of sunlight that with difficulty find 
thdr way between the snow-dad bnndies. And 
yet, in dl this beauty then is a certain bareness, 
a lacking of sondhing indefinable, and almost 
agunst our wiU we loog for the hopefiilness of 
qning; when everything is pregnant with life. 
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CHAPTER XX 


MOBB ABoin wnran akd rta nucn or 
THB AimCAU Dr THB nfov* 

“ The gTcmad b tn BMinonadk tad il^aitiNA aBdernyobiMi 
ooTend over irith hint! ililnh gwilr to tlifi I nle n i t iw l " T imiillir 

To him who would study the moveoieiits o£ 
wild aninuJa, eepeciePy those at noetunud habits, 
the northern winter must be a season of constant 
pleasure and interest For at no time in the 
animal’s life are his movements so deariy revealed 
as when the tdl-tale snow covers the land. Unkas 
there is a hard, smooth sur&ce-cnist no creature 
may venture ferth without leaving tiadm so 
clearly defined that even man, widi his dulness of 
perception in matters connected with woodloie^ 
can give a feirly satisfectory account of the 
animals’ dmngs. The snow-coveted ground is, in 
feet, an open book, rm the pages of whidi are set 
forth facts which are absolute seciets during the 
greater part of the year. And yet how few persons 
ever avail themadves of these conditions. Do we 
not oftoi hear pei^ who profess to be nature 
lovers lament the^ to them, insunnoimtahle diffi- 
culties that interfere with thdr studying tiie lives 
oftheanimab? They dedare that, whfa aS their 
walldi^ throm^ woodland and swamp, they 
eddom, ifovw, have the good Ibrtune to see any 

* ninpaUtaMiaClMiSy liltbAaBwte. 
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Mtimal except red 8quiRe]i, daqnnunki, waS such 
eomiiKm vaiieliee. The instmetiye Aeadofinui, 
remlting from^liif eanstent penecutiao, has of 
ooune led especially the ftir-bearen, to 

ke^ their tracks ao tr^liidden that it is only in 
the most remote parts of ^ country we can hope 
to see mink, otter, and others p o as e ssed of valuable 
fhr. Even in places s^iere the only human habita- 
tion is the iadated tr^^*8 shanty, the sight of a 
mink is rare, thouj^ the little creatures themselves 
may be duly abundant, wldle in the vicinity of 
1 bi|^ cities one may searcdly expect to see any- 
thing more me than squiirds, rabUts, woodchucl^, 
and oecasiaiially mudr-rats. Yet, strange as it may 
appear, a oonsideiaUe number of mink and others, 
so wdl as coons and opossums, are caught every 
winter within less than twnty-five miles of New 
York. I know of dunmrs who, living almost within 
aig^t of the city, add considerably to their annual 
income Ity trapping. These fiasts are givm simply 
to show tiuit even those who are compelled to live 
in, or near, a big town can, if they wish, find <^por- 
tunities to study the wra.^ wiM animals without 
havii^ to go to the^yyi&hited distrmts. 

The very best tune |o f|3ldy the ways all the 
terrestrial animds is whenn^^t fiifl^wet snow 
has covered ^ firoden gsoidid; then each fbotmaik 
is dearly defined. If theklhmw is too soft the 
trades are hhirred, j^d^eonseqpiently difficult of 
^ identifieatkn ; iftheie is^udi wild the snow 
covers the tmha* oc jaf mftlt partly oUiteiutes 
them^ so it ip advisalfler if you wo^ minimise 
your diffieuhaes, to start as soon as poosiUe after 
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the mow hai fUlen. The first trades to learn 
are those niueh are most eommon. Do not somn 
familiarity wkb the trades of the house eat^ and of 
the different kinds of dogs ; a perfect knowledge of 
them may save you much mortificatuML A friend 
of mine spent hours in following the trail of what 
he thought was a fox ; he was much disgusted 
to find it led to his ndghbour’s bade door. 
Where a fox's and a dog’s feet are about the same 
size they are not by any means earily distinguished. 
Some writers say that the fox’s tra^ is not nearly 
so clumsy as that of a dog, but that seems to be a 
purely imaginaty difTerence ; the only difference I 
have ever been able to discover is that the fox’s 
footprints are, if anything, more neariy in alignment. 
As a rule a fox’s gait is a stealthy walk when 
hunting, or a trot v^hen pursued. The length of 
the step when walking is about <me foot. But 
it must be borne in mind that all animals vary in 
their methods of walking and runn^g according 
to the oonditimi of the snow : deep, soft snow 
causing a jumping gait, even amtmg animals whidi 
habitually walk or trot If you have ever hunted 
a fox, and, as is usually the ease, lost him, even 
with good dogs, let me advise you to take the first 
oppmtunily of following the tradn (in the snow) 
of a fox and the putsuii^ dogs. Your admiratian 
for the fox will certainly increase, such dever 
manoeuvring as ' the wily animd exhilnts will 
astonish you, and no longer will you fed adiamed 
of your dogs and of jroursdf at beiitg outwitted. 
During the whfter faxes live prinoqpaUy 

on rabbits iwiww, and if you follow a trafi 
W.L.C. u 
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fitr CDOugfa you will usnafly lee tint where mice 
huTe been dug out of tiie snow, • ralRd grouseor a 
poor bunny has beoi stalked and killed ^ his most 
dreaded enemy. 

Tlw most numerous tracks in woods and fields 
in the region of oivflisatian are those of mice, 
s^ws, rabbits, and whiter red, and gr^ squiirds. 
Go idicre you will through woods, fidds or swamps 
you win always find the tiny footprints of mice. 
Th^ begin ai^ oul at a hde in the snow, show- 
ing irime the little creature has Idt the kindly 
protection and ri&ed its life in the open ; usually 
his jouineyings on the suifoee are very shwt, while 
sometimes one, more courageous than wise, travels 
as much as thirty or forty yards without burrowing. 
Under the snow thty five in comparative safety, 
and when the snow btyfins to mdt, their runs, 
fixming a perfect network, are clearly visible. The 
mouse in its method of progression over the snow 
somewhat resembles a squirrd; its tracks therefore 
are much the same in form except that a fine line 
usually shows where the tail has dragged. Much 
■imIW and more delicate than the mouse-tracks 
are the lace-like trails of the shrews, the smallest 
of our quadrupeds. One can sddom see thdr 
trades very deariy, as it is only wdien the snow 
is in perfect condition that the fine fbotmarks are 
at all sharply defined. 

The track oi the **cottoB tafl,” the common 
hare^ at rabbit, as it is usually called, is unaustde- 
able. Owing to the wdl-fotrcd fi>ot the teadc in 
the snow is never diar[v bvt even so, the large 
psints of the hind fiset, v^idt are placed mybwilof 
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tiie forefeet, main tike tnuAs ptBcticeUy oertam of 
identification. Bloat pec^le Imow lliat a raUiit’a 
hind fix>t is huger than its fote foot, yet it is not 
at all an uncommon thing to see a man tiaddng 
bunny backwards, in other words, thlnlring that 
the smaller fore foot tracks were in ftont at, instead 
of behind, the hind feet When the snow is deq» 
the haie burrows beneath the suifece in search of 
food; these tunnds are often of considaraUe 
length. 

A belief common to many people is thatsquirrds 
hibernate, but anyone waling through the woods 
can disprove it, for, even though he seesnosquitrds, 
he wUl see the trades in abundance. Chipmunks 
do hibernate in their underground homes, where 
they have great stores of food, but both grey and 
red squirrds lead a more or less active life through- 
outwinter. This is made dear by the fiwt that much 
of their fbod is stored in the ground beneath leaves 
and rubbish. A certain very wdl known writer 
makes the statement that the red squind lays up 
no stores like the provident chiinnunk, but scours 
about for food in all weathers ; but this is no 
means true. I have frequmitly seen a hoard of 
hemlock seeds whidi had been dug and eaten 1^ 
a red squirrd in a part of die country idme there 
are no greys. The trada of a squirrd resemble 
to some extent those of a mink. When first I 
began looking at traiAs in the snow I could only 
be sure whkh were whidi by fdkwring diem up ; 
if dmy began and ended at a tree I called thm 
squint*, tfat a stream or swamp thqr were put 
down as mhiks*. Thu was a tedious way of ddqg 
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things and somewhat unoertain. The real difEer- 
enoe between than is that the aquinel, like the 
hafe, places hk hind feet alighUy in advance of his 
fere feet But^ unlike the hare, the foo^rints are 
scarcely sqiarated. The mink when running does 
not arch the back very mudi and goes in bounds, 
landing the hind feet almost directly in the prints 
made by the fore feet When the snow is deep they 
areoftm undistinguishaUe. If the mink has to go 
under any obstacle, such as a bent tree or a fence 
rail, instoul of bounding, it walks, its body leaving 
a deep ferrow in the noow, for its 1^ are very 
short To follow a miiA’s trade is usually to see 
the mute story of a tragedy. Just some trampled 
snow and a red stain. The whole method of 
hunting is tdd the snow. We see how they 
follow a rabbit, taking every precaution not to 
betray their |»eaence while the wretched creature 
feeds, for then it is alert ; how they follow it, as 
described in the previous part of t^ diapter, to 
where it deeps beneath a log, an upturned roof or 
the snow-covered top of a fellen tree, and then 
stealthily creep on their unsuspecting prey ; how 
sometimes the rustling of a dead leaf warns the 
rablat, who lei^ forward, perhaps just in time to 
avoid the fiirious onslaught of the unlovable mink, 
thouc^ more often too lat^ in whidi case the red 
stain tdls us that the rabbit has been eaten where 
it expected to sleep. All these things and so much 
more we are told by the snow. If <mfy we will use 
our eyes we can lean more of the ways animals m 
a wedc of good snow than many months or even 
years of summer. Should snow M when the 
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Animals have thdr young, what haroc would be 
wrought among the weaker qpeeiea by such ereatuxes 
as the mink, the weaad or the fox. Thehmneofthe 
young would be revealed to man and beaat But, 
fortunately, few animals, with the exception of the 
mice and the porcupine, give Inrth to their young 
until after the treacherous snow has gone. 

To give an accurate descriptkm in words of the 
forms of the various animals* tracks in the snow 
would be almost if not quite impossible, sosubtle are 
the differences, and it seems b«t to advise anyone 
interested in the subject to virit a zoo on a snowy 
day, and then make mental and pencil notes while 
the tracks are fresh and there is absolutely no 
question as to by what animal they are made. Of 
course, whoe you have the good fortune to see 
a wild animal in its wild state and the snow is in 
good condition, take advantage of the circumstance 
by making a carefrd examination of the tracks, 
following to see whether they change much under 
different conditions. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that a knowledge of the form of the animal’s 
foot u desirabk. Such knowledgemay be partially 
obtained from skins and mounted speciniens in the 
museums, but, owing to the drying of the pads, no 
accurate idea can be gained of what the foo^rint 
is like except from the living or freshly-killed 
animal. A muddy day in a zoo will teach you 
more about the exact form of an animal’s foo^irint 
than all the museums in the woridi 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THK UFB OF TBB TKAFTKI, 

THE MAN FOB WHOM COLD WBATHXB U A 
800BCE OF LIVELIHOOD 

Of all the means by which man makes his 
livelihood them is probably ' mme that ^peals 
more strongly to tiie imagination, especially of the 
growing boy, than the life of the trapper. Most 
boys at some time or other in Iheir lives decide to 
throw off the jroke of dvilisatHMi and devote them- 
selves to the life trapping. They usually know 
absolutely nothing about it, nothing of the hard- 
ships, of the dis^ipdntments, of the years ai 
training necessary, and of the inborn ddU of wood- 
craft, without whidi success is not to be found. An 
they know is that the tr^per is one who lives in a 
wide world freedom, and whose life is surrounded 
by a vefl of peturesque uncertainly. To be 
enveloped in this veil is the keoiest desire of the 
boy gifted with that most precious of gifts — a 
healthy imaginatkm. But the trapper's life is not 
ell beer and sidttiqs, not one long round of {deasure 
end success. Every pdt sold or exdumged is 
procured only after a vast espoiditnre of work, 
work that wmdd make the orffinaiy labourer 
shudder. How Utde does tiie ftahkmable lady 
I'caliae when iha adeets some ftur that suits her 
^utidioos tuMcy vdkat fbalt ftv cost the man whose 
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hermit-like life is spent in gathering pdts for the 
great for markets of the worid. And yet the 
tn^per is a man to he envied, espedaUy so if his 
country is one rids in ftir-beaiing aninuJa, for then 
he can make a good liviisg, and. greatest of luxuries, 
be his own master. The lives of trappers are all 
very much alike, varying diiefly with the dimatic 
conditions in which they live. In Florida the life 
is semi in its eeriest fmn, free from most of the 
hardships incidental to the cold country of the vast 
north, hut then the profits are small, for the 
southern sidns, being thinner, Ining lower prices. 

Let us fdlow a Canadian tn^per during cme 
year of his lifie, and we shall have some slight idea 
of the method by which he gains hisliving. When 
the nigirts bt^in to be cold and the miples in the 
forests show the scarlet danger-rign that warns the 
land of the a|^oach uf the awfiil cold of winter, 
and when the shivering poplars and rilver birches 
throw off thdr leafy covering that they may the 
better be able to bear up against the heavy, clinging 
snows ; when the beavers strengthen tl^ houses, 
gather thdr winter supplies of food, and the 
sqnirrds collect quantities of nuts and seeds and 
cadie them beneath the trees, then nature dothes 
all her with heavy coats of for that they 

may be protected against the coming winter, and 
the tracer knows that the time has come when he 
must r^air his Iqg or birch-baA shanties, and take 
in his food su^hes, just as the beaver is doing. 
Each man has his territory wherein he may set his 
tn^ and if his daim be good it is undiqNited. 
He may hold it flw life provided he never leaves it 
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untnpped Ibr time ooosecutive years. Should 
any other man plaoe a trap on this land, he who 
has the trapping rights agings the trap and hangs 
it on a hush as a warning to the intruder. A line 
of traps extends over a distance varying from five 
to fifty miles. This line is not a line in the sense 
that some pe(^|^ imigin^ftg the traps are placed 
sometimes a mile or so i^^art, only the Ukdy- 
looking ffltuations being chosen, and these are 
usually in the immediate neighhouriiood of lakes 
and swamps. The trail leading to the traps is 
usually biased, for whm the heavy snow frUs the 
appearance of the country is ctnnpletdy changed 
and the trap would be lost if there were no sign to 
show its whereabouts. For each kind of animal 
a special tnqp is constructed. Fox mink a toug^ 
pen is mad^ usually at the fiaot of atree ; old wood 
is used Ibr uprights and they are placed fiurly near 
together; inside, a meat bait oi any kind is 
suspended, and just inside the entrance to the pen 
the steel tr^i is set; small twigs are placed on 
either side sloping towards the pen, and oftoi a 
piece of hemlock or spruce is laid on the outer side 
of the trap, so that the animal wfil have to jump, 
and the chances are he will land on the pan of the 
trap Over the pen a roofis made of balsam branches, 
to protect the trap from the snow. For lynx the 
same sort of pen is used, except that it is larger 
and a nooae heavy fish line m wire is often us^ 
instead of the steditn^ Marto are caught both 
with the sted trap and the dead fidL Formusk-rat 
it is necessary to place the trap beneath a loug^ 
didter of hcaneheB on the ice uhere a hole has 
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been made. The tnp ia attached to tfaeimddle of 
ft atidE, 80 that ftdien the «nimal la e>ii|^ and 
makea ihr the water, the hole m the iee not being 
large enough to allow the at^ to paaa, he aoon 
diowna. For otter the tn^ muat he aet beneath 
water at a ^aoe idiere the enrrcnt is swift oraugh 
to prevent the fomung of ioe. The water must be 
(hallow, so that the otter will have to walk, and 
tw^ are placed on either nde of thetrap, with the 
idea leading the animal diieetly over it Asa 
good otter skin is worth to the trapper about 
dghteen ddlars, it will he understood that no 
trouble is qiaied in arranging the traps, the 
result being that the otter is beomnipg veiy scarce 
in moat localities. 

Before the time for the first snow the trapper 
has all his traps set and has his cabin ready for 
winter. As a rule the cabin is made of hemlock 
or ^NTuce kga, the crevices being clinked with 
moss or other auitaUe substance. As heat is the 
all-important thing to be desired the cabins are 
made very snudL The one dmwnin these illustra- 
tions bdcmged toa one-armed tn^iper who through- 
out the winter lives in the woods idth his two dogs, 
large, smootii-ooated St. Bernards, as his sole com- 
panions. The dimint itive cabin, when I saw it, was 
so covered with snow that it was scarcely visfole. 
Its tiny door, scarcely large enou|^ to admit a man, 
even though he enter on dl fours ; the window not 
more than nine indies square^ the old stove made 
out of a large tin oanisteri thesiitgle, smaH three- 
legged stod madeftom a siiig^ piece of hemlodc 
uhose biaadMi happened to grow in the desired 
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way, the scanty oodch^ uteosila and the bed of 
sapling coTovd over wHh balsam bou^is, all be- 
spoke poverty, yet tbe man, each winter, made fkom 
four hundred to five hundred and fifty doBars by 
trapping, and si^ported in oomparative omnfijrt 
his sister and old invalid father who lived in a 
cottage near the settlement. Joe had but onearm, 
yet he could use that (me as well as most men can 
use two. Only when it came to washing his hand 
did he expoience any great difficulty. His line of 
two hundred traps extended over forty miles of 
country, and every two weeks these had to he 
visited. At intervals along the line small calans 
were built where, if necessary, he <»uld spend the 
night, for the winter days in the north are very 
short and travelling cm snow-shoes over soft snow 
is slow work. These outlying huts are, if possible, 
even more primitive than the cme just described. 
Yet they answer all purposes. We can imagine Joe 
starting out on his round, too experioiced a traj^per 
to build castles in the air such as the novice ddigfats 
in, for well does Joe kncm that unprecedented 
numbers of pelts are (mly taken fixmi traps that 
are set in the lands of hapity imaginatkm. Should 
the day be fine and the snow in good condition, the 
task will be oomparativdy easy and he will be able 
to vitit trap after tn^ in quidc succession. Perfaiqw 
ten, twoity, thirty or forty may he visited and no 
uiunals fisund. In <me, peiiups, the snow has 
drifted in and dogged the trap, and tiie fbotjwints 
show that a minlr has entered, eator the bait, and 
left, satisfied with a fiiO meal, asking no questions 
as tohowit came them Then the trapper knows 
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he hu lost about Ibur doUan. In many of the 
traps the bait has been eaten bythemioeorweasds, 
but by hr the greatest number diow no sign of 
having been visited by animals. The virgin snow, 
that recorder of deeds, writes no word, and the 
trapper, after a sii^le glance, passes <ni. Perhaps 
the result of the day's wmk may be but three or 
fbur musk-rats, whose skins are worth about eighteen 
cmts apiece.* Then, as darkness sets in, he goes to 
<me of the shanties, and, after a Itmely and frugal 
meal of pan-bread and pork, lies <m the door close 
to the fire, and, befrire his pipe is out, has fidlen 
asleq>. The morning sees hun up long before the 
sun. Making his toilet is a simple operation, con- 
sisting mily of rubbing his eyes, perhaps putting on 
a dry pair of sodcs, and then lighting his pipe, and 
after a few mouthfrils of food he is off again. The 
day may not be fine as the day before had been. 
Maybe it has snowed all night and is still snowing, 
with a light wind blowing and a temperature of 
twenty-five degrees below aero. If so, the work 
will be mme difficult, but he must tramp on. The 
sound the snow-dioes as they touch cadi other 
at every st^ and the moaning of the wind in the 
tops of ftie evergreens alone break the frightftd 
stillnessof the snowbound country. The day may 
prove a more ludcy (me. Once Joe fimnd two 
otters in a single trip over his line, but that was 
unusual and therefbre a day to be reme mb e red . 
Possibly he might find a cross tax (between Mack 
and silver, I believe), and that is gimd fock, but a 
diver fbz is the best of aU, Ibr it biii^ the temper 
* lUi WH la IMS. 
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anywhere from fifty dollars to two hundred dollars 
(and sells at the fiir sales as high as two thousand two 
Wdred), but then, few of them are caught. An 
average trip along the line ot traps would bring 
in from thi^ to forty dollars, and most of these 
would be in mink No trap would be used 

except during the trap^nng season, which lasts from 
September or Octoba tiU March or April, when 
Joe returns to the settlement to dispose of his supply 
of pelts and buy provisions. Tbe pdts are dther 
sold or exchanged at the general store, or thqr are 
sold to the travelling fur>buyers, who visit all parts 
of the country, even in the most remote settle* 
ments, where they can pick up odd skins at low 
prices. The season ended, he goes to his fiurm if 
he has one, or perhaps he remains in the woods act- 
ing as guide to the stray sportsmen who happen to 
visit the district. A good trapper is usually a 
good guide, for he is thoroughly at home in the 
woods and knows much about the halats of animals. 

Owing to the increased demand for frus and the 
absurd demands of fishion which require that for 
garments be of different shape and style each year, 
the for-bearing animals in their wild state are yearly 
becoming scarcer. So it is safe to conjecture 
that fiir fitims will in the foture supply the markets 
and the trapper will be a man of the past, and 
those who come after us will then read of his life, 
and it will read like a feiiy tale. As the huge birch- 
bark canoe, laden to the gunwale arith fiirs, is pass- 
im down the quidL-flowing river of time and 
civilisatioD, so, too, wifi the petuiesque trapper 
dosriy f^e out of existence. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


CAHHNO VOB ALL SEASONS 

Campino in the Cold 

He who camps duriog tiie wann summer months 
finds comforts in abundance and drawbacks scaiodjr 
noticeable ; he who chooses the l»ight co(d days of 
the waning year finds many things to ogoy, and 
only when t^ odd rains come docs he meet with 
any of the disagreeable features the feawniiting 
simple life in the woods; but of all seasons for 
camping peiiuips mme offers the peculiar fiudna- 
tions that are to be found when the land is dothed 
in its unspotted winter garb. Then the air is dean 
and dear, the woods are even more silent than when 
they are dressed in green, and the trees and shrubs 
are transformed thdr wondofol vdiite overcoats. 

On abri^tdayi^ diiDgs glisten, and the sparUing 
crystals seem to dance and laugh in the criqt cold 
simlii^t, vdiidi illumines, but does not warm. The 
tree-top hends with its load (rf snow, and should the 
cold be very intense the strain sharp sound of a 
frost-burst tree rings up the finest echoes. Then 
all is i^ain silent, absdutdy siloit. To give 
the warmtii and other omnfinis a home and take 
onesdf off to the oold nortbem jsoods does not 
sound alluring to those who have not tried it. The 
inducements appesr tew indeed to the uninitiated, 
and he arics derishrdy where the pleasure comes in. 

z S 
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It is difficult to answer the question with mere 
words. To describe the delicts of tnmidng 
through the n«w4Miand woods, equqvped with well 
fitting snow-shoes, tt not easy. Almost ghostly is 
the scarcely audible swish-swish of the snow-shoes 
as they pass over the firm dry snow. The keen air 
is bradi^ so that your strength seems equal to any 
task. Where is the awftd cold you have heard 
ahout! Surdy the temperature u scaicdy below 
fieesdi^ ; and you remove your heavy wodlen jacket 
Then your woollen ^ves fed over warm, and they 
too must come off. Wait just a minute and see 
what the thermometer has to show: 20° below 
serq. Why, surdy it nuist be wrong? But no, your 
fiiigers have fecnen to the metd case, the perspira- 
tkm duu^ges to ice as it fidls on your amo. Perhaps, 
after all, the mercury is rig^t, finr now that you 
have sU^ied exercising you really do fed that the 
odd is intense. Whoi the air is so dry it is very 
deoqrtive, and not until your fiogers fireexe do you 
i^treciate tire odd. 

The first thing necessary fiw cmnfiirt whoi on 
a camp ir^ in the snow is jnoper clothing Hot day 
and n^t. Men aocustmned to the odd win deep 
before a large c^en fire and have no Uanket over 
them. It is not advisable for the man aocustomed to 
steam-heated rooms to attonpt this. Agoodsle^ 
ing bag made of fiwr thuknesses of light-weight pure 
wool Uanket with an inner Ug of naturd wod 
bating covered with thin flannd is all that is needed, 
but cm no aooount use ai^ b^ that lacet at tiie 
lower end. These laced h^ are good oiough for 
temperate weatber,and thqr have the advaotige of 
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being eanly aired, but tbey allow too modi odd to 
enter, so fbr cold weather they are not to be reoran- 
mended. A hg^t-wcight waterproctf outer oover- 
ing, though not diaointdy neeenary, is by no means 
to be despised. Heavy, loose-fittii^,or, better still, 
many suits of huge thin wodlen underclothes, 
loose woollen stodkings, and a toque cap complete 
the nebessaty deeping outfit, to which a loose* 
fitting sweater may be added in case o$ very eold 
weather. In the way of clothing there are many 
differences of cqunkm as to what is best Some 
people contend that a suit of linoi medi underwear 
should be worn next to the skin, covered one 
thickness of very heavy wool, a thick woollen diirt 
and homespun outer clothes, to which the inevit- 
able sweater should be added ; while others think 
it best to wear three suits of light-weight loose 
woollen underwear, instead of the one heavier 
weight and the linen mesh. Whatever underwear 
you take, be sure it, as well as your othor garments, 
is of ample sixe; ti|^t clothing is cold dotiiing, 
and, besides being oold,it interfoes with the freedran 
of one’s limbs. Two pairs of heavy woollen stodc- 
ings should be worn, and of course with snow-shoes 
moccasins are the <mly thing, llieae may be of 
“bee^” buckskin, or green moose lude vrith the 
hair <hi; the "beef,” <^-tanned,aie ezcdlent, being 
waterproof and strtmg. Tlie budcddn is s(^ and 
strong but poioiils, so that if the snow happois to 
be at all wet you wiD be sure of damp, and conse- 
quently odd feet C3otb-hn0d pibber dioes such 
as the lumber men wear are handy fiw use around 
camp, but they should not be worn vrith snow- 
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ifboes, as they cut the weblxQg. For heod-gear a 
fafroad-hrim lidt hat or the toque Buqr he used. 
The fimner is us^hl in going tluom^ tiie woods 
urhoi the hraadMB are snow-bden* as it ke^ the 
snow from sifting eooBy down om^s bode. In very 
had weather a wooOen ei^, whidi covers head, 
neck, ears, and diedcs, is a great oomibrt, as it keeps 
the driving snow from stinging one’s free, and will 
usually protect the ears from freesing. Such a 
hood is also comfmtable for a iughtaq>. Do not on 
any account carry anything that is not absolutely 
necessary. Snow • shodng trips are not like 
canoe trips. In a canoe a few pounds uuwe or less 
make but little difference, but on the snow, whether 
you have a dog-sled, or draw the padc yourself, 
you will find that extra w^^ counts in an alarm- 
ing way. A wdl-fiUed padk-baslcet, whidr could 
be easUy carried under (udinaty oonditiems, would 
prove Asoouraging when the snow is in good con- 
dition, and impostiUe if the snow should happen to 
be de^ and soft, so 1 repeat, throw out all un- 
necessary tUngs and be liberal in determining what 
things are unnecessary. In tiie way oi shelter, a 
light-weight tent u uaefiil, tiiough not absolutdy 
essential It should be in the toon ct a lean-to 
with no front, amnething like a reflecting oven. 
The lower parts must wdl mnbedded in the 
mow to keep out draughts. A huge fire directly 
in front will throw enou|^ heat into the tent to 
ke^ a person warm fven in the eoidest weather. 
If the parQr is large, ^ the tents end to end, and 
have one hntg or two smaller fires in front of than. 
But do not (xtuiiy account ^aoe two of these tents 
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one on either ode of the fire, for by doing so « 
funnel is finmed and neHfy all the heat goes up- 
ward and is kwL I onea sa# a eanqp fonned in 
this way and spent the ai^t in it So great was 
the cold that our ooShe firaae within a &w minutes 
after it was poured out sHifle witiun Ibw or five 
feet of a huge fire^ and in the hack aid of the tent 
the temperature was many ( 18 , I thiiA) dsgrees 
below sera Panedm batter had to be mixed witb 
nearly boiling water and hdd near the fire all the 
time to prevent its fheeiing. Such a camp had 
little in the way of comfort to ofihr. Shoidd 
sparks fiJl on the tent qitinkle it <Hk the outside 
with water wdudi fteeaes and makes the <doth 
practically fireproof When no tent is carried, a 
shack may be made ci bark or boughs, which, if 
covered with snow, will ke^ the wind out and the 
heat in. In the event of a heavy foil of snow pre- 
cautions must be taken to prevent the toot giving 
way beneath the weight of the snow. A rong^ 
structure of boughs over the tent will have the 
desired effecL 

A most in^Mrtant part of the outfit is the fbod, 
for so nuidi depends on the proper adection and 
quantity. Do not go ly what aomepreeise mindfd 
man says. He works out the pnoblan theoretaeally 
with mathenuttical pteemon for vrindh you gene- 
rally have to sofijer. I once was a ridam of such 
system, nd now <I carry vdiat I Mnk will be 
sufficient and vt what somebody else fowms will be 
enoi^ In cold weather oneli appetite is usually 
keen, and dn erdar to keep out the odd a fiiQ 
stomach In veRy pasantisl, and, I miy add, 
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eomforting. Iniiiakbg<mttliepionaiim*liBtdonot 
ever think of canned foods, except tfie u niw eetgied 
condenged mfflc (1 have sever ksoim it to fteeee); 
easned sieetseze luxariee wUeh are beavy to cany 
and cumHieraaaie to jpadL Wbesever poaaibie, put 
all pioviaions in ationg mudin paaaAned doth 
bags, and pack tbeae in waterproof canvas bags of 
convenient aiae for eanying. CocAang utennls of 
aluminium are the only suitable kind, not only on 
account ct their lightness, but becauae they will 
not bum. An outfit of good quality should, with 
care, last a lifotime. It is Wdl to remember that 
all trace of either salt or adies should be carefolly 
removed before the utennls are put away fix any 
length of time. In sdecting an axe, vHiidi, need* 
less to say, is an important part of the outfit, 
choose one that is lig^t and has a long handle, and 
be sure that it is tempered to suit the odd weatha ; 
an axe tempoed fiir southern countries will fiy to 
ipeoes when used in a very odd climate. 

As the eamera is an almost invariable a^Qunet to 
the camper’s outfit, a fow words of oautkm in regard 
tothecareof itmaynot beaauas — above all things 
keep the eamera and the plates (or ffims) well away 
from the fire^ as the sfightest warmth wffl cause 
moist ur e to condenae not ci^ on the lens, both 
inside and out, and woridng parts of the dmtters, 
but also on tte plates or films, and this moisture 
Irfil freeee immediatdy the oanMba is removed 
from the influenee of the fire. If glaas plates are 
used, ^ not dust them whh a brmh whm l^sg 
the plate-hdders, as, owfog to tihe diy ae m of the 
dr, the cieetricily t^ is generated by the ftielion 
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will caiue afi particles oi dust to be dimwii to the 
filwni ; so it is better dtiier to leave the j^stes un- 
dusted, at to gentiy (and dryly) blow tbe suiftoe. 
If a tripod is used, a^ it b all means reemn- 
mended, tbe leqgth of the ordini^ 1^ win be found 
quite insufficient, owing to the depth of tiie snow ; 
an extensicm 1^ of about two feet in length wiU 
prove of the utmost value, or, better stSl, have 
small fight discs, about four or five indiea in 
diameter, which should screw on to the end of the 
tripod legs. Those wiU act as snow-shoes and 
prevent the 1^ sinking too deq»ly in the snow. 
Keep plates or films in a waterproof bag, and let the 
bag be buried in the enow when not in use. 

Cabcfino m SmmKB. 

Whew the trees are in ftiU leaf and the days 
begin to be warm most of us talk of what we wiU 
do during the summer; how we will qmd our 
holiday. Each one has some particular i^aof how 
a summer holiday should be spent. Qneprefersthe 
sea-shore, anothCT a regular summer hotel in the 
country, and many take long trips on Ucydes or 
in boats. Comparativdy few even think of canq»- 
ing; the crudest country boordh^diouae or the 
much caricatured fiom-honse wihidi oondeseends 
to be inconvenienced by summer guests fbr a paltiy 
coosideratiion of $10 per wedc ($0 would be more 
than ample) sem to the iirntfeated better than 
campn^ and tii^ put wi^ unc o mfor table and 
<rften uncieMibeda,slu% rooB^ and poor fbod whh- 
outaonniBia'. lIHiydothi^iMyttaiteagoodtaKt, 
oraevasalfftiiepar^ishuge^eadgotosenMsnitabie 
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place and Ane the enmniert The cost 

of aa outii^ of this kind, if divided amoi^ a few 
fidciids, is my anall, while the pleasiire and benefits 
to be derived firoOidwing in the open air so much of 
the time are, of ooan%beyond words. Ahnoatany 
dcigcee of eomfeit may be had in camp life when one 
is near « village^ and, vrixQe rou^dng it iqppeals 
strani^ to some of os, it is by no means necessary. 
Why so many pec^ insist on using tin cups and 
spoons and steel feiks when eampii^ I have never 
been aUe to understand. Th^ would not use 
them at home ; even the idea of it would be repul- 
sive to their ddicate taste. Then why not carry 
plated feihs and spoons into the woods? They 
are no heavier, are more easily deaned, and have, so 
&r as I know, no drawback ; enamel iron cups and 
plates are a trifle heavier than tin. They are also 
moredeaicafale. Wooden plates are sometimes used 
by those who have little love tat dish-washmg, but 
as the cooking utensils have to be washed, very 
Utde labour is saved uriqg them. In anAer to 
make a tent absiAitdy ecunfintable, a board floor 
riMuU be laid. It costs very litlle, and is worth 
uiy prioe. As a nde a carpenter will lay it fer a 
sbmB oonridetatkm if he can have tiie boards after 
you have flniihed usmg them. It is beri to have 
the boards planed on one side. Otherwise it will 
be necessary to lay acwivasfloor-doth, on account of 
thesplintera lapifcdanga waU.tentit is facstart 
to use the vegidar tent-pega, btri drive a .rinmg 
stake (which riiouldbeat leaslafeathl^Mr t^aa 
the w4D) ia at eadi eenca these atahas riro 
poles AoqM be Awbaied ea akfeof the teat, 
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one finr the tent the other nfiwt or two abow 
for the Sj, a neeeawgy thing in hot weather. In 
this way you do away with Uie ksng grip T(^>ee, 
over which evoyone ti:^ and at they ahrinfc and 
stretch c(mtinuiiUy« aooosdipg to the amount of 
moisture in the av, th^ are a constant source of 
annoyance. Around the tent a shallow ditch 
should be dug, otlwrwise the drip from tte roof 
during a heavy rain wSI form pools under Ihe ftMir. 
If no fly is us^ it is well to remember that nothii^ 
must come in contact with the tent Tpof. A leak 
will result if this is fmgotten. In the way of beds 
there is nothing mudi dieaper or moteoo^ trans- 
ported than a foldipg canvas bed. These require 
no mattresses, and are therefore comfortable for 
summer use. If you sleep (m the flom, a mattress 
is mine or less necessary, but it is more cumbersome 
than the fi>lding bed. Of course if you are camp- 
ing in a place where balsam or flr is abundant, thra 
use the tips of the branches, and no better bed need 
one wish for. Some peo|de carry folding tables 
and chairs with than ; these are comfortaUe, but 
by no means necessary A plank ^aced on two 
boxes will serve for a baM!h,and several boards laid 
togetha are good enough for a tiUe. Fdding 
tables are small and usually expenirive. Two hem- 
lock boards, 12 inches wide and 7 foet long, cost 
but a trifle^ and,wiOi answer better than a fiddiiig 
table oortiag six or ^ght dollara. For oupboaids, 
pa(kiqg<boxes, with Ihev lids artaqged as shelv^ 
are most! oonvenieot A plow af dean doth wiB 
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A pik ot huge logi buinii^ and etadcfii^, urith 
pots hangiqg over it, is, of eocoee, the only thmg 
when vre camp in the wilds, hot near eivffisstion 
there is the difficult of obtahung wood, and sajdam 
an open fire is not niariy so convenient as a stove 
for oocHaag purposes. E^eeiaU^ is this true 
during the wanner months. For pnastieal use there 
is nothing much better than an o& stove, which 
should be used in a tent and shditered from the 
winds. In case you are bothered by mosquitoes, 
nets over the beds are almost a necessity, but as it 
is neariy impossible to make a teat mosquito-proof, 
a smudge riiould be placed in a suitable place. A 
smudge is easily made of woods, dups, ^eces of 
baric, leaves and grass, placed in a tin bucket or can. 
Be sure not to leave this vriiere it can set fire to the 
tent, in case it bursts into flame. Thebestpreven- 
tkm for mosquitoes is to find a place where they are 
not. To insure comfort it is dwolutdy necessary 
to place your camp as near as posrible to the water 
supply. It seems easy enou^ to carry a pail or 
two of water two or three hundred yards, but after 
a time you wfll ocmie to theoonduabn that a tenth 
of the distanee is ample. 

A very ddightftil way of pending a ftw weeks 
is to go either alone or with some tkmnighly oon- 
gemal ^hit, taking all your brikaagings in a padc- 
badcet Inthisway, if your load be net too heavy, 
you can go from pl^ to flaoewilhhinribrt, camp- 
ing where you wiE A fow days cm be tycnt whh 
the greatest poasifale Measure along a trout stMam, 
away from habitations ; but do not dtyend dtqgelher 
on trout fior Ibodf if you e a t cfa many you soon 
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beecHue tind at tiiem* and tfaoe is ahrmyi that 
ddigfatftii uneertainty whidi k the great fBadnation 
of the qpnt, but 'ifludi would lead to a akader meal ; 
and such a tiuqg ia not to be deair^ in cmp. 
The outfit neceaaaiy for a Aortauininer fay riwuld 
not wei^ more than fifty or afacly pounds. Some 
of the itona are: — 

Oa. 

Tent of the pattern shown in the 
fllustratkin, laige enoa^^ fi>r two 

petatma 8| 

Sleeping bog of light wocd Uankets 10 
Rubber or wateiproof canvas dieet, 

about 4 

Change of underebtlMs and extra 

stoddngs 4 

Cooking utensila of aluminium, two 
kettles, fly-pan, ooffee-pot, folding 
baker, i^ate, eup and bowl, knift^ 
fiorkandapoon , B 

Fidung-rod and tacUe . . . 

Light axe, with long handle . 8 

Food fixT one we^ per head : — 

Baeon, 8( Iba. ; flour, 8 lbs. ; ocam- 
meal, 8 lbs. ; rio^ 8 Iba. ; 'butter, 

1} Iba. ; lard, H Iba ; an^, 

Iba; oereal, 8 Iba; b a kin g 
powder, i fo.; eondenswd milk, 

8 Iba ; oMbe, 1 lb. (or tea, I Ib., or 
elioeolatailk);foMdfti^8lba M 

Told *. • . .80 

To dwa yay ^ omi or two of meat, even 

chipped beeC or oodfiah. 
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For two pe(^ tibe wdg fat fbr eadi ittfiridtul is 
of eottise less: Me tent^ one and oae set of 
cooking utenifls keing enom^ The ^uanlfty of 
ibod is wlherless»es Aeseis less wn rta. Wilhsuch 
an outfit one ean lird ta c om fo rt ibr a week if no 
fish are oai^t, whfie the addition offish wffl tnmlrf 
siqp|9ies last for anotiber ten days. A tt^ to the 
nearest viUi^ ean be made at any time to x^knish 
thesupplies. TotbosewhosetastesnmintiiediTec- 
tion of nature studies, a camera is almost a necessity. 
A4 by 5sileislalgeeno^^andkdM)uld beof the 
long focus type. Rcdl films ma^ be med, but either 
cut films or glass {dates will be more satis&ctory, 
and win be w<rth the trouble of eairyiqg. 

Warm CaiinNo m Flouda. 

Ik the winter months, ^tiien the cold winds howl 
through the streets oi the northern towns, when 
the streets are ankle-deq> in slush, and when aU the 
eountiy about us is clothed in white, and the leafless 
trees are pencilled stTMigiy against the darkened sky, 
then OUT houses are herted almost to ferer point by 
steam or hotair, and we loi^ Ibr the genial watmtii 
of the south. Its bri^it days and its lasy climate 
act as a lodestone^ and we leave the cold bl^ north 
and, if we are wise^ we go camping in that winter 
paradise^ Florida. Nowhere can we find more 
pleasure than in tiuslsndofpafanetlio and sand, and 
nowhere are fewerdiffieufties to, be met witli. Feo^ 
talk of snakes and mos^ntoes and rimdder at the 
very idea of deegiag on the ground in sudia pest* 
ridden co un tr y. How Bitie do 1h^ know of the 
real oonditknsi Snakes there are^ Itife tnic^ Imt 
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how iuany authentic caste of deaths ftott snake 
bites do we hear of? As compared with the deaths 
from trolly or horn fire thejr are as one is to one 
million, yet people walk boldly in front of a trolley 
and light fir^ daily with no idea of the awfiil risk 
they must surely be running. But camp in Florida, 
the land of sruAes ! No, never 1 

I have spent many months canning in this 
terribly dangerous country, sometimes with and 
sometimes without a toit, slewing in all s<nts of 
places, shooting in swamps and in pine-lands, and 
two rattlesnakes only have I seen (botii inside 
a city limit). Moccasins are common in places, 
but so slow are they in their movements that 
they need cause but little fear. As for mos- 
quitoes, about which one is always asked, excqvting 
along the coast they are seldom noticeaUe. A 
net to cover the bed may be carried, but it will 
seldom, if ever, be needed. More troublesome 
than mosquitoes or snakes are the turkey buz- 
zards; these vringed scavengers are at times a 
positive nuisance. Nothing in the way of meat 
is safe from their searching eyes unless it is 
carefully covered. So it is well to be provided 
with a few cheese-cloth bags of different sizes in 
which meat of any kind may be secured. 

Thoe is but one drawback to Florida camping, 
that is the difficulty of obtaining good drinking- 
water. In some of the rivers, as, for example, the 
Kissimee, the water is good, and, strange to say, 
cold. But in many it is extremdy doubtftiL 
Cuiioudy oioi^, the very dear water is usually 
the most harmftd. Away fr(»n the rivers very fiiir 
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water may be obtained from the aand flats. These 
are sandy depressions of sometimes many acres in 
extent in wUch the rain water collects. By way 
of precaution it is usually best to boil and filter the 
water before using it, if there is any doubt as to 
the quality. There are three principal ways of 
camping in Florida : driving with outfit to suitable 
ground, canoeing or boating, carrying complete 
outf t, and house boating, if this may be called 
camping. Each has its own advantages. Where 
one doesn’t wish to change constantly and there is 
a really good place, it is easy and satisfoctory to be 
driven or carried by steamer to the spot, and there 
make a comfortable camp. If necessary have fresh 
provirions brought once in a while. In this way I 
have spent weeks camping by mysdf not fiir from 
the everglades, fifty miles from the nearest villages, 
and (mce a week a man came with hb wagon and 
renewed my supplies. Travelling in one’s own boat, 
be it canoe or ^t-bottom boat, is delightful, and 
has the great charm of making one feel extremely 
independent. Owing to the shallowness of the 
water it is well to have a boat of very light 
draught — ^not more than four or five inches. The 
house'boat is comfortable of course, but its range 
is so restricted that it is scarcdy to be recommended 
except in certain favourable localities. 

The few things necessary to one’s comfort in so 
genial a dimate constitute one of its greatest charms. 
In the way oi clothing all that is needed is just 
what lif^t things we use during the siunmer months, 
with the addition of one warm suit ai£ underwear 
and a sweater. These are necessary only in case of 
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a iMwther, wben Uie temperature falls very suddenly 
to freezing pmnt or thereabouts, and the change, 
coining as it does at a few hours’ notice, makes one 
very sensitive to the cold; warm dotbing will 
therefore be most welcome. Any ordinary foot* 
wear will answer, but it is not advisable to use 
expensive waterproof boots, as the scrub palmetto, 
with its saw-like edges, will cut the leather. Rubber 
hip-boots will be found usefol for those vdio object 
to getting thdr feet wet Heavy canvas leggings 
protect one’s 1^ fixtm the palmetto and are there- 
fore to be recommended. Unless you expect to 
camp in swamps, it will not be necessary to burddi 
yourself with air mattress or any other kind of 
portable bed. If you are in a palmetto country, 
the palmetto will make a bed fit for anyone. 
Either the scrub or cabbage variety answers almost 
equally well. To make the bed, gather a number 
of the leaves, split them into several parts, and lay 
the pieces smoothly to a depth of six or eight inches. 
The result will be a springy cushion equal to, or 
better than, a well-made bed of balsam boughs. 
Should you not be able to find palmetto, use 
Spanish moss, tearing it apart very thoroughly 
to avoid lumps. This, if carefiilly arnnged, makes 
a comfortable bed, but it should be aired every 
day. A wateiproof sheet laid over either of 
these beds is advisable and, as Florida nights are 
nearly always fiiirly cold, be sure to have enough 
blankets. 

The provision-list need not include any canned 
meats, as there is game in abundance in nearly all 
parts of Florida, and it must be a poor sportsman 

W.L.C. y 
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who cannot get enouj^ for food puipoaes. Dudes 
of several varieties are to be found in immense 
numbers, botli inland and on the coast. Shore 
IMs, too, an abundant, wUk quail, doves, snipe, 
plover and curlew are common in suitable localities. 
Deer are becomii^ somewhat scarce, but in the 
more remote r^ons they are still to be found. 
Fox-squiirds, which are excellent eating, are plenti- 
ful in the cypresa swamps, and may often be seen 
in the pine-lands. Not many years ago wild turiceys 
were very numerous. To see thirty or forty in a 
day was not at all unusual, but thanks to the pot- 
hunters they have been killed off in such numbers 
that it will be but a short time before they will no 
longer be reckoned among the game birds of 
Florida. The fishing throughout the State is so 
remarkable that to give any true account of it 
would be to place rmeself in the awkward position 
of being a teller of fish stories. In the inland 
waters and on the coast, fishing of many lands can 
be had, and the table may be supplied with scaredy 
any effort On the west coast oysters are to 1 m 
had for the gathering. At low tide beds of them 
may be found scarcely a foot bdow the surfiuse, 
while the small “ coon oysters ” are high and dry. 
Another article of food fomished by the count^ 
is the “cabbage”' from the cabbage palmetto. 
Taking it means killing the tree, but in the wilds, 
where they are ctmmum, that does not matter very 
much. These cabbages, if young, are palatable 

> The palmetto oabbage h the oote of bncldiBg learn which is 
out oat of the faqp of Um trea outer leaves are peeled off 
and the inner ones an boiled ae oabhoga 
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and scarcely more difficult to digest tiian our own 
garden cabbage. 

To those who have never been in Florida a few 
words descriptive of the conditions to be met 
with may not be out of place. The country is 
divided into hummocks, {vairies, open swamps, 
cypress swamps, live oak woods, palmetto islands,” 
and the endleu and somewhat uninteresting wastes 
of stunted pine-lands. Hummocks are thickly- 
wooded places where the soil is rich, but, owing to 
the usual dense tangle of briars and scrub, they are 
more or less inaccessible. In these the shooting 
is good if you can get at it Bears, wild-cats and 
other animals hide in these jungles, knowing ftill 
well that they will be safe from the attacks of men. 
A Florida prairie is a restricted low, sandy flat with 
a thin and irregular scattering of poor grasses. 
Here and there are small shallow pools around 
wliich birds flock in great numbers. Deer, wild 
pigs (descendants of ^e domestic pig), as well as 
coons and other “ varmints,” frequent these prairies. 
They are the feeding-places for the stately whopping 
crane, and smnetimes turkey may be seen along the 
edges. The open swamps, whidi form a ccmsiderable 
part of the country, eqiecially of the southern half, 
are fliU of water-fowl of many kinds, but it is in the 
cypress swamp that the finest shootingis to be had. 
These cypress swampa are scattered throu^iout the 
country, bong very abundant in some localities. 
Each of the smaller ones is a pond, fiequoitly 
seven or eight feet in d^tb, surrouiffied by a belt of 
cypress trees and a scMit growth of myrtle and 
other bushes. Ontheouter edgeof thebdt,m^le 

y 8 
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trees are interqiersed with the cypress ; outside of 
the tree belt is a flat strip of land, sometimes with, 
but more often without, any grass or other v^eta- 
turn. This strip may be anywhere from fifty to 
three or four hundred feet wide, and is usually 
bordered by palmettos and pine>land. Some of 
the cypress swamps are of immense size, and, I 
bdieve, are over forty miles in length. In these 
swamps nearly every kind of animal and bird 
incidental to Florida may be found, and the 
opportunities for both shooting and photographing 
are most excellent Usually palmetto ‘*udands” 
exist in the neighbourhood of cypress swamps. 
These ** islands ” are sli^tly above the level of the 
surrounding oountry,and are therefore dry and well 
adapted for camping sites. The cabbage palmetto 
affords shade, the dry leaves are good kindling, 
while the green leaves are used for the bed. The 
live oak country has little to recommend it except 
that it offers the most beautiful of camping sites, 
and bedding in abundance, as the trees are usually 
festooned with immense quantities of Spanish moss. 
The wood of the live oak is not suitable for a camp 
file, as its sm<Ae inflames the eyes to a painftil 
degree. Of aU the dreary things there is nothing 
in nature more dreary thw Florida {nne-land, after 
the novelty of it has worn off; dead level fi>r the 
most part, with scrubby pine trees thinly scattered, 
miserable, low, stunted scrub palmetto, with wire- 
like grass still more thinly scattered. Between 
this wretdied growth u the dry sand. 

This is the Fk»ida pine-la^ as seen from the 
train for hour after hour as one passes through the 
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country, and yet we find a certain fascination in the 
very monotony of such scenery when we walk or 
ride through i^ and not the least among its winter 
attractions are the robins and bluebirds who, like 
some of us, spend their winter in this balmy climate. 
With the choice of many and such different kinds 
of country for camping, a winter climate as good 
as can be had, fishii^ and shooting in abundance, 
almost endless opportunities for the camera hunter, 
boating, riding, bathing to suit everyone, it b a 
wonder indeed that more people do not take 
advantage of such opportunities, and leave the 
bitter cold of the north for this land where, even 
during the winter months, nearly every day is a 
day of sunshine. 
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Aboljackkaoesic ( a b o 1 b) 

carry, 266 
Adder-tongae, 101 
Adirondaoki, the, 40 
Alder, 246 ; the blaok, 283 
AmbajeeJoB FaUa, 258 
AmbajeejoB Lake, 268 
Animal photography, outfit 
neoeBBaiy for, 18-23 
Arkaneae, 148 

Au Sable River, trout of, 200 
Asalea, 101, 270 


Baceobouhps, artifloial, for 
bird photography, 10 
Bait for Gilb^ trout, 106-06 ; 

for ydlow-tail, 206 
**BiaiaBtiiig,'* 160 
Baltimore oriole, 12 
Bark for “lean-to," 253 
BaBBfiflhing, 214, 230.246 
Bbbb fly, 210, 230 
Bean, 323 
Beaver swampa, 245 
Bird and animal photogn^hy 
compared, 16-18 
Birdaand the camera, 0, 63-72; 
effect of heat on, 60 ; young, 
habitaof,?! ; leqionBibllitieB 
of parentage, 78-0, 120-21 ; 
blood-letting for, 87 
Bitter-awcet, 282 
Black fliea, 54, 68, 248 
Blinda, for caribou, 27-28 ; for 
wild duck, 147 
Blood-Mting for biida, 87 
Blood ioot,i78,!101 


BluebixdB, 211, 236 ; Btoiy of 
“Bluey," 76-00; habita, 88-80 
Blue Jaya, 104, 288 
Blue Bwana, 161 
Boata, folding, 107 
Boaton, 262 
Brown thraaher, 0 
Buataid, 161 
Buaiard, turkey, 310 

Cabbaox palmetto, 822-24 
Cabin, trapper'a, 300 
Caddia fly, larvft, 106 
California, flahing in the high 
Sienaa, 177-200 ; flahing off 
Catalina laland, 203-7 
Camera, the, aiae for bird 
photogra^y, 10-11 ; kind 
to uae for animal photo- 
graphy, 18 ; the refier, 21 ; 
portable caaea, 22-23 ; birda 
and the, 68-72; aporting 
poaaibilitiea, 147 ; in the 
camper'a outfit, 312-18 
Camping out, 262-53 ; winter, 
307-13 ; aummer, 813-18 ; 
winter camping in Florida, 
318-25 

Canada Jaya, 80, 34, 44, 262 
Canada, trapping in, 208-803 
Cardinal, the, 12 
Caribou, miction in New- 
foundland, 27-46, 244-46 ; 
colour, 80-40; cauae of the 
migra^n, 40; the leada, 
40-41# effect of captivity 
on, 42-48 

Caaea, traveling, 22-28 
Caating for yeUow-tafl, 208 
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INDEX 


C»t, 72 ; house out, 289 ; wild 
cat, 323 

Catalina Island^ fishing off, 
203-7 

Catbirds, 0, 104 
Caterpillars, 106 
Cat-tails, 278-79 
Cedar, 259-60 
Chat, yellow-breasted, 104 
Chickadee, the, 93-111, 257, 
270, 282 

Chipmunk, 276, 288, 291 
Clothing outfit for winter camp- 
ing, 309 

Codroy River, 232 
Colorado, fishing in, 197, 199 
Columbia, fishing in, 200 
Conifers, 180, 279 
Coon, 288, 323 
** Coon oysters,'* 322 
Cotton-Uil, 277, 280-82, 290- 
91 

Cow-bird, eggs of the, 130-31 ; 

the vireo and, 131-35 
Crane, whopping, 323 
Creels, 198-99 
Crested fiy -catcher, 64-69 
Crow, 152 

Cuckoo, European, 180 
Curlew, 322 

Cnrritnck Bound, whistling 
swan of, 157-63 
Cypress swamps, 823-24 

Dbcotb for wild duck, 148, 150 
Deer, 151, 259-60, 267, 822, 
328 

Dog tracks, 289 
Do^, a trapper’s, 800 
Dories, 241 
Dove, 322 
Drake, mallard, 150 
Duefc, wild, blinds lor, 147 ; 
decoy lor, 148, 150; the 
phoU^graph, 150 ; habits, 
161 ; ducks in Florida, 822 
“Duriiam ranger,'* 248 


"Dusty miller,** 231 
** Dutchman's breeches,** 76 

Easisrit brook trout, 194, 196, 
198 

Eggs, the oowbird's, 130-35 ; 
the red-eyed vireo's, 134 : 
the American woodcock's, 
140-41 
Elk, 43 

Emerson, gfcofsd, 287 
European brown trout, 194 

“ Fairt,** 248 
Fall River, 259 
“ Fiery Blown," 248 
Films, preference for, 22 ; roll, 
318 

Fin, 180 

Fishing, sea-trout, in New 
Brunswick, 211-22; trout, 
177-200 ; yellow-tail, off 
Catalina Island, 203-7 
Firiiing-tackle, effect of dry 
climate on, 197-98 
Flashli^t work, 23 
Fledglings, young in nest, B-10; 
young bi^ feeding, 14 ; the 
red-eyed vireo, 134-85; wood- 
cock, 141 

Flies, for rainbow trout, 196; 
for sea-trout, 212, 219 ; for 
salmon, 227, 229-30, 231-82, 
248-50 

Florida, yellow-tail of, 207 ; 
trapping in, 298; winter 
camping in, 818-25; con- 
ditions in, 828-25 
••Fhiff,"82 

Fly-catchen, erested, 64-69 
Fly-fishing, 198 

Food for camping out, 811-12, 
817, 821-22 

Fox, the, 277, 280, 298 ; tracks, 
289; a cross, 802; sUver, 
802-8 

FoK-sanitiel, 822 
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Fnnoit, Joe, Indian guide, 268 
Fredericton, 211 

Gaffs, 205, 261 
Gaff-topsails, 80 
Gander River, 232 
Gentian, 182 
Golden rod, 282 
Goldfinch, 282 

Goose, wild, 140-58, 245 ; 
habits, 151, 101-62 ; baiting, 
152-53 

Grand River, 282 
Grasshopper, 80, 124, 105 
Great Lakes, 150 
Grilse, 228, 231, 287 
Grilse rods, 240, 247 
Grosbeaks, 82 
Grouse, 266, 268 
Grouse, ruffed, 262, 277, 282, 
eon 

Gulls, 2M 
Gum trees, 167-68 


Hackles, 106 
Hare, tracks, 202 
Harry's River, 232 
Hawk, the, 140, 151, 280 
Headgear for camping out, 800, 
310 

Hens, 'possums and, 167-73 
Hepatioa, 76, 101 
High Sierras, fishing in the, 
177-800 

Holder, Mr. Charies P., 206 
Hooks for yellow-tall, 206 ; 

double and single, 250 
Horae fly, 67 
Hummocks, 888 

IWCH-WOBM, 106 
Indigo bird, photographing ike, 
14-15 ; habits, 15-16 
Individualityof bMs, 10 
Instantaneous photo work, 105 
Isoohromatic pbtes, 141-42 


Jat, the Canada, 80, 84, 44, 
262 ; blue. 104, 288 
''Jock Scott,” 220, 280, 231, 
248 

Joe, trapper, 800-308 
John, guide, 211-10 
Junoo, the, 282 
Juniper, 183 

Katabdin Brook, 263, 266, 
270 

Katahdin, Mount, 257-71 
Katepskonegan rapids, 265 
Kem River, fishing in the, 177, 
184-05 

Kissimee River, 310 
Klamath River, 103 


Laubbl, 270 

Leaders, necessity for good, 250 
Leads, caribou, 40-41 
Lenses, telephoto, 10-21 
Licence, rod, 246 note 
Long Island, Montauk Point, 
150-51 : swans, 157 
Lupin, 180, 182 
Lynx, trap for, 200 

Maine, 253, 262 

Mallard drake, 150 

Mariposa hly, 180 

Marten, trap for, 800 

McCloud River, 100 

** McGinty,” 220-22 

Mice, 270, 880, 280, 200, 302 ; 

habits, 208 
Michigan, 200 

Mink, 877, 289-82, 288; tracks, 
801-08 ; traps for, 200, 801 ; 
skins, 808 

Missouri, trout, 200 
Mocoasin^810 
Mocoarins, 800 
i« Mockingbird food,” 87 
Montauk Point, wild geese oU 
150-51 
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Moom» SS1» 201 ; ftOow-mooM, 
262-08 

lloowbiidi. 202 
Moioroitt 257> 271 
Motqwloei, 64, 241. 2a. 810» 
819 

Moiiiitaiii ponkt. 179. 181. Itt 
Miilaii. 181. 197 
Mukilaiige. 2a 
Miuk-iftt. 108. 288 ; tnp for. 
299-800; fkin. 802 

** Nbst oontoiniiig 4ggi»** 8 
Nett, the led-^od vknoX 
09-70. 181-82; the oveo- 
bird*ft. 71-72; the ehieke- 
dee*e, 99; the worm-eet- | 
ing werblw'e. 117-18; the 
Amenoeo woodoook’i. 189 
-48; the whietling iwen’e. 
169-00 

Nettiog for eelmon. 287. 282-88 
New Bnmiwkk. eee^trout of. 
811-22 

Newfoundlend. the oeriboo 
migretioii, 87-a ; flehing 
•eoftiii in. 826-88. 247-48; 
to get et. 261-68 ; oemping 
out in. 263 

New Toik. 00. 90. 141. 288 
NiegMre Fills. 169 
Nisniee. 199 
North Sydn^. 220 
**No.eee^ine.”68 

O'Cohmob. Dnvins. story of 
’poeeiune. 170-78 
Opoesom. the, hair of. in 
ohiokidee'e neete. 99 and 
noto; habits. 167. 288; a 
story of two ’poemme, 107- 
78 

Oregon. 186 ; trout. 200 
«• O’Bhiui^ee^ *' hook. 200 
Otter. Talne of sUn. 208. 802 ; 

trap for. 800 
Oren bird. the. 71-72 


OwL 277. 280; habits. 107 
Oyster. 822 

Pack baskets. 810 
Palmetto. 821 
Palmetto “ islands.** 324 
Paper hornet, nest of. 70 
Parteidge beny. 202 
Passaio Rirer. 108 
Passamagamet oarry. 268. 2a 
Pasaamagamet Lake. 269 
**Patridge.** 202 
Penobscot River. a8 
Pig. wdd. 823 
Pine-land. Florida. 324-a 
Pintail. 149 
Pitcher plant. 261 
Placentia River. 282 
Plate-holders. 21-22 
Plates, isochromatie. 141-42 
Plover. 822 

Pockwoekomns carry. 266 
Porcupine, the Canadian. 49 ; 
story of a porcupine bunt. 
49-00 ; habits. 60-51. 293 
Port-auz-Basques. 220 
Prairie in Florida. 828 
Pnmmadumcook Lake. a7. 

258. 271 
Pump gun. 102 

QuAiii. 277. 822 

NAsniTB. 221—22. 288—90. 292 
Rapids, poling throufl^ the. 

208 -a 

)|9 

Bed-eyed vireo. 09-71. 101. 104 
Bedwood. 180; giant forests. 
192-98 

Beels. for trout dshing. 198 ; 

lor salmon Baking. 260-61 
BeAeB camera. 21 
Bestigoiiehe Biver. 2a 
Bhododendron. 279 
BiBe shooting. 101 
Bobins. 270. W 
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Robinioii’i BiTer. 

Rods, oaitt of, 197-98 ; grilse, 
228, 247 ; two-handed, 247 
Roosevelt, Mr. Theodore, 198 
** Rojal ooaehman,** 239, 249 

8t. Joachim, 181 
St. John. 262 
Salinonier River, 232 
Salmon, the Atlantio, 194 ; 
catching a first, 226-30 ; 
habits, 231, 248 
Salmon fishing, outfit for, 230- 
32 ; flies for, 248-60 ; best 
time for, 261 
San Diego County, 193 
San Louis Bay, 193 
Sand flats of Florida, 320 
Sandy River, 39, 41 
Scarlet painted-cup, 182 
Sea trout in New Brunswick, 
211-22 
Sequoia, 180 
Shasta, Mount, 199 
“ She,” 82 
Shrew, tracks, 290 
Sierra Nevadas, 199 
” SUver doctor,” 212, 214, 227, 
230, 231, 248 

Sleeping outfit for camping, 
808-9 

Smudges, 316 
Snakes, 318-19 
Snipe, 322 
Snowbird, 282 
Snowshoes, 308-10 
South Orange, N.J., 99 note 
Spanish moss, 321, 824 
Sparrows, 270 
Spruce, 180 

Squirrel, the red, 262, 286, 270, 
278. 280, 288, 290, 291 ; the 
gi^, 278, 290 ; the white, 
290; tracks, 291-92 
Stalking of wild geese, 161-62 ; 

of swans, 191 
Snnflow^ 182 


Swan, the whistling, arrival at 
Cnnritnok Sound, 167-68 ; 
speed, 168-69 ; habits, 169- 
81 ; the whistler and trum- 
peter compared, 180-81 ; 
protection of the, 181-83; 
the blue swan, 181 
Syringa, 180 

Takaosbs, 104 

Telephoto work, 163; lenses 
for. 19-21 

Tents for winter camping, 3 1 fi- 
ll ; for summer camping, 
819>16 

Trapping, 288; life of a trapper, 
297-303 

Traps, kinds of, 299-300 
Trolling in yeUow-tafl fishing, 
205 

Trout, Kem River, 177 ; Gil- 
bert, 177, 194 ; golden, 177, 
184, 189-93 ; rainbow, 186- 
89, 193, 195, 199; Eastern 
brook, 194, 198, 198 ; Euro- 
pean brown, 194; various 
species, 199-200 ; sea-trout 
of New Brunswick, 211-22; 
habits, 230, 281 ; trout and 
salmon fishing compared, 
242 ; as food, 819-17 
Trumpeter swan, 180-81 
Turkey, wild, 322, 323 

ViBBO, red-eyed, 89-71, 101, 
104 ; and the cow -bird, 129- 
36 

Virginia deer, the, 39 
Visalia, 179 

Volcano Creek, 177. 184, 190 

Wadbbs, 199, 263-64 
Warbler, 104 ; worm-eating, 
84, 116-26 
WaUungton. 200 
Water in Fkwida, 319-20 
Weasel, 298, 802 
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Wmtm Of^n* brook trov^J Wopidpoekor, 70, 110, 367 
of, 1M--200 WdoO-throik, 0, 11-14, 70, 1Q4, 

feTbkky jMki, 363 133 

Wkifte liloe, 180 Worm-Mting waiblor, 64, 116- 

Wkit&of, Mopiit, 130* 36 

Wili'bir^ photograidied,' 6-16 
^‘WilUnmi,** SIS 

Winthiop, fiiolMl. 363 “Yellow fiALLt,” 238, 239, 

Woodohook, 288 340 

Woodoook, Amerioan, brooding YoUow*tafl Sdiing, 203-6 ; out* 
babite, 130-43 fit for. 206-7 






